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CHAPTER I 
A'Rovmn 


T H E day at length arrived of which the even- 
ing and the entrance of the company were, for the 
firſt time, as eagerly wiſhed, by Cecilia as by her 
diſſipated hoſt and hoſteſs. No expence, and no. 
pains had been ſpared to render thisloog projected 
entertainment ſplendid and elegant; it was to be- 
gin with a concert, which was to be followed by a. . 
ball, and ſucceeded by a ſupper. 2 


Cecilia, though unuſually anxious about her 
own affairs, was not ſo engroſſed by them as to. 
behold with - indifference a ſcene of ſuch unjuſti- ö 
fiable extravagance ; it contributed to render her 
thoughtful and uneaſy, and to deprive her of all, 
mental power of participating in the gaiety of the 
aſſembly. Mr. Arnott was yet more deeply affect 
ed by the mad folly of the ſcheme, and received, 
from the whole evening no other ſatisfaction than 
that Which a look . goncern from 
Cecilia occaſionally afforded him. 1 OE 

Till nine o'clock no company appeared, except . 


Sir Robert Floyer, who ſtayed from dinner time, 
. A 


— CE CILIA. 

and Mr. Morrice, who having received an invita- 
tion for the evening, was ſo much delighted with 
the permiſſion to again enter the houſe, that he 
made uſe of it between ſix and ſeven o' Clock, 
and before the family had left the dining parlour. 
He apologized with the utmoſt humility to Ce- 
cilia for the unfortunate accident” at the Pan- 
theon ; but as to her it had been productive of 
nothing but pleaſure, by exciting in young 
Delvile the moſt flattering alarm for her Aety, 
ſhe found no great difficulty in according him 
her pardon. © © _ noe tg. 

Among thoſe who came in the firſt crowd, was 
Mr. Monckton, who, had he been equally uncon- 
ſcious of - finiſter vie vs, would in following his 
own inclination, have been as early in his attend- 
ance as Mr. Morrice; but who, to obviate all 
ſuſpicious remarks, conformed to the faſhionable. 
tradineſs of the times. ee, 

Cecilia's chief apprehenſion for the evening was 
that Sir Robert Floyer would aſk her to dance 
with him, which ſhe could not refuſe without 
ſitting ſtill during the ball, nor accept, after the 
reports fhe knew to be ſpread, without ſeeming 
to give a public ſanction to them. To Mr. 
Monekton therefore, innocently conſidering him 
as 2a married man and her old friend, the fratikly 
told her diſtreſs, adding, by way of excuſe for 
the hint, that the partners were to be changed | 


every two dancees. 

Mr. Monckton, though bis principal ſtudy 
was carefully to avoid all public gallantry or aſſi- 
duity towards Cecilia, had not the forbearance to 
reſiſt this intimation, and therefore ſhe had the, 
pleaſure-of telling Sir Robert, when he aſked the 
Honour of her hand for the two firſt. dances, that 


the was already engaged. 15 


eee, 
Sbe then expected that he would immediately 
ſecure her for the two following; but to her great 
joy, he was ſo much piqued by the evident plea- 
ſure with which ſſie announced her engagement, 
that he proudly walked away without adding 
another word. ——- . 
5 Much ſatisfied with this arrangement, and not 
= without hopes that, if ſhe was at liberty when he 
= arrived, ſhe might be applicd to by young Delvile, 
ſhe now endeavoured to procure herſelf a place in 
the muſic room. „ 8 | 
This with ſome difficulty, ſhe effected; but 
though there was an excellent concert, in which 
ſeveral capital perforiners played and ſung, ſhe 
found it impoſſible: to hear a note, as ſne chanced 
to be ſeated juſt by Mifs Leeſon, and two other 
young ladies, who were paying one another com- 
pliments upon their dreſs and their looks, ſettling 
to dance in the ſame cotillon, gueſſing who would 
begin the minutes, and wondering there were 
not more gentlemeu. Yet, in the midſt of this 
unmeaning converſation, of which the remarked 
that Mifs Leeſon bore the principal part, not one 
of them failed, from time to time, to 'exclaim - 
with 51 rapture * Wiat ſweet muſic . Oh 
how e farming! Did you ever hear. any thing [o 
„„ ee, TL 26x 
* Ah,* ſaid Cecilia to Mr. Goſport, who now 
approached her, but for your explanatory ob- 
ſervations, how much woul i the ſudden loquaciiy 
of this ſuperciliout lady, whom | had imagined all 


but dumb, have perplext-.me!! _- 
© Thofe who are mote filent to ſtrangers,” an 
ſwered Mr. Goſport, commonly talk moſt flu- 
ently to their intimates, for they are deeply in 
arrears, and eager to pay off their debts. Mis 
Leeſon now is in her propet ſet, and therefore 
appears in her a at and the poor 


4 CECILIA. 
Eirl's joy in being able to utter all the nothings 
ſhe has painfully hoarded while ſeparated from 
her coterie, gives to her row the wild tranſport 
of & bird juſt let looſe from a cage. I rejoice to 
ſce the little. creature at liberty, for what can be 
ſo melancholy as a forced appearance of thinking, 
where there are no materials for ſuch an occu- 
pation ?? | AYE; 
Soon after, Miſs Larolles, who was laughing 
immoderately, contrived to crowd herſelt into 
their party, calling out to them, O you have 
had the greateſt loſs in the world! if you had 
but been in the next room juſt now !—there's the 
drolleſt figure there you can conceive :, enough to 
frighten one to look at him.“ And preſenily ſhe 
added, O Lord, if you ſtoop a little this way, 
you may ſee him? te. f 


” 


Then followed a general tittering, accompanied 
with exclamations of, Lord, what afright!* It's 
enough to kill one with laughing to look at him! 
© Did you ever ſee ſuch a horrid creature in your 
life?“ And ſoon after, one of them ſcreamed out 
O Lord, ſee!1- he's grinning at Miſs Beverley l' 
Cecilia then turned her head towards the door, 
and there, to her own as well as her neighbours 

amazement, ſhe perceived Mr. Briggs? who, in | 
order to look about him at his eaſe, was ſtanding | 
upon a chair, from which, having hinge her out, 
he was regarding her with a facetious ſmirk, which 
when it caught her eye, was converted into a 
familiar nod. ee e ee 

She returned his ſalutation, but was not much 
charmed to obſerve, that preſently deſcending 
from his exalted poſt, which had moved the won- 
der and 1iſibility of all the company, he made a 
motion to approach her; for which purpoſe, re- 
gardleſs either of ladies or gentlemen in his way, 
he ſturdily puſhed forward, with the ſame un- 
_ concerned hardiueſs he would have of forced Hin- 
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ſelf through a crowd in the ſtreet; and taking 
not the ſmalleſt notice of their frowns; ſupplica- 
tions that he yould ſtand ſtill, and exclamations 
of © Pray, Sir Lord, how troubleſome l and 
Sir, I do aſſure you here's no room l' he fair- 
ly and adroitly clbowed them from him till ke 
reached her ſeat : and then, with a waggiſh grin, 
he looked round, to ſhew he had got the beiter * 
and to ſee. whom he had diſcompoſed. 

When he had enjoyed this triumph, he turngd 
to Cecilia, and chucking her under the chin, 
ſaid, * Well, little duck, how goes it? got 
to you at laſt ; 13 my way; would not be 
nieked; wartant Pit mob Anh the beſt of them 
Look here; all in a heat !—hot as the dog days.“ 

Aud then, to the utter conſternation of the 
company, he took off his wig to wipe his head, 
which occaſioned ſuch univerſal horrour, that 
all who were near the door eſcaped into other 
apartments, while thoſe who were too much en- 
cloſed for flight, with one accord turned away 
their heads. 

Captain Areſby, being applied to by ſome o 
the ladies to remonſtrate upon this . 
behaviour, advanced to him, and ſaid, I am 
quite abimé, Sir, to incommode you, but the 
commands of the ladies are inſuperable. Give me 
leave, Sir, to entreat that you would put on your 
wig. 

* My wig? cried he, ay, ay, ſhall in 4 mo- 
ment, only want to wipe my head firſt” 

© | am quite aſſomme, Sir, returned the cap- 
tain, © to diſturb you, but J muſt really hint you 
don't comprehend me: the ladies are extremely 
inconvenienced by theſe ſort of ſigkts, and we 
make it a principle ney ſhould never bs accab.# 
with them. 


a * Anan P cried Mr. Briggs, ſtaring. | 
A'3 


CE CILIA. | 

© I fay, Sir,“ replied the captain, * the ladies 
are quite au deſeſpoir that you will not cover your 
head.” A HO. 
What for?” cried he, what's the matter 
with my head? ne'er a man here got a better! 
very good ſtuff in it: won't change it with ne'er a 
one of you Þ 85 | 

Aad then, half unconſcious of the offence he 
had given, and half angry.at the rebuke he had 
received he Kiſurely completed his defign, and 
again put on his wig, ſettling it to his face with 
as much compoſure as if he had performed the 
operation in his own drefling-rcom. 


. 


he captain, having gained 


kis point, walked 


away, making, however, various giimaces of diſ- 

guft, and, whifpering from ſide to ſide, * he's the 

16ft petrifying ſellow I ever was abſed by I 
Mr. Briggs then, with much derifion, and ſun- 


dry diſtortions of countenance, liſtened to an 


ltalian ſong; after which, he buſtled back to the 
vuier apaitment, in ſearch of Cecilia, who, 
athamed of ſeeming a party in the difturbance he 
had excited, had taken the opportunity of his diſ- 
pute with the Captain, to run into the next room; 
where, however, be preſently found her, while 
ſhe was giving an account to Mr. Gofport of her 
connexion with him, to which Morrice, ever eu- 
Tious and eager to know what was going forward, 
was alſo liftening. | 
Ah, little chick l' cried he, © got to you again! 
ſoon out-joſtle thoſe jemmy ſparks! But 
where's the ſupper ?——ſee nothing of the ſupper! 
Time to go to bed;——ſuppoſe there is none; 
all a take in; nothing but a little piping. 

Supper, Str?” cried Ceciliaz the concert is 
not over yet. Was ſupper mentioned in your card 
of invitation ? | | „ +.0 

© Ay, to be ſure, ſhould nct have come elſe. 
Don't viſit often; always coſts money. Wiſh I 
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had not come now; wore a hole in 1 ſhoe hard- 

ly « crack in it before.“ WAY 
Why youdid not walk, Sir?“ 
Did, didg why not?— Might as 3 1 
ſtayed away chough; daubed my beſt coat, like to 
have ſpoilt it.“ 

So much the better for the taylors, Sis,” faid 
Morrice, pertly, for then you muſt have ano- 
ther.“ | 

6 Another! what for? ha'n't had this ſeven 
years; juſt as good as new.” 

* | hope,” ſaid Cecilia, you had not another 


fall * 


Wor ſe, worſe ; like to have loſt my bundle” | 
What bundle, ie? 

© Beſt coat and waiſtcoat brought 'em in my 
handkerchief, purpoſe to ſave them. When will 
Mafter Harrel do as much ?? _ | 

But had you no apprehenfions, Sir? ſaid Mr. 
Goſport drily, that the handkerchief would be 
the ſooner worn out for having a knot tied in it ?? 
© Took care of that, tied it flack. Met an un- 
lucky boy ; little dog gave it a bn ; knot ffipt z 
coat and waiſteoat popt out.? 

© But what became of the boy, Sir Ws cried 
Morriee, © I hope he got off? 

Could not run for laughing; caught him. in a 
a minute; gave him ſomething to laugh for 3 
drubbed him ſoundly.* _ | 

O poor fellow Þ cried Morrice with a loud 
halloo, I am really ſorry for him. But pray, 
Sir, what became o r beft eoat and waiſtcoat 
while you gave him thy drubbing ? * you leave 
them in the dirt?” 
No, Mr: Nincompoep,” anſwered Briggs an- 
grily, I put them on a ſtall.” 

That was a perilous expedient, Sir; ſaid Mr. 
Voſport, aud I ſhould fear might be attended 

5 REM | 
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with ill conſequences, for the owner of the ftall 
would be apt to expect ſome little doucenr- How 
did you manage, Sit?“ c 
* Bought a halfpenny worth of apples. Serve 
for ſupper to- morrow- night. 
But how, Sir did you get your cloaths dried, , 
or cleaned ?? 
© Went to an alcthouſe; coſt me half a pint.” _ 
And pray, Sir,“ oried Morrice, * where, at 
laſt, did you make our toilette? 
© Eha'n't tell, n't tell; aſk no more queſ: 
tions. What . 8 man ſlips on a coat 
and waiftcoar ?” h 
Why, Sir, this will prove an expenſive. expe- 
dition to you,” ſaid Mr. Goſport, very gravely : 
Have you caſt up what it may coſt you?? | 
More than it's worth, more than it's worth,“ 
anſwered he pettiſhly ; ha'n' t laid out ſo much in 
pleaſure theſe five years.” 
© Ha! ha! cried Morrice, hallooing aloud; 
why it can*t be more than ſixpence | in all 
- © Sixpence ?? repeated he ſcornfully, if you 
don't know the value of ſixpence, you'll never be 
Worth fivepence three farthings. How do think 
got rich, hay? —by wearing fine coats, and friz- 
zling my pate ? Noo, no; Maſter Harrel for that : 
aſk him if he'll caſt an account with me !—never 
knew a man worth a penny with ſuch a coat as 
that on.“ 
Morrice again laughed, and again Mr. Briggs 
reproved him; and Cecilia, taking advantage of 
the ſquabble, ſtole back to the muſic room. 
Here, in a few minutes, Mrs. Panton, a lady 
who frequently viſited at the houſe, approached. 
Cecilia, followed by a gentleman, whom ſhe had 
never before ſcen, but who was fo evidently. 
charmed with her, that he looked at no other 
object ſince his entrance into the houſe. 
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Mrs. Panton, preſented him to her by the 
name of Mr. Marriot, told her he had begged her 
intercefſivn for the honour of her hand in the 
two firſt dances: and the moment ſhe auſwered 
that ſhe was already engaged, the ſame requeſt 
was made for the two following. Cecilia had 
then no excuſe, and was therefore obliged to ac- 
cept him. . V 

The hope ſhe had entertained in the early part 
of the evening, was already almoſt wholly extiu- 
guiſhed ; Del.ile appeared not! though her eye 


watched the entrance of every new viſitor, and her 


vexation made her believe that he alone of all the 
town was abſent. es FR ee ARE 
When the concert was over, the company join- 
ed promiſcuouſly for chat and refreſhment before 
the ball; and Mr. Goſport advanced to Cecilia, 
to relate a ridiculous diſpute. which had juſt paſſ;4 
between Mr. Briggs and Morricge. 
© You, Mr. Goſport,” ſaid Cecilia, © whoſeem - 
to make the minutiæ of abſurd characters your 
ſtudy, can explain to me, perhaps, why Mr. 
Briggs ſeems to have as much plcaſure in proclaim- 
int his meanneſs, as in boaſting his wealth? * 

Becauſe,” anſwered Mr. Goſport, © he knows 

them, in bis own affairs, to-bz ſo nearly allied, 
that but for praiſing the one, he had never paſ- 

ſeſſed the other; ignorant, therefore, of all diſ- 
crimination,—except, indeed, of pounds, fſhf- 
lings and pence ? - he ſuppuſes them neceſſarily in- 
ſ-parable, becauſe with him they were united. 
What, you, however, call meanneſs, he thinks 
wiſdom, and recolle&s, therefore, not with 
ſhame but with triumph, the various little arts 
2 * by which his coffers have been 
Here Lord Frno'f, concluding Cecilia ſtill diſ- 
engaged from ſeeing * ouly diſcourſe with Mr, 
; : | 
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Goſport and Mr. Monckton, one of whom was 


old enough to be her father, and the other was a 
married man, advanced, and pteſenting to her 
Lord Derford, his ſon, a gabel. not yet of ages 
ſolicited for him the honour of her Band as His 
partner.. | | r 
Cecilia, having a double excuſe, eaſily declined 
this propoſal ; Lord Ernolf, however, was too 
earneſt to be repulſed, and told her he ſhould 
again try his intereſt when her two preſent en- 
gagements were fulfilled. Hopeteſs, now, of 
young Delvile, ſhe heard this intimation with in- 
difference; and was accompanying Mr. Monckton 
into the ball-room, when Miſs Larolles, flying 
towards her with an air of infinite eagerneſs, 


caught. her hand, and faid in a whiſper, pray let 


me wiſh you joy,” 


© Certainly ? ſaid Cecilia, © but pray let me aſk 
you of what ?? | x ; 
© O Lord, now,” anſwered ſhe, am ſure 
you know what I mean; but you muſt know T 
have a prodigious monſtrous great favour to beg 
of you: now pray don't refuſe me; | aſſure you 
if you do, I ſhall be ſo mortified you've no no- 
tion.“ . BY 
Well what is it?“ 6:1 
Nothing but to let me be one of your bride 
maids. I aſſure you I fhall take it as the greateſt 
favour in the world.“ b dy 
My bride maid!” cried Cecilia; * do you not 


rhink the bridegroom himſelf will be rather of- 


fended to find a bi ide maid appointed, before he is 


even thought of 7? 


O pray, now,“ cried ſhe, * don't be ill na- 
tured, for if you are, you've no idea- how I ſhall 


de diſappointed. Only conceive what happened 


to me three weeks ago! You muſt know I was 


invited to Miſs Clinton's wedding, and ſo I made 
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vp 4 new dreſs on purpoſe, in a very particular 
ſort of ſhape, quite of my own invention, and it 
had the f n effects you can conceive; well, 
and when the time came, do you know her mo- 
ther happened to die! Never any thing was ſo 
exceſſive untucky, for now ſhe won't be married 
this half year, and my dreſs will be quite old and 
yellow; for it's all white, and the moſt: beautiful 
I ever ſaw iu your life.“ n 
Upon my word you are very obliging ! cried 
Cecilia laughing; and pray do you make inte- 
reſt regularly round with all your: female acquain- 
tance to be married upon this oecaſion, or am 
the only one you think this dreſs will work 
upon?“ 8 | REM — 
Now how exceſſive teazing? eried Miſs La- 
rolles, when you know ſo well what I mean, 
and when all the town knows as well as myſelf” 
Cecilia then ſeriouſly enquired whether ſhe had 
really any meaning at all. 
Lord yes,“ anſwered ſhe, © you know I mean 
about Sir Kobert Floyer : for Pm told you've quite 
refuſed Lord Derford. e 
And are you alſo told that I have accepted Sir 
Nobert Hen ;., , in fy. 2 
O dear yes I- the jewels are bought, and the 
equipages are built; it's quite a ſettled thing L 
Know. very well. 
©. Cecilia then very gravely began an attempt to 
undceeive her; but the dancing beginning alſo at 
the ſame time, ſhe ſtayed not to hear her, hur- 
-rying, with a beating heart ta the place of acti- 
on. Mr. Monckton and, his fair partuer then 


followed, mutually exclaiming againſt Mr. Har- 


rrel's impenetrable conduct; of which: Cecilia, 
however, in a thort time ceaſed wholly to think, 
| for as ſoon as the firſt cotillon was over, ſhe per- 

* - *ceived. young Delvile juſt walking into the room. 
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* Suxpriſe, pleaſure and confuſion aſſailed her 
all at ouce; ſhe had entirely given up her expec- 
tation of ſeeing him, and an abſenee ſo determin- 
ed had led her to-conclude he had purſuits which 
ovght to make her join in wiſhing it leugthened; 
but now he appeared, that concluſion, with the 
fears that gave riſe to it, vaniſhed ; and ſhe re- 
gretted nothing but the unfortunate ſueceſſion of 
engagements Which would prevent her dancing 
with him at all, and probably keep off all conver- 
ſation with him till ſupper time. 9555 | 
_ - She ſoon, however, perceived a change in his 
air and behaviour that extremely aſtoniſhed her; 
he looked grave and thoughtful, ſaluted. her at a 
diſtance, ſhewed no ſign of any intention to ap- 
proach her, regarded the dance and dancers as 
a public ſpeQacle in which he had no chance of 
perſonal intereſt, and ſeemed wholly altered, not 
merely with reſped to her, but to himſelf, as his 
former eagerneſs for her ſociety was not more 
abated than ber former general gaiety. 799 

She had no time, however, for comments, as 
ſhe was preſently called to the ſecond cotillon ; 
but the confuſed and unpleaſant ideas which, 
without waiting for time or reflection, crowded 
upon her imagination on obſerving his behaviour, 
were not more depreſſing tocherſelf, than obvious 
to her partner; Mr. Monckton by the change in 
her countenanoe firſt perceived the entranee of 
young Delvile, and by her apparent emotion aid 
uncaſineſs, readily penetrated into the ſtate of her 
mind; he was confirmed that her affections were 
engaged; he ſaw, too, that ſhe was doubtful with 
-what return. ee e, een, 

The grief with which he made the firſt diſcove- 
ry, was ſome what leſſened by the hopes he conceiv- 
ed from the ſecond ; yet the evening was to him 
as paifnul as to Cecilia, ſynce he now knew that 
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whatever proſperity. might —— attend his 
addreſs and aſſiduity, her heart was 

to beſtow ; and that even were he ſure of young 
Delvile's indifference; and aQually at libe 
make propoſals for himſelf, the time of being 
firſt in her eſteem was at an end, and the bong 
earned good opinion which he had hoped wout 
have ripened into affection, might now be wholly 


undermined by the ſudden impreſſion of a lively 


ſtranger, without trouble to himſelf, - and perhaps 
without pleaſure ! 

Reflections ſuch as theſe wholly Anbei the 
delight he had promiſed himſelf front dancing 
with her, and took from him all power to com- 
bat the anxiety with which he was ſciaed; when 
the ſecond cotillon, therefore, was over, inſtead 
of following her to a ſeat, or taking the privi- 
lege of his preſent ſituation to converſe with her; 
the jealouſy riſing in his breaſt robbed him of alt 
ſatisfaction, and gave to him no other defire than 
to judge its juſtice by A Fg her motions at a 
diſtauce. 
Mean while Ce, inattentive whether le a6: 
companied or quitted her, proceeded to the firſt 
vacant ſeat. Young Delvile was ſtanding near it;, 
and, in a ſhort time, but rather as if he could 
not avoid than as if he wiſhed it, he came to en- 
quire how ſhe did. 

The ſimpleſt queſtion, in the then ſauation t 
her mind, was ſufficient to confuſe her, and 
though ſhe anſwered, ſhe hardly knew what he 
had aſked. A minute's recollection, however, 
reſtored an apparent compoſure, and ſhe talked 
to him of Mrs. Dclvile, with her uſual partial re- 
gard for that lady, and with an earneſt endeavour 
to ſeom unconſcious of any alteration in his be- 
haviour. | , 


Yet, to him, even this trifling and general. 


ot her own 


| Cecilia, called to a ſervant who was paſſing, 


— cAn—” * 
— 
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converſation was evidently painful, and he looked 
relieved. by. the approach 4 Sir Robert Floyer, 


who ſoon after joined them. 


At this time a young lady who was ſing by 


| cp of lemonade : Cecilia deſired he would bring 


r one alfo;; but Delvile, not ſorry to break 


the diſcourſe, ſaid he would himſelf be her cup- 


bearer, and for that purpoſe went away. 
A moment after, the fervant returned wth 
ſome lemonade to Cecilia's neighbour, and Sir 


Robert, taking a glaſs from him, brought it to 


Ceeilia at, the very inſtant young Delvile came 
with another. 

© think lam before-haud with you, mA ſaid 
the inſolent Baronet. 

No, fir,” anſwered young Pelvile, - 1 think 
we were both in together: Miſs Beverley, how - 
ever, is ſteward o the race, and we muſt ſub- 
mit to her deciſion.” 


Well, madam, eried Sir Robert, « here: we 
; ſtand, waiting 4 pleaſtre. Which is to be 
the happy man 


Each, I hope, anfivered C. cilia, with admi- 
rable preſence of mind, * fince | expect no leſs 


than that you will both do me the honour of 


drinking my health.” 
This little contrivance, which ſaved her alike 
from ſhowing favour or giving offe nee, could not 


but be applauded by both. parties: and white they 


obeyed her orders, ſhe took a third glals herſelf 


from the ſervant, 


While this was les, Mr. Briggs, again per- 
ceiving her, ſtumpt haſtily towards her, calling 


out, Ab ah, my duck! what's that? get ſome- 


thing nice; Come here, my lad, taſte it r 


ſelf! 


He then took a glaſs, but having only put it to 


OE In WE IN (Ep — 
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his mouth, made awry face, and returned it, ſay- 


ing © Bad! bad; poor push not a drop 


of rum in it P 

__ © So much the better, Sir, Wied Morrice, wh6 
diverted himſelf by following him, © for then you 
ſee the maſter of the houſe ſpares i in ſomething, 
and you faid he ſpared in nothing. 


Don't ſpare m fools returned Mr, Briggs, 
© keeps them in plenty. 


No, Sir, nor in any out ot the way charac- 
ters,“ anſwered Morrice. 
; © So much the worſe,” cried Briggs, ſo muck 
the worſe} eat him out of houfe and home; 
won't leave him a rag on his back, nor 2 penny in 
his pocket. Never mind 'em, my little duck ; 
mind none of your olga but me; t older two 
a'n't worth a ruſh. 

Cecilia, ſomewhat aſhamed of this en 
looked towards young Delvile, in whom it oecaſi- 


dned the firſt ſmile ſhe had em that evening. 


* Been looking about for yon; — 


Briggs, noddin ſagaciouſly ; * believe I've found 
| ene will do. Guefs what  mean;—106,0001, 


—hay ?—what ſay to that? any thang better at 
the weſt end of the town??? 


_ © 100,000). cried Morrice, © and pray, Sir, 


who may this be?“ 


Not you, Mr. Jackanapes ſure of that. Fr n't 
quite poſitive he'll have you, neither. T hink be 
will, though.” 

Pray, Sir, what age is he?“ cried the never 
daunted Morrice 

C Why about—let's fec—don't know, never 
heard,—what ſignifies ?? 

. But, Sir, he's an old man, 1 N by bo- 
ing ſo rich ?? 
Old? no, no ſuch thing 3 about N. own 
ſlanding. | 
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What, Sir, and do you propoſe him for an 
huſband to Miſs Beverley ? 
Why not? know ever a one warmer? think 
Maſter Harcel” wil get her a better? or other 
old Don, in the grand ſquare? I 
lf you pleaſe, Sir,“ cried Cecilia, baſtily, 
© we will talk of this matter another time..“ 
No, pray,” cried young Delvile, who could 
not forbear laughing, let it be diſeuſſed now. 
Hate him,” continued Mr. Briggs, © hate em 


both! one ſpending more than he's worth, cheated. 


and over-reached by fools, running into goal, to 
pleaſe a parcel of knaves; t' other counting nothing 
but uncles and grandfathers, dealing ont fine names 
inftead of caſh, caſting up more couſins than gui- 
neas— | | 1 | : 

Again Cecilia endeavoured to ſilence him, but, 


only chucking her under the chin, he went on, 


Ay, ay, my little duck, never mind em; one 
of. em i'n't worth a penny, and t'other has nothing 
in his pockets but liſts of the defunt. What good 
will come of that, would not give twopence a doz- 
enfor'em! A poor ſet of grandees, with nothing 


but a tie-wig for their portions 


Cecilia, unable to bear this harangue in the pre- 
ſence of young Delvile, who, however, laughed it 
off with a very good grace, aroſe with an intention 
ta retreat, which being perceived by Sir Robert. 
Floyer, who attended to this dialogue with haugh- 
ty contempt, he came forward, and ſaid, now 
then, madam, may I have the honour of your 
hand?“ \ | p 
No, Sir,” anſwered Cecilia, © I am engaged.“ 

* Engaged again,” cried he, with the air of a 
man who thought himſelf much injured. NS 
© Glad of it, glad of it? ſaid Mr. Briggs; 
* ſerved very right! have nothing to ſay to him, 
my chick! | 


- 


1 
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Vin not, fir 7 cried Sir Robert, with n 


imperious look. 0 e 
© Sha*'n't. have her, ſha'n't have her! can tell 
you that; won't conſent; know you of od.. 
And what do you know of me, pray, Sir?“ 
No good, no good; nothing to ſay to you; 
found fault with my noſe! ha'wt forgot it.“ ; 
At this moment Mr. Marriot came to claim his 
partner, who very willing to quit this ſcene of 
wrangling and vulgarity, immediately attended 


Miſs Larolles, again flying up to her, ſaid, O 
my dear, we were all.expiring to know who that 
creature is! I never ſaw ſuch a horrid fright in 
my life EEO bats: rnd 

Cecilia was beginning to ſatisfy her, but ſome 
more young ladies coming up to join in the re- 
queſt, ſhe-<udeavoured to paſs on ; O but,? cried 
Miſs Larolles, detaining her, do pray ſtop, for 
I've- ſomething to tell you that's ſo monſtrous, 
you've no idea. Do you know Mr. Meadows has 


nct danced at alt! and he's been flanding with 
Mr. Sawyer, and looking on all the time, and 
whiſpering and laughing ſo you've no notion. 
However, I aſſure you, I'm exceflive glad he did 
not aſk me, for all I have been ſitting fill all this 
time, for I had a great deal rather fit ſtill, I afſure 
you: only Pm ſorry I put on this dreſs, for any 
thing would have done juſt to lock on in that ſtu- 
pid manner,” n TOI 

Here Mr. Meadows ſauntered tcwards them; 
and all the young ladies began playing with their 
fans, and turning their heads another way, to 
diſguiſe the expectations which his approach a- 
wakened; and Miſs Larolles, in a haſty whiſper 
to Cecilia, cried, * Pray don't take any notice of 


what I ſaid, for if he ſheuld happen to aſk me, 1 


* 
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can't well refuſe him, you know, for if I do, he 'r 
be ſo exceſſive affronted you can't think? 
Mr. Meadows then, mixing in the little group, 
began, with ſundry grimaces, to exclaim, * * 
intole rably hot it is!” there's no ſuch thi 
breathing. How can any body think of dancing 4 
I am rus Afi Mr. - wry Fw has net a ventilator in 
this room. Don't you think it would be 4 80 
improvement ?* | 
Ibis ſpeech, though partienlarby addreſſed to 
no one, received imme diately an ane anſwer 
fiom all the young ladies. 

Then, turning to Miſs Larolles, * Dow you 
dance ” he ſaid. 

Mie,“ cried the, enbarralſed, * yes, | bilieve 
ſo,-really I don't ane nt quite deter- 
mined.” 

© Q, do dance,” anied he, drctebing himſelf, | 
and e * it always gives me fpiriis to ſee 


Then turning ſuddenly to Ceoilia, without any 
previous ceremony of renewing his acquaintance, 
either by ſpeaking or bowing, he POPE ſaid, 

Do you love dancing, ma'am ?* 

| « Yes, fir, extremely well.? 

I am very glad to hear it. You have one 
thing, then, to ſoften exiſtence.” 

Do you diflike it yourſelf ?? | 

What, dancing ? Oh dreadful ! bow it was 
ever adopted | in a civilized country I eannot find 
out ; *tis certainly a Barbarian exerciſe, and of 
ſavage origin. Don't you think ſo, Miſs La- 
rolles ?? 

Lord no,“ cried Miſs Larolles, * I aſſure you 
1 like it better than any thing; I know nothing 
ſo delightful; I declare, I dare ſay, I couki not 
hve without it ; 1 ſhould be ſa lu pid you can't 
conceive.? 
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© Why Iremember,' ſaid Mr. Marriot, when 
Mr. Meadows was always dancing himſelf, - Have 
you forgot, Sir, when you uſed to wiſh the night 
_ laſt for ever, that you might dance without 
ccan | 

Mr. Makes who was now intently forveying 
a Painting that was over the chimney- piece, ſeem- 
ed not to hear this queſtion, but preſently called 
out, I am amazed Mr. Harrel can ſuffer ſuch a 
picture as this to be in his houſe, I hate a por- 
trait, *tis ſo weariſome looking at a thing that is 
doin nothin 

; o you fle hiſtorical pid ures, Sir, any bet- 

ter 

O no, I deteft tliem! views be or- 
ders, and death } ſhocking } ſhocking !—l forink 
from them with horror!“ Axle 

© Perhaps you are fond of landſcapes * 

By no means! Green trees, and fat cows! 
what do they tell one? 1 hate every thing that 3s 


inſipid. & 


© Your foleration, then, faid Cealia, © wit 


not be very extenſive,? 

No,“ ſaid he, yawning, one can coletats 
nothing! one's patience is wholly exhauſted by 
the total tediouſneſs of every thing one fees, and 
every body oue talks with. Don't you: find it fo, 
ma'am ?? 

* Sometimes P faid Cecilia, rather ye 


* You are right, ma' am, extremely right; one 


does not know what in the world to do with one's 
felf. At home, one is killed with meditation, 
abroad, one is ove; powered by ceremony; no 
poſſibility of finding eafe or comfort. You never 
go into public, I think, ma' am?“ 

Why, not to be much marked, I find aid 
Cecilia, laughing. 1 


— 
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0, I beg your pardon | I believe I faw you 
one evening at Almack's: I really beg your par- 
don, bnt 1 had quite forgot i We ett 
: © Lord, Mr. Meadows,” ſaid Miſs Larolles, 
don't you know you are meaning the Pantheon? 
only conceive how you forget things!“ : 

© The Pantheon, was it? I never know one of 
thoſe places from another. 1 heartily wiſh they 
were all aboliſhed; | I hate public places. Tis 
terrible to be urider” the ſame roof with a ſet of 


people who would care nothing if they ſaw one 


expiring 1 

Vou are at leaſt, then, fond of the fociety 
of your friends ?? 

© Ono! to be worn out by ſeeing always the 
ſame faces,—one is ſick to death of friends ; no- 
thing 'makes one ſo melancholy.” 

Cecilia now went to join the dancers, and Mr. 
Meadows, turning to Miſs Larolles, ſaid, Pray 
don't let me keep you from dancing ; I am afraid 
you'll loſe your place.” 


| th No,” cricd ſhe, bridling, © 1 ſhan't dance at 
all” 

Hou erucl,? cried he, yawning, when you 
know how it exhilirates me to ſee you! Don't 
you think this room is very cloſe? I muſt go and 
try another atmoſphere, —But 1 ban you will re- 
lent, and dance ?? 

And then, ſtretching his arms, as if half afl rep, 
he ſauntered into the next room, where he drag 
himſelf upon a ſofa till the ball was over. 

The new partner of Cecilia, who was a wealthy, 
but very ſimple young man, uſed his utmoſt ef- 
forts to entertain and oblige her, and, flattered 


by the warmth of his own deſire, he fancied that 


he ſucceeded ; though, in a ſtate of ſuch ſuſ- 


penſe and anxiety, a man of brighter talents had 
failed. 


„„ r 


Str 
At the end of the two dances, Lord Ernolf 


= again attempted to engage her fon his ſon, but 


ſhe now excuſed herſelf from dancing any more, 
and ſat quietly as a ſpectatreſs till the reſt of the 
company gave over, Mr. Marriot, however, 
would not quit her, and ſhe was compelled to 
ſupport with him a trifling converſation, which, 
though irkſome to herſelf, to him, who had not 
ſeen her in her happier hour, was delightful. 
She expected every inſtant to be again joined 
by young Delvile, but the expeQation was diſap- 
pointed; he came not; ſhe concluded he was in 
another apartment ; the company was ſummoned 
to ſupper, ſhe then thought it impoſſible to meſs 
him; but, after waiting and looking for him in 
vain, ſhe found he had already left the houſe. 
The reſt of the evening ſhe ſcarce knew what 
| paſſed, for ſhe attended to nothing; Mr. Monek- 
ton might watch, and Mr. Briggs might exhort 
her, Sir Robert might diſplay his infolence, or 
Mr. Marriot his gallantry, —all was equally indif- 
ferent, and equally unheeded, and before half the, 
company left the houſe, ſhe retired to her own 
Tame: 4 | | | ; 
- She ſpent the night in the utmoſt diſturbance ; 
the occurrences of the evening, with reſpe& to 
young Delvile, ſhe looked upon as deciſive : if his 
abſence had chagrined her, his preſence bad till 
more ſhocked her, fince, while ſhe was left to 
cConjecture, though ſhe had fears, ſhe had hopes, 
and though all ſhe ſaw was gloomy, all ſhe ex- 
pected was pleaſant; but they had now met, and 
thoſe expectations proved fallacious. She knew 
not, indeed, how to account for the bees 
of his conduct; but in ſeeing it was ſtrange, ſhe 
was Convinced it was unfavourable : he had evi- 
dently avoided her while it was in his power, and 
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when, at laſt, he was obliged to meet her, he was 
formal, diſtant, and reſerved. 

The more ſhe recollected and dwelt upon the 
difference of his behaviour in their preceding meet- 
ing, the more angry as well as amazed ſhe be- 
came at the change, and though ſhe ſtill conclud- 
ed the purſuit of ſome other object occaſioned it, 
ſhe could find no excuſe for his ficklenefs if that 
purſuit was recent, nor for his caprice, if it was. 
anterior. | 


* H A Pp. II. 
A BI OA His. 
Tu E next day, Cecilia, to drive Delvile a lit» 


tle from her thoughts, which ſhe now no longer 


wiſhed him to occupy, again made a viſit to Miſs 
Belfield, whoſe ſociety afforded her more conſo- 


lation than any other ſhe could procure. 


She found her employed in packing up, and 
preparing to remove to another lodging, for her 
brother, ſhe ſaid, was ſo much better, that he did 
not think it right to continue in ſo diſgraceful a 


| ſituation. 


She talked with her acculemed openneſs of her 
affairs, and the intereſt which Cecilia involuntarily 


took in them, contributed to leſſen her vexation in 


thinking of her own. The generous friend of 

my brother,” ſaid ſhe, ©, who, though but a new 
acquaintance tv him, has courted him in all his 
ſorrows, when every body elſe forſook him, has 
brought him at laſt into a better way of thinking. 


He ſays there is a gentleman whoſe ſon is ſoon | 


go! ng abroad, who he is almoſt ſure will like my 
rother vaſtly, and in another week, he is to be 
introduced to him. And fo, if my mother can 
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but recone le herſelf to parting with him, per- 
haps we may all do well again?“ a 

* Your mother, ſaid Cecilia, © when be is 
gone, will better know the value of the bleſſing 
ſhe has left in her daughter.“ os Fg | 

O no, madara, no; ſhe is wrapt up in him, 
and cares nothing for all the world beſides. It 
was always ſo, and we have all of us been uſed to 
it. But we have had a ſad ſcene ſince you were 
ſo kind as to come laſt; for when ſhe told him 
what ſhe had done, he was almoſt out of his ſen- 
ſes with anger that we had acquainted yon with - 
his diſtreſs, and he ſaid it was publiſhing his miſe- 
ry, und undoing whatever his triends or himfelf 
could do, for it was making him aſhamed to appear 
in the world, even when his affairs might be bet- 
ter. But I told him again and again that you had 
as much fweetnefs as . goodneſs, and inſtead of 
_— his reputation, would do him nothing but 

I am ſorry,' ſaid Cecilia, Mrs. Belfield men ; 
tioned the circumſtance at all; it would have been 
better, for many reaſons, that he ſhould not have 


She hoped it would pleaſe him,“ anſwered 
Mifs Belfield, however, he made us both pro- 
miſe we would take no ſuch ſtep in future, for 
he ſaid we were not reduced to ſo much indigevce 
whatever he was: and that, as to our accepting 
money from other people, that we might ſave up 
our own for him, it would be anſwering no pur- 
poſe, for he ſhould think himſelf a monſter to 
make uſe of it!? e 

And what ſaid your mother??? 

© Why ſhe gave him a great many promiſes 
that ſhe would never vex him about it again ; and 
indeed, much as I know we are obliged to you 
madam, and gratefully as I am ſure I would lay 
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_ down my life to ſerve you, I am very glad in this 
caſe that my brother has found it out. For 
though I ſo much wiſh him to do ſomething for 
himſelf, and not to be ſo proud, and live in a 
manner he has no right to, do, I think for all 
that, that it is a great diſgrace to my poor fa- 
ther's honeſt memory, to have us turn beggars, 
after his death, when he left us all ſo well pro- 
2 for, if we had but known how to be ſatis- 
fed.” | f | 
© There is a natural reQitude in your heart,? 
ſaid * © that the ableſt caſuiſts could not 
men 25 1 | 3 
She then enquired whither they were removing, 
and Miſs Belfield told her to Portland-ſtreet, Ox- 
ford-road, where they were to have two apart- 
ments up two pair of ſtairs, and the uſe ofa very 
good parlour, in which her brother might ſee his 
friends. And this,“ added ſne, is a luxury for 
which nobody can blame him, becauſe if he has 
not the appearance of a decent home, no gentle- 
man will employ him.“ Nees Earth 
The Paddington houſe, ſhe ſaid, was already let, 
and her mother was determined not to hire ano- 
ther but ſtill to live as penuriouſly as poſſible, in 
order, notwithſtanding his remonſtrances, to ſave 
all ſhe could of her income for her ſon. _— 
Here the converſation was interrupted, by the 
entrance of Mrs Belfield, who very familiarly, 
ſaid ſhe came to tell Cecilia, they were all in the 
awrong box, in letting her ſon know of the 100. 
Bank note, * for,” continued ſhe, * he has a pride 
that would grace a duke, and he thinks nothing of 
his hardſhips, ſo long as nobody knows of them. 
So another time we muſt manage things better, 
and when we do him any good, not let him know 
a word of the matter. We'll ſettle it all among 
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ourſelyves and one day or other heil be glad enough 
ta ank. , GI x e 
Cecilia, ho ſaw Miſs Belfield colour with ſnlame 
at the freedom of this hint, now aroſe to depart: 
but Mrs. Belfield begged her not to go ſo ſoon, and 
preſſad her: with ſuch urgency. to again fit. down, 
that ſhe was obliged. to comply. © ONES 
She then began a warm commendation of her. 
ſon, laviſhly. praiſing all his good qualities, and ex- 


altingt even his defects, concluding with ſaying . | 


But, ma' am, for all he's ſuch a complete gentle- 
man, and for all he's made fo much of, he was 
ſo diffident, I could not get him to call and thank 
vou for the. preſent. you made him, though, when 
be went: his laſt. airing, I almoſt knelt to him to do 
it. But, with all his merit he wants as much en- 
couragement as a lady, for I can tell you it is not 
a little will do for him“ Eero 
Ceccilia, amazed at this. extraordinary ſpeech, 
looked from the mother to the daughter, in order 
to diſcover its meaning, which, however, was ſoon 
rendered plainer by what followed...  _. 

| * But pray now, malam, dont think him the 
more ungrateful for his ſhyneſs, for young ladies 
ſo high. in the, world as you are, muſt go pretty 
good lengths before a young man will get..cou- , 
rage to ſpeak to them. And though have told 
y. ſon over and over that the ladies never like a 
an the worſe for being a little bold, he's ſo much 
owrr in the mouth that it has no eſſect upon him. 
But it all comes of his being brought up at the uni- 
erſity, for that makes him think be knows better 
ban I can tell him., And ſo, to be ſure it does. 
lowever, for all that, it is a hard thing upon a 
other to find all ſhe ſays juſt goes for nothing. But 
bope you'll excuſe him, ma am, for it's nothing 
the world but his over-modeſty. 
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Cecilia now ſtared with a look of fo much 


aſtoniſhment and diſpleaſure, that Mrs. Belfield, 
ſaſpeQing. ſhe had gone rather too far, added, I 
beg you won't take what I've ſaid amiſs, ma' am, 
for we mothers of families are more uſed to ſpeak 
out than maiden ladies. And I ſhould not have 
faid ſo much, but only I was afraid you would 
miſconſtrue my ſon's backwardneſs, and ſo that 
he might be flung out of your favour at laſt, and 


all for nothing but having too much reſpect for 


you.” $i . Pf 
O dear mother ' cried Miſs Belfield, whoſe 


face was the colour of ſcarlet, © pray 


* What's the matter now ?* cried Mrs. Belfield ; 


© you are as ſhy as your brother; and if we 
are all to be ſo, when are we to come to an un- 
derſtanding ? 5 | 

Not immediately, I believe indeed, ſaid Ce- 


eilia, riſing, but that we may not plunge dec per 


in our miſtakes, J will for the preſent take my 
leave!“ | 

No, ma%am,? cried Mrs. Pelfiel#, ſtopping 
ner, pray don't go yet, for I've got a great 
many things I want to talk to you about. In 
the firſt place, ma'am, pray what is your opinzon 
of the ſcheme for ſending. ſon abroad into 
foreign parts? | don't know what you may think 


of it, but as to me, it half drives me out of my 


ſenſes to have him taken away from me at laſt in 
that unnatural manner. And I'm ſure, ma'am, 
if you would only put in a word againſt it, I dare 
Tay he would give it up without a demur.“ 
Me? cried Cecilia, drſengaging herſelf from 
her hold, No, madam, you mult apply to thoſe 
friends who better underſtand his affairs, and 
Who would have a deeper intereſt in detaining 


© Lack a day l' cried Mrs. Belfield, with ſcarcely 
ſmothered vexation, how hard it is to make 
theſe grand young ladies come to reaſon! As to 
my ſon's other friends, what good will it do for 
him to mind what they ſay ? who can expect him 
to give up his journey, without knowing what 
amends he ſhall get for it?“ 125 

* You muſt ſettle this matter with him at your 
Jeiſure,” ſaid Cecilia, 1 cannot now ſtay another 
moment. 3 55 

Mrs. Belfield, again finding ſne had been too 
precipitate, tried to draw back, ſaying, Pray. 
ma' am, don't let what I have mentioned go againſt 
my ſon in your good opinion, for he knows no 
more of it than the furtheſt perſon in the world, 
as my daughter can teſtify : for as to ſhyneſs, he's 
juſt as ſhy as a lady himſelf ; ſo what good he 
ever got at the Univerſity, as to the matter of 
making his fortune, it's what I never could diſ- 
cover. However, I dare ſay he knows beſt; 
though when all comes to all, if I was to ſpeak 
my mind, I think he's made but a poor hand of 
it. | 5 8 

Cecilia, who only through compaſſion to the 
bluſhing Henrietta forbore repreſſing this for- 
wardneſs more ſeriouſly, merely anſwered Mrs. 
Belfield by wiſhing her good morning: but, while 
ſhe was taking a kinder leave of her timid daugh- 
ter, the mother added, as to the preſent, 
ma'am, you was ſo kind to make us, Henny can 
aq for me every penny of it ſhall go to my 

on. | es Op 
* I rather meant it,“ ſaid Cecilia, .* for your 

daughter, but if it is of uſe to any body, my 
purpoſe is ſufficiently anſwered.” t 
| Mrs. Belfield again preſſed her to fit down, _ 
e but ſhe would not again liſten to her, coldly ſay- 
ing, I am ſorry you 1 Mr. Belfield with 
5 2 
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any mention of what paſſed between his ſiſter 
and me, but ſhould. you ſpeak of it again, I beg 
you will explain to him that he had no concern 
in that little tranſaction, which belonged wholly 
to ourſelves.” TT . e Luis A Tee: 
She then haſtened down ſtairs, followed, how- 
ever, 'by Mrs. Belfield, making aukward excuſes 
for what ſhe. had ſaid intermixed with frequent 
hints that ſhe knew all the time ſhe was in 
r | N 
This little incident, which convinced Cecilia 
Mrs. Belfield was firmly perſuaded ſhe was in 
love with her ſon, gave her much uneaſineſs; ſhe - 
feared the ſon himſelf might entertain the ſame 
notion, and thought it moſt probable the —＋ ＋ 
ter alſo had imbibed it, though but for the for- 
ward vulgarity of the ſanguine mother, their o- 
inions might long have remained concealed. 
Her benevolence towards them, notwithſtanding 
its purity, muſt now therefore ceaſe to be exerted: © 
— ſhe even viſit Miſs Belfield, ſince pru- 
dence, and a regard for her own character, ſeem- 
ed immediately to prohibit all commerce with the 
family. — . „ Toe nates Sed 
And thus difficult,” cried ſhe; is the blame- 
Jeſs uſe of riches,” though all 'who want them, 
think nothing ſo eaſy as their diſpoſal 1 This fa- 
mily'I have ſo much wiſhed to ſerve, I may at 
luaſt only have injured, - ſince the diſappointment ' 
of their higher expectations, may render all 
ſmaller benefits contemptible. And thus this un- 
fortunate miſconſtruction of my good offices, 
robs them of a uſeful aſſiſtant, and deprives me 
at the ſame time of an amiable companion. 
As ſoon as ſhe returned home, ſhe had a letter 
put into her hand, which came from Mr. Marriot, 
whoſe ſervant had twice called for an anſwer in 
the ſhort time ſhe -had been abſent. | - > 
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This letter contained a moſt paſſionate avowal 
of the impreſſion ſhe? had mage. on his heart the 
receding evening, and an angry complaint that 
Mr. Harrel had _refuſed.. to hear.; his. prapoſals. 
He entreated her permiſſion to. wait upon her 
for only five minutes, and concluded with. the 
_ moſt fervent On of reſpect and admire- 
ien. 

„The precipitaney of this declaration. ſerved 
merely to confirm the opinion the. had, already 
conceived of the weak neſs, of his nnderftapding : 
but the obſtinacy of Mr., Harrel irritated, and diſ- 

treſſed her, though weary. of expoſtulating with 
ſo hopeleſs a ſubject, whom neither reaſon nor 
gratitude could turn from his own. purpoſes, ſhe 
was obliged to ſubmit to his management, and 
was well content, in the preſent inſtance, to affirm 
| his decree. She therefore wrote a, conciſe an- 
ſwer to her new admirer, in the uſual an of 
civil rejection. 


© H A p. III. a 
An E 


Ce ECILIA was informed the next morning 
that a young woman begged to ſpeak with her, 
and upon ſending for her up ſtairs, ſhe ſaw, to 
her great ſurpriſe, Miſs Belfield. 
She came in fear and trembling, ſent, ſhe 
ſaid, by her mother, to intreat her pardon for 
| what had paſſed the preceding day; But I 
know, madam,” ſhe added, you cannot pardon 
it, and therefore all that | mean to do is to clear 
my brothergfrom any ſhare' in what was ſaid, for 
indeed he has too much ſenſe to harbour any 
ſuch preſumption ; * thank you with a moſt 
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grateful heart for all the goodneſs you have ſhewn 
us. 

And then, modeſtly courteſy ing, ſhe would 
| have returned home; but Cecilia, much touched 
by her gentleneſs, took her hand, and kindly re- 
viving her by affurances of eſteem, entreated that 
| the would lengthen her ſtay.” 

" * Ho good is this, madam, ' ſaid ſhe, after 
having ſo much reaſon to think ſo ill of me and of 
all of us! I tried all in my power to undeceive 
my mother, or at leaſt to keep her quiet; but 
| ſhe was fo much perſuaded ſhe was right, that ſhe. 
© never would liſten to me, and always ſaid, did J 
ſuppole it was for me you conds ſcended to come fo 
often? 

* Yes, anſwered Cecilia, * moſt undoubeedly ; | 
| had I not known you, however well | might have 
wifhed your brother, I ſhould certainly not have 
viſited at his houſe. But I am very happy to 
hear the miſtake has ſpread no further,” 

* No indeed, madam, I never once thought of 
it; and as to my brother, when my mother only 
hinted it to him, he was quite angry. But though 
I don't mean to vindicate what has happened, 
you will not, I. hope, be diſpleaſed if I ſay my 
mother is much more pardonable than ſhe ſeems 
to be, for the ſame miſtake ſhe made with you 
ſhe would have bcen as apt to have made with a 
princeſs ; it was not, therefore, from any want 
of reſpe&, but merely ſrom thinking my brother 
might marry as high as he pleaſed, and believing 
no lady would refuſe aim, if he would but have 
the courage to ſpeak.” 

' Cecilia aſſured her ſhe would think na more of 
the error, but told her that to avoid its renewal, 
ſhe muſt decline calling upon her again till her 
brother was gone. She begged therefore, to ſee 
her in Portman -ſquare whenever ſhe Lad leiſure, 
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repeatedly aſſuring her of her good opinion and 
regard, and of the pleaſure with which ſhe ſhould 
ſe ze every opportunity of ſhewing them. 

Delighted by a reception ſo kind, Miſs Belfielid 
remained with her all the morning; and when at 
laſt ſhe was obliged to leave her, ſhe was but too 
happy in being ſolicited to repeat her viſit. 

She ſuffered one day only to elapſe' before ſhe 
ſhewed her readineſs to accept the friendſhip 
that was offered her; and Cecilia, much pleaſed 

by this eagerneſs, redoubled her efforts to oblige 
and to ſerve her. % 5 

From this time hardly a day paſſed in which 
ſhe did not call in Portman-ſquare, where no- 
thing in her. reception was omitted that coul 
contribute to her contentment. Cecilia was glad 
to employ her mind in any way that related not 
to Delvile, whom ſhe now earneſtly endeavoured 
to think of no more, denying herſelf even the 
pleaſure of talking of him with Miſs Belfield, by 
the name of her brother*s noble friend. 

During this time ſhe deviſed. various methods, 
all too delicate to give even the ſhadow of offence, 
for making both uſeful and ornamental preſents 
to her new favourite, with whom ſire grew daily 
more ſatished, and to whom ſhe purpoſed here- 
after offering a reſidence in her own houſe. 

The trial of intimacy, fo difficult to the ableſt 
to ſtand, and from which even the moſt fault- 
lefs are fo rarely acquitted, Miſs Belfield ſuſ- 
tained with honour. Cecilia found her artleſs, 
ingenuous, . and aſſectionate; her underſtanding 
was good, though no pains had been taken to 
improve it; her diſpoſition, though ardent was 
ſoft, and her mind ſeemed informed by intuitive 
integrity. 2 r 

Sbe communicated to Cecilia all the affairs of 
her family, diſguiſing Ps her neither dillreſs 
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nor meanneſs, and ſeeking to palliate nothing but 
the groſſer parts of the character of her mother. 
She, ſeemed. equally ready to make known to her 
even the, moſt choſen' ſecrets of her owi boſom, 
for that ſuch' ſhe had was evident, from a fre- 
quent appearance of abſence : and uneaſineſs 
which 'ſhe took but little trouble -to- conceal. 


Cecilia, however, truſted not herſelf, in the pre- 


ſent critical ſituation, of her own mind, with any 
inquiries that might lead to 4 ſubzeQ ſhe was con- 
ſeious ſhe ought not to dwell upon: a-ſhort time, 
ſhe. hoped, would totally, remove her ſüſpence; 
but as ſhe had much leſs reaſon to expect good 
than evil, the made it her immediate ſtudy to 
repare for the worſt, and therefore carefully 
avoided all diſcourſe that by nouriſhing her ten- 
derneſs, might weaken her reſolution. | 


| 0 


While thus, in friendly converſation and virtu- 
ous forbearance, paſſed gravely, but not unhap- 
pily, the time of Cecilia, the reſt. of the houſe. 
was very differently employed: feaſting, revelling, 
amuſements of all ſorts were purſued with more 
eagerneſs than ever, and the alarm which ſo lately 
threatened their deſtruction, ſeemed now merely 
to heighten the .avidity with which they were 
ſought. Yet never was the diſunion of happineſs 
and. diverſion more ſtriking and obvious; Mr. 
Harrel, in ſpite of his natural levity, was ſeized 
from time to time with fits of horror that embit- 
tered his gayeſt moments, and caſt a cloud upon 
all his enjoyments. Always an enemy to ſoli- 
tude, he now found it wholly inſupportable, and 
ran into company of any ſort, leſs from a hope 
of finding entertainment, than from a dread of 
ſpending half an hour by himſelf. 

Cecilia, who ſaw that this rapacity for pleaſure 
encreaſed with his uneaſineſs, once more ventur- 


ed to ſpeak with his lady upon the ſubje& of 
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reformation; counſelling her to take advantage of 
his preſent apparent diſcontent, which ſhewed at 
leaſt ſome ſenſibility of his ſituation, in order to 
point out to him the neceſſity of an immediate in- 
fpection into his affairs, which, with a total 
change in his way of life, was her only chance 
for ſnatching him from the diſmal N 96 
into which he was ſinking. 

Mrs. Harrel declared her ſelſ ancqual to follows 
ing this advice, and ſaid that her whole ſtudy was 
to find Mr. Harrel, amuſement, for he was grown 
ſo.il-humoured and PR, be _ feared be- 
ing alone with hirn. | 

The houſe therefore now was more cronided 
than ever, and nothing but diſſipation was thought 
of. Among. thoſe who upon this plan were court- 
ed to it, the foremoſt was Mr. Morrice,. who; 
from a peculiar talent of uniting ſervility of conduct 
with, gaiety of ſpeech, made himſelf at once 
ſo agreeable and uſeful in the family, that 
in a ſhort time they fancied it impoſſible to live 
without him. And Morrice, though his firſt 
view in obtaining admittance had been the culti- 
vation of his acquaintance with Cecilia, was per- 
fealy ſatisfied with. the turn that matters had-ta- 
ken, ſince his utmoſt vanity had never led him- 
to entertain any ebe ern fer with her, and 
he thought his fortune as likely to profit from the: 
civility of her friends as of herſalf For Mere 
rice, however flighty and wild, had always at 
heart the ſtudy of his own intereſt; and thouglx 
from a giddy forwardneſs of diſpoſition he often 
gave offence, his meaning and his. ſerious atten- 
tion was not the leſs directed te the advance- 
ment of his own affairs: he formed no connec- 
tion from which he hoped not- ſoms benefit, and 
he conſidered the acquaintance and friendſhip. of 
his ſuperiors | in no other light than that of pro- 
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curing him ſooner or later recommendations to 
new clients. | | | 

Sir Robert Floyer alſo was more frequent than 
ever in his viſits, and Mr. Harrel, notwithſtand- 
ing the remonſtrances of Cecilia, contrived every 
poſſible opportunity of giving him acceſs to her. 
Mrs. Harrel herſelf, though hitherto neutral, now 
pleaded his cauſe with earneſtncſs? and Mr. Ar- 
nott, who had been her former refuge from this 
perſecution, grew ſo ſerious and ſo tender in his 
devoirs, that unable any longer to doubt the ſenti- 
ments ſhe had inſpired, ſhe was compelled even 


with him to be guarded and diſtant. 


She now with daily concern looked back to the 
ſacrifice ſhe had made to the worthleſs and un- 
grateful Mr. Harrel, and was ſometimes tempted 
to immediately chuſe another guardian, and leave 


his houſe for ever: yet the delicacy of her 


diſpoſitivn was averſe to any ſtep that might pub- 
licly expoſe him, and her early regard for his 
wits would not ſuffer her to put it in executi- 
On. | 

Theſe circumſtances contributed ſtrongly to en- 
creaſe her intimacy with Miſs Belfield ; ſhe now 
never ſaw Mrs. Delvile, whom alone ſhe preferred 
to her, and from the troubleſome aſñduity of Sir 
Robert, ſcarce ever met Mr. Monckton but in his 
preſence: ſhe found, therefore, no reſource 
againſt teazing and: vexation, but what was at- 


forded her by the converſation of the amiable 
Henrietta, OR 
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viles, whom equally from pride and from pru- 
dence the forbore to ſeek herſelf, when one morn- 
ing, while ſhe was fitting with Miſs Belfield, her 
maid told her that young Mr. Delvile was in the 
drawing- room, and begged the honour of ſceing 
her for a few moments. 

Cecilia, though ſhe ſtarted and changed. colour 
with ſurprize at this meſſage, was unconſcious ſhe 
did either, from the yet greater ſurpriſe ſhe re- 
ceived by the behaviour of Miſs Belfield, who 
hattily ariſing, exclaimed © Good God, Mr. Del- 
vile do you know Mr. Delvile, madam ?—does 
Mr. Delvile viſit at this houſe ?? 

Sometimes; not often, anſwered Cecilia; 
© but why?“ | 

I don't know,—nothing, madam, — l only 

aſked by accident, I believe,—but it's very—it's 
extremely -I did not know—and colouring vio- 
lently, ſhe again ſat down. 
An apprehenſion the moſt painful now tock 
Poſſeſſion of Cecilia, and abſorbed in thought, 
ſhe continued for ſome minutes ſilent and i immovc- 
able. 
From this ſtate he was tenenes by her maid, 
who aſked if ſhe choſe to have her gloves. 

Cecilia taking them from her without ſpeak- 
ing, left the room, and not daring to ſtop for en- 
quiry or conſideration, haſtened down ſtairs; 
but when ſhe entered the apartment where young 
Delvile was waiting for her, all utterance ſeemed 
denied her, and ſhe courtſeyed without lying 4 
- word. 

Struck with the look and uncommon manner 
of her entrance, he became in a moment as mnch 
diſturbed as herſelf, pouring forth à thouſand un- 
neceſſary and embarraſſed apologies for his viſit, 
and ſo totally forgetting even the reaſon .why. ho 
made it, that he hag taken his leave and was 
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.departing before he recollefted it. He then, turn- 
ed back, forcing a laugh at bis en abſence of 
mind, and told her he had only called to acquaint 
her, that the commands-with which- ſhe had ho- 
noured him were now obeyed, and, he hoped to 
=_ ſatis faction. 

Cecilia, who knew nat ſhe had ever given him 

on waited his further explanation; and he then 
informed her he had that very morning introduc- 
ad Mr. Belfteld to the Earl of Vannelt, who had 
already heard him very advantageouſly ſpoken of 
by ſome gentlemen to whom he had been known 
at the Univerſity, and who was ſo much pleaſed 
with him upon this firſt interview, that he meant, 
after a few inquiries, which could not but turn ont 
to his credit, to commit his eldeſt ſon to his truſt 
in making the tour of Europe. 

Cecilia thanked him for her ſhare in the tronble 
he had taken in this tranſaction; and then aſked 
if Mrs. Delvile continued well. 

Tes,“ anſwered he, with-a ſmile Half. re- 
proachful, as well as one who having ever hop- 
ed your favour, can eaſily be, after finding that 
hope diſappointed. But much as ſhe has taught 
| her ſon, there is one leſſon ſhe might perhaps 
learn from him to fly, not ſeek, thoſe dange- 
TOUS indulgences of which the gepr. vation is the 
| loſs of peace! | 
| He then bowed and made his exit. | 

. This unexpected reproof, and the yet more un- 
expected compliment that accompanied it, in both 
which more ſeemed meant than met the ear, encreaſ- 
ech the perturbation into which Cecilia had already 
been thrown. It occurred: to her that under the 
ſanction of his mother's name, he had taken 
an opportunity of making an apology for his own 
conduct; yet why avoiding her ſociety, if to that 
be 1 ſhauld be ee dangeraus indigene, 
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ſhe could not underſtand, ſince he had fo little 
reaſon to fear any repulle in continuing to ſeck 
it. 
Sorry, however, for. the abrupt manner in 
which ſhe had left Miſs Belkeld, ſhe loſt not a mo- 
ment in haſtening back to her; but when ſhe 
came into the room, ſhe found her employed in 
looking out of the window, her eye following ſome 
object with ſuch earneſtneſs of attention, that ſhe 
perceived not her return. 

Cecilia, who could not doubt the motive of her 
curioſity, had no great difficulty in forbeating to 
offer her any interruption. She drew her head 
back in a few minutes and caſting it upwards, with 
her hands claſped, ſoftly whiſpered, * Heaven 
ever ſhield and bleſs him! and O may he never 
feel ſuch pain as I do!” 

She then again looked out, but ſoon drawing 
herſelf i in, ſaid, in the ſame ſoft accents, * Oh 
why art thou gone! ſweeteſt and nobleſt of 
men]! why might I not ſee thee longer, when, 
muy heaven, there is no other bleſſing I wiſh 

T » 

A ſigh which at theſe words eſcaped Cecilia 
made her ſtart and turn towards the door; the 
deepeſt bluſnes overſptead the cheeks of both as 
their eyes met each other, and while Miſs Bel- 
field trembled in every limb at the diſcovery ſhe 
2 made, Cecilia herſelf was hardly able to 

and. 

A painful and moſt embarraſſed filence ſucceed- 
ed, which was only broken by Miſs Beifeld's 
burſting into tears. 

Cecilia, extremely moved, forgot for a moment 
her own intereſt in what was paſſing, and tenderly 
approaching, embraced her with the utmoſt kind- 
neſs: but ſtill ſhe o Ipoks not, TOY to make "07 
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enquiry, from dregding to hear any explana- 
tion. 

Miſs Belfield, ſoothed by her ſoftneſs, clung 
about her, and hiding her face in her arms, ſub- 
bed out, Ah, madam l who ought to be unhap- 
py if befriended by you! if | could help it, I would 
love nobody elſe in almoſt the whole world. But 

ou muſt let me leave you now, and to-morrow I 
will tell you every thing.” 

Cecilia, who had no wiſh for making any oppo- 
ſition, emhraoed her again, and ſuflered her quiet- 
ly to depart. 

Her own mind was now in a ſtate of the utmoſt 
confuſion, The rectitude of her heart and the 
| ſoundneſs of her judgment had hitherto guarded 
her both from error and blame, and, except 
during her recent ſuſpenſe, had preſerved her 
tranquillity inviolate : but her commerce with the 
world had been ſmall and confined, and her a&i- 
ons had had little reference but to herſelf, The 
_ was now altered; and fhe was ſuddenly in 

a conjuncture of all others the moſt delicate, that 
of accidentally diſcovering a rival in a favourite 
friend. 
| The fondnefs ſhe had conceived for Miſs Bel- 

field, and the ſincerity of her intentions as well 
as promiſes to ſerve her, made the detection of 
this fecret peculiarly cruel : ſhe had lately feſt 
no pleaſure but in her ſociety, and looked for- 
ward to much future comfort from the conti- 
nuance of her regard, and from their conſtantly 
living together, but now this was no longer 
even to be deſired, ſince the utter annihilation 
of the wiſhes of both, by young Delvile's being 
difpoſed of to a third perſon, could alone 
nw * their dwelling under the ſame 
100 
Her pity, however, for Mils Belficld was al- 
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moſt wholly unallayed by jealouſy ; ſhe harboured 
not any ſuſpicion that ſhe was loved by young 
Delvile, whoſe aſpiring ſpirit led her lala nitely 
more to fear ſome higher rival, than to believe 
he beſtowed. even a thought upon the poor Hen- 
rietta: but ſtill ſhe wiſhed with the utmoſt ar- 
dour to know the length of their acquaintance, 
bow often they had met, when they had con- 
verſed, what notice he had taken of her, and 
how ſo dangerous a preference ion invaded her 
heart. 

But though this curioſity was both natural and 
powerful, her principal concern was the arran 
ment of her own conduct; the next day . Mig 
Belfield was to tell her every thing by a volun- 
tary promiſe; but ſhe doubted if ſhe had an 
right to accept ſuch a confidence. Miſs Belfield, 
ſhe was ſure, knew not ſhe was intereſted in the 
tale, ſince ſhe had not even imagined that Del- 
vile was known to her. She might hope, there- 
fore, not only for advice but aſſiſtance, and fancy 
that' while the repoſed her ſecret in the hoſom of 
a friend, ſhe ſecured herſelf her beſt. offices and 
beſt wiſhes for ever. | 

Would ſhe obtain them? no; the moſt roman- 
tic generoſity would revolt from ſuch a demand, 
for however precarious was her own chance with 
young Delvile, Miſs Belfield ſhe was ſure could 
not have any: neither her birth nor education 
fitted her for his rank in life, and even were both 
unexceptionable, the ſmallneſs of her fortune, as 
Mr. Monckton had inſtructed her, would be an 
obſtacle infurmountable. | 

Would it not be a kind of treachery to gather 
from her every thing, yet aid her in nothing? to 
take advantage of her unſuſpicious openneſs in 
order to learn all that related to one whom ſhe 


yet hoped would belong ultimately to herſelf, and 
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gratify an intereſted curioſity at the expence of a 
candour not more ſimple. than amiable? -* No? 

cried Cecilia, * arts that I could never forgive, I 
never will practice; this ſweet, but unhappy girl 
ſhall tell me nothing: betrayed already by the 
tenderneſs of her own heart, ſhe ſhall at leaſt ſuf- 
fer no further from any duplicity in mine. If, 
indeed, Mr. Delvile, as I ſuſpe&, is engaged elſe- 
| whore; I will make this gentle Henrietta the ob- 
ject of my future ſolicitude : the ſympathy of our 
ſituations will not then divide but unite us, and 
J wilt take her to my boſom, heal all her ſorrows, 

and calm. her troubled ſpirits, by participating in 
her. ſenſibility. But if, on the contrary, this 
myſtery ends more happily for myſelf, if Mr. 
Delvile has now no other engagement, and here- 
after clears his conduct to my ſatisfaction, I will 
not be acceſſary to loading her future recollection 
With the ſhame of a confidence fhe then cannot 
but repent, nor with an injury to her delicacy that 
may wound it for ever.” 

She determined, therefore, carefully to avoid. 
the ſubje& for the preſent, ſince ſhe could offer 
no advice for which ſhe might not, hereafter, be 
ſuſpe ted of ſelfiſh motives ; but yet, from a real 
regard to the tender-hearted girl, to give all the 
tacit diſcouragement that was in her power, to a 
paſſion which ſhe firmly believed would be Pros 
duQive of nothing but miſery. 

Once from the frankneſs natural to her dif: 
poſition, ſhe thought not merely of receiving but 
returning her confidence : her better judgment, 
however, ſoon led her from ſo hazaidous a plan, 
which could only have expoſed them both to a 
romantic humiliation, by which, in the end, their 
mutual expeQtations might prove ſources of mu- 
tual diſtruſt. 
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When Miſs Beffield, thefefore;' the ext mör- 
ning, her air bivſuallytiniid} and her whole face 
eovered with bluſhes; made het vffit, Cepiſia, hot 
ſeeming to notice her confuſtbn, told her he Was 
very ſorry "the was obliged to go out herfelf, and 
contrived, under various pretences, to Keep "her 
maid in the room. Miſs Belfield, fuppoſing this 
to be accidental, rejoiced in her imaginary reprieve, 
and foon recovered her uſual cheatfulnefs and 
Cecilia, who really meant to call upon Mrs. Del - 
vile, borrowed Mrs. HarreP's carriage, aud Tet 
down ber artleſs yoing friend at her new lodgings 
in Porthind-Sttcet,* before ſhe proceeded to St. 
Jame's-ſquare, tulking the wliöle time upon mat- 
ters of utter indifference. | 
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Tn E reproach which Cecilia had received 
from young Delvile in the name of his mother, 
determined her upon making this viſit; for tho? 
in her preſent uncertainty, ſhe wiſhed only to ſee 
that family when fought by themſelves, ſhe was 
yet deftrous to avoid all appearance of ſingula- 
rity, leſt any ſuſpicions ſhould be raifed of her 
ſentiments. 3 | 
Mrs. Delvile received her with a cold civility 
that chilled and afflited her: ſhe found her fe- 
riouſly offended by her long abſence, and. now for 
the firſt time perceived that haughtineſs of cha- 
rater which hitherto ſhe had thought only given 
to her by the calumny of envy; for though her 
diſpleaſure was undiſguiſed, ſhe deigned not to 
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in 
make any reproaches, evidently ſhewing that her 
diſappointment in the loſs of her ſociety, was 


embittered by a proud regret for the kindneſs ſhe 
believed ſhe had thrown away. But though ſhe 


ſcrupulouſly. forbore the fmalleſt complaint, ſhe 


failed not from time to time to caſt out refleQions 
upon fickleneſs and caprice the moſt ſatirical and 


Pointed, 


Cecilia, who cagid not polllbiy avow the mo- 
tives of her behaviour, ventured not to offer any 


apology for her apparent negligence ; but hither- 
to accuſtomed to the moit diftinguiſhed kindneſs, 
a change io ſo much bitterneſs ſhocked and over- 
powered her, and the ſat almoſt wholly ſile nt, and 


hardly able to look up. 

Lady Honoria Pemberton, a daughter of the 
Duke of Derwent, now came into the room, and 
afforded her ſome relief by the ſprightlineſs of her 
converſation. This young lady, who was a rela- 
tion of the Delviles, and of a character the moſt 
airy and unthinking, ran on during her whole 
viſit in a vein of faſhionable ſcandal, with a levity 
that the cenſures of Mrs. Delvile, though by no 
means ſpared, had no power to controul; and, 
aſter having completely ranſacked the topics 'of the 


day, ſhe turned ſuddenly to Cecilia, with whom 


during her reſidence in St. James's- ſquare ſhe hail 
made ſome acquaintance and faid, * So hear, 
Miſs Beverley, that after half the town has given 
5 to Sir Robert Floyer, and the other half to my 

ord Derford, you intend, without regarding one 
ſide or other, to diſappoint them both, and give 
yourſelf to Mr, Marriot.” 

* Me? no indeed,” anſwered Cecilia,“ your la- 
dyſhip has been much miſinformed.” 

I hope ſo,? ſaid Mrs. Delvile, for Mr. Mar- 
riot, by all I ever heard of him, ſeems to have 
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but one recommendation, and that the laſt Miſs 
Beverley ought to value, a good eſtate.” 

Cecilia, ſecretly delighted by a ſpeech which ſhe 
could not reſiſt flattering herſelf had reference to 
her ſon, now a little revived, and endeavoured to 
bear ſome part in the converſation, N 

* Every body one meets, cried Lady Honoria, 
diſpoſes of Miſs Beverley to ſome new perſon ; 
yet the common opinion is that Sir Robert Floyer 
will be the man. But upon my word, for my 
own part, I cannot conjeQture how ſhe will ma- 
nage among them, for Mr. Marriot declares he's 
determined he won't be refuſed, and Sir Robert 
vows that he'll never give her up. So we none of 
us know how it will end : but | am vaſtly glad ſhe 
keeps them ſo long in ſuipence.” e 
If there is any ſuſpence,? ſaid Cecilia, I am 
at leaſt ſure it muſt be wilful. But why ſhcu'd 
your Jadyſhip rejoice in it ?? | 

O, becauſe it helps to torment them, and 
keeps ſomething going forward. Beſides, we are 
all looking in the news-papers. every day, to ſee 
when they'll fight another duel for you.” | 
Another ?, cried Cecilia; indeed they have 
never yet fought any for me.” {4 

O, I beg your pardon,“ anſwered her lady- 
ſhip, * Sir Robert, you know, fought one for you 
in the beginning of the winter, with that Iriſh 
fortune hunter who affronted vou at the opera.” 

* Iriſh fortune hunter ?, repeated Cecilia, how 
ſtrangely has that quarrel been miſrepreſented ! 
In the firſt place, I never was affronted at the 
Opera at all, and in the ſecond, if your Ladyſhip 

means Mr. Belfield, I queſtion if ever he was in 
Ireland in his life“ | 

* Well,” cried Lady Honoria, he might 
come from Scotland for aught I know, but 
ſomewhere he certainly came from: and they tell 
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me he is wounded terribly, and Sir Robert has 
Had all his things packed up this month, that in 
caſe. he ſnould die, he may 80 abroad in a mo- 
ment.” 

« And pray where, Lady' Honorla,” cried Mrs. 
2 * do you contrive to pick up all this rat- 
tle 2” 

0, I don't know; every body tells me ſome- 
, thing, ſo J put it all together as well as | can. But 
I could acquaint you with a ſtranger piece of news 
than any you. have heard yet.” 

And what is that?“ 

* O, if I kt you know it, you'll tell your 
on,” 

No indeed, „aid Mrs. Dal, e, laughing, 11 
ſhall probably forget it myſelf” - 

She then made ſome further difficulty, and Ce- 
cilia, uncertain if ſhe was meant to be a party in 

the communication, ſtrolled to a window; where, 
however, as Lady Honor ia did not lower her voice, 
ſhe heard her ſay, Why you muſt know 1 am 
told he keeps a miſtreſs, ſomewhere in Oxford- 
road. They ſay che's mighty pretty; I ſhould 
like vaſtly to ſee her.” 

The conſternation of Cecilia at this intelligence 
would certainly have. betrayed all ſhe ſo much 
wiſhed to conceal, had not her fortunate removal 
to the window guarded her from obſervation. 
She kept her poſt, fearing to look round, but was 
much pleaſed when Mrs. Delvile, with great in- 
dignation anſwered, © I am ſorry, Lady Honoria, 
you can find any amuſement in liſtening to ſuch 
idle ſcandal, . which thoſe who tell will never re- 
ſpe& you for hearing. In times lefs daring in ſlan- 
der, the character of Mortimer would have prov- 
ed to him a ſhield from all injurious aſperſions; 
yet who..ſhall wonder he could not efcape, and 
who ſhall contemn the inventors of calumny, if 
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Dear Mrs. Delvile,” cried Lady Honoria, 
giddily, you take me too ſeriotiſj ' . 
And dear Lady Honoria,” ſaid Mrs, Delyiſe, 
© I would it were poſſible to make you take your- ' 
ſelf ſerioully ; for could you once ſee with clear- 
neſs and preciſion how much you lower your ow 
dignity, while you ſtoop to depreciate that of 0 
thers, the very ſubje&s that now make your diver- 
ſion, would then, far more probably, move your 
000 hey) 91 Dahon ER pled 
Ay but, dear madam,” cried Lady Honoria, 
© if that were the caſe, [ſhould be quite perfe@, 
and then you! and I ſhould never quarrel, and 1 
don't know what we ſhould do for converſation.” 
And with theſe words, haſtily ſhaking bayds 
with der ſhe. took her leude. 
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mated that your abſence had excited it.“ 
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fallibility of mine I have indeed very lately experi- 


enced Ag a 5 


Cecilia, who ſtrongly felt the poignancy of this 


ſarcaſm, and whoſe conſtant and unafſeQed value 
of Mrs. Delvile by no means deſerved it, was a- 
gain ſilenced, and again moſt cruelly depreſſed : 
nor could ſhe ſecretly forbear repining that at the 
very moment ſhe found herſelf threatened with a 


. neceſſity of foregoing the ſociety of her new fa- 


vourite, Miſs Belfield, the woman in the whole 
world whom ſhe moſt wiſhed to have for her 


friend, from an unhappy miſtake was ready to re- 


* 


linquiſh her. Grieved to be thus fallen in her 


eſteem, and ſhocked that ſhe could offer no juſ- 
tification, after a ſhort and thoughtful pauſe, ſhe 
gravely aroſe to take leave. 5 

Mrs. Delvile then told her that if ſne had any 
buſineſs to tranſact with Mr Delvile, ſne adviſed 
her to acquaint him with it ſoon, as the whole fa- 
mily left town in a few days. | 

This was a new and ſevere blow to Cecilia, who 
ſorrowfully repeated, In a few days, madam ?” 


es,“ anſwered Mrs Delvile, I hope you 


intend to be much concerned ?? 

Ah madam?” cried Cecilia, who could no 
longer preſerve her quietneſs, if you knew but 
half the reſpect I bear you, but half the ſincerity 
with which I value and revere you, all proteſta- 


tions would be uſeleſs, for all accuſations would 
be over!! | 


Mrs Delvile, at once ſurpriſed and ſoftened by 


the warmth of this declaration, inſtantly took her 
hand, and ſaid, They ſhall now, and for ever, 
be over, if it paigs you to hear them. I conclud- 
ed that what I ſaid would be a matter of indiffer- 
ence to you, or ali my diſpleaſure would immedi- 
ately have been ſatisfied, when once I had inti- 
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That I have excited it at all,” anſered Cecilia, 
© gives me indeed the ſevereſt uneaſineſs; but 
believe me, raadam, however unfortunately ap- 
pearances may be againſt me, I have always had 
the higheſt ſenſe of the kindneſs with which you 
have honoured me, and never has there been the 
ſmalleſt abatement in the veneration, gratitude and 
affe ction I have inviolably borne you.” 

* You ſee, then,” ſaid Mrs. Delvile, with a 
ſmile, © that where reproof takes any effect, it is 
not received with that eaſineſs you were juſt now 
admiring: on the contrary, where a conceſſion 
is made without pain, it is alſo made without mean- 
ing, for it is not ia human nature to project any 
amendment without a ſecret repugnance.— That. 
here, however, you ſhould differ from Lady Ho- 
noria Pemberton, who can wonder, when you 
are ſuperior to all compariſon with her in every 
thing ?? | | | 

Will you then,* ſaid Cecilia, * accept my 
apology, and forgive me? 

I will do more,“ ſaid Mrs. Delvile, laughing, 
© 1 will forgive without an apology ; for the 
truth is I have be none! But come,” conti- 
nued ſhe, perceiving Cecilia much abaſhed by this 
comment,” © I willenquire no more about the mat- 
ter; I am glad to receive my young friend again, 
and even half aſhamed, deſcrving as ſhe is, to ſay 
tow glad!“ 

She then embraced her affectionately, and own- 
ed ſhe had been more mortified by her fancied 
deſertion than ſhe had been willing to own even _ 
to herſelf, repeatedly affuring her that for many. 
years ſhe had not made any acquaintance ſhe ſo 
much wiſhed to cultivate, nor enjoyed any ſociety 
from which ſhe had derived ſo much pleaſure. | 

Cecilia, whoſe eyes gliſtened with modeſt joy, 
while her heart beat quick with revived expeQa- 
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tion, in Jiſtening, to an, fuſion, of praiſe, ſojinfi- 

| nitely 9 75 3 found little difficulty in re- 
turning, her friendly profeſſions, and in a few. mi- 
nutes was not merely reconciled, but more firmly 
united with her, than ever. 2185 2 
Mrs, Delvile inſiſted upon keeping her to din- 
ner, ang. Cecilia, but too happy: in her earneſt- 
* readily agreed to ſend Mrs. Harrel an ex- 
cute. 75 

Neither of the Mr. Delviles ſpent the day at 

home, and nothing, therefore, diſturbed, or in- 

terrupted thoſe, glowing. and delightful ſenſations. 
which ſpring from a cordial renewal of triendfhip. 
and, kindneſs. The report, indeed, of Lady : 
Honoria Penibertan. gave her ſome; uneaſineſs, yet 
the flighty, character of that lady, and Mrs. Del- 
vile's — 5 to it, ſoon made her drive it from her 
mind. ROY 

She returned home early in the evening, as other 

company was expected, and ſhe had not changed 
her dreſs ſince the morning; but ſhe firſt made a 
promiſe to ſee, Mrs. Delvile ſome part of every 
day during, the ſhort time that ſhe. meant to re- 
main in town, 


\ { 
| „ | 
| | 

e. I. | 

A .,SURMISE.. | 

Ty E next morning opened with another ſcene. f 
Mrs. Harrel ran into Cecilia's room before break- \ 
faſt and acquainted her that Mr. Harrel had not 
been at home all night. Es 
The conſternation with which ſhe had heard this : 
account ſhe inſtantly endeavoured to diſſipate, in } 


order to ſoften the apprehenſion with which it 
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was communicated : Mrs, Harrel, however, was 
extremely uneaſy, and ſent all the town over to 
make enquiries, but without receiving any intel- 
ligence. 2 
Cecilia, unwilling to leave her in a ſtate of ſuch 
alarm, wrote anexcuſe to Mrs. Delvile, that ſhe 
might continue with her till ſome information 
was procured. A ſubjeCt alſo of ſuch immediate 
concern, was ſufficient apology for avoiding any 
particular converſation with Miſs Belfield, who 
.called as uſual, about noon, and whoſe ſuſceptible 
heart was much affected by the evident diſturbance 
in which ſhe found Cecilia. | | 
The whole day paſſed, and no news arrived: 
but, greatly to her aſtoniſhment, Mrs. Harrel in 
the evening prepared for going to an aſſembly | 
yet declaring at the ſame time it was extremely 
diſagreeable to her, only. ſhe was afraid, if ſhe 
ſtaid away, every body would ſuppoſe ſomething 
was the matter. | 
Who then atlaſt, thought Cecilia, are half 
ſo much the ſlaves of the world as the gay and 
the diſſipated ? Thoſe who work for hire, have 
at leaſt their hours of reſt, thoſe who labour for 
ſubſiſtence, are at liberty when ſubſiſtence is pro- 
cured: but thoſe who toil to pleaſe the vain and 
the idle, undertake a taſk which can never be fi- 
niſhed, however ſcrupulouſly all private peace, 
and all internal comfort, may be ſacrificed in rea- 
lity to the folly of ſaving appearances! _ 
Loſing, however, the motive for which ſhe 
had given up her own engagement, ſhe now ſent- 
for her chair, in order to ſpend -an hour or two 
with Mrs. Delvite. | | EL 
The ſervants, as they conducted her up ſtairs, - 
ſaid they would call their lady; and in entering 
the drawing-room. ſhe: ſaw, reading and alone, 
young Delvile. | (54 
Vol. II. c 
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He ſeemed much furpriſed, but received her 
with the utmoſt reſpect, apolo ing for the ab- 
ſence of his mother, who he ſaid had underſtood 
the was not to ſee her till the next day, and 
had left him to write letters now, that 'the might 


then be at liberty. 


Cecilia in return made excuſes for her ſeemin 
inconfiftency ; after which, for ſome time al 
converſation dropt. 

The ſilence was at length broken by young 
Delvile's ſaying, Mr Belfield's merit has not 
been thrown away upon Lord Vannelt; he has 
heard an excellent character of him from all 
his former acquaintance, and is now fitting up 
an apartment for him in his 'own houſe till his 
fon begins his tour.“ 

Oeecilia ſaid ſhe was very happy in hearing ſuch 
1e and then again they were both ſile nt. 
Nou have feen,” fail young Delvile, after this 


ſecond pauſe, Mr. Belfield's Cer ? 2 


Cecilia, not without changing colour, anſwer- 
ed“ Yes, Sir.“ 

© She is very amiable, he continued; © too 
amiable, indeed, for her ſituation, ſince her re- 
lations, her brother alone excepted, are all utterly 
unworthy of her.” 

He ftopt ; but Cecilia made no anſwer, and he 


Preſently added, Perhaps you do not think her 


amiable: ou may have ſeen more of her, and 
know ſomething to her diſadvantage ?? 

O no,” cried Cecilia, with a forced alacrity, 
< but only I was thinking that — did you ſay you 
knew all her relations?“ 

No, he anſwered, but when 1 have been 


with Mr. Belfield, ſome of them have called up- 


on him.“ 
Again they were both ſilent; and then Cecilia, 
aſhamed of her apparent backwardneſs to give 
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praiſe, compelled herſelf to ſay, © Miſs Belfield 
is indeed a very ſweet girl, and I wiſh— ſhe 
ſtopt, 5 an well knowing herſelf what ſhe meant 
to add. | 25 2 5 

I have been greatly pleaſed,” ſaid he, after 
waiting ſome time to hear if ſhe would finiſh her 
ſpeech, ** by being informed of your goodneſs to 
her, and 1 think ſhe ſeems equally to require and 
to deſerve it. I doubt not you will extend it to 
her when fhe is deprived of her brother, for then 
will be the time that by doing her moſt ſervice, it 
will reflect on yourſelf moſt honour.” 
Cecilia, : confounded by this recommendation, 
faintly anſwered, * Certainly whatever is in my 
Power, — I fhall be ag 3 oe | 

And juft then Mrs. Delvile made her appear- 
ance, and during the mutual apologies that fol- 
lowed, 'her ſon left the room. Cecilia, glad of 
any pretence to leave it alſo, inſiſted upon, giving 
no {interruption to Mrs. Delvile's letter writing, 
and having promifed to ſpend all the next day 
with her, hurried back to her chair. 

The reflections that followed her thither were by 
no means the moſt ſoothing : ſhe began now to 
apprehend that the pity ſhe had beſtowed upon 
Miſs Betfield, Miſs Belfield in a ſhortitime might 
beſtow upon her: at any other time, his recom- 
mendation would merely have ſerved to confirm 
her opinion of his benevolence, but in her pre- 
ſent ſtate of anxiety and uncertainty, every thing 
gave birth to conjecture, and had power to alarm 
her, He had behaved to her of late with the 
ſtrangeſt coldneſs and diſtance,. — his praiſe of 
Henrietta had been ready and animated, —Hen- 
rietta the knew adored him, and ſhe knew not 
with what reaſon, —but-.an involuntary ſuſpician 
aroſe in her mind, _ the partiality ſhe had her- 
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ſelf once excited, was now transferred to that 
little dreaded, but not leſs dangerous rival. 

Yet if ſuch was the caſe, what was to become 
either of the pride, or the intereſt of his family? 
Would his relations ever pardon an alliance ſti- 
mulated neither by rank nor riches? would Mr, 
Delvile, who hardly ever ſpoke but to the high- 
born, without ſeeming to think his dignity ſome- 
what injured, deign to receive for a daughter-in- 
Jaw the child of a citizen and tradeſmaw? would 
Mrs. Delvile herſelf, little leſs erat her no- 
tions, though infinitely ſofter in her manners, 
ever condeſcend to acknowledge her ? Cecilia's 
own birth and conneCtions, ſuperior as they were 
to thoſe of Miſs Belfield, were even openly diſ- 
dained by Mr. Delvile, and all her expectations 
of being received into his family were founded 
vpon the largeneſs of her fortune, in favour of 
which the brevity of her genealogy might per- 
Haps paſs unnoticed. But what was the chance 
of Miſs Belfield, who neither had anceſtors to 
boaſt, nor wealth to allure? oP 

This thought, however, awakened all the ge- 
neroſity of her ſoul? © If, cried ſhe, the advan- 
tages I poſſeſs are merely thofe of riches, how 
little ſhould 1 be flattered by any appearance of 
preference] and how ill can I judge with what 
ſincerity it may be offered ! happier in that caſe 
is the lowly Henrietta, who to poverty may at- 
tribute negle&, but who can only be ſought and 
careſſed from motives of pureſt regard. - She 
Joves Mr. Delvile, loves him with the moſt artleſs 
affeQion := perhaps, too, he loves her in return, 
why elſe his ſolicitude to know my opinion of 
her, and why ſo ſudden his alarm when he 
thought it unfavourable? Perhaps he means to 
marry her, and to ſacrifice to her innocence and 
Her attractions all plans of ambition and all views 
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of aggrandizement - thrice. happy Henrietta, 
if ſuch is thy proſpec of fclicity! to have inſpir- 
ed a paſſion ſo diſintereſted, may humble the moſt 


inſolent of thy ſuperiors, and teach even the 
wealthieſt to envy thee!“ 


I _—_——— 
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W HEN Cecilia returned home, ſhe heard 
with much concern that no tidings of Mr. Harrell 
had yet been obtained. His lady who did not 
ſtay out late, was now very ſcriouſly frightened, 
and entreated Cecilia to fit up with her till ſome 
news, could be procured : ſhe ſent alſo for her 
brother, and they all three, in trembling expeQa- 
tion of what was to enſue, paſſed the whole night 
in watching. _ | | 

At ſix o'clock in the morning, Mr. Arnott be- 
ſought his ſiſter and Cecilia to take ſome reſt, 
promiſing to go out himſelf to every place where 
Mr. Harrel was known to reſort, and not return 
without bringing ſome account of him. 

Mrs. Harrell, whoſe feelings were not very 
acute, finding the perſuaſions of her brother were 
ſeconded by her own fatigue, conſented to follow 
his advice, and defired him to begin his ſearch 
immediately. 75 

A few moments after he was gone, while Mrs. 
Harre] and Cecilia were upon the ſtairs, they 
were ſtartled by a violent knocking at the door : 
Cecilia prepared for ſome calamity, hurried her 
friend back to the drawing-room, and then flying 
out of it again to enquire who entered, ſaw to 
her equal ſurpriſe and K. K Mr. Harrel himſelf. 
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She ran back with the welcome information, 
and he inſtantly, followed her: Mrs. Harrel ea- 
gerly told him of her fright, and Cecilia expreſſed 

r pleaſure at his return: but the fat ie faction of 
neither was of long duration. . 

He came into the room with a look of kerceneſs 
the moſt terrifying, his hat on, and his arms fold- 
ed. He made no anſwer to what they ſaid, but 
. puſhed back the door with» his foot, and kung 
himſelf upon a ſofa. 

Cecilia would now have withdrawn, but Mrs. 
Harrel caught her hand to prevent her. Fhey 
continued ſome minutes in this ſituation; and then 
Mr. Harrtl, ſaddenly riſmg, called out, Have 
you any thing to pack up 

pack up?” repeated Mrs. Harrel, Lord 
bleſs me, for what?“ 

* Fam: going abroad ; ” he anſwered, © I ſhatt 
fet off to-morrow.” 

* Abroad ? eried ſhe burſting into tears, C , 
am ſure I hope not! 

Hope nothing Y returned he, in a voice of 

rage; and then, with a dreadful oath, he or- 
dered her to leave him and pack up.“ 

Mrs. Harrel, wholly unufed to ſach treatment, 
was frightened into violent hyſterics; of which, 
Nowever, he took no notice, but fwearing at der 
for a foo] who had been the cauſe of his ruin, he left 
rhe room. 

Cecilia, though ſhe inſtantly rang the bell, and 
haſtened to her aſſiſtance, was ſo much ſhocked | 
by this unexpected brutality, that ſhe ſcarcely 
knew how to act, or what to order. Mrs. Har- 
ze}, however, ſoon recovered and Cecilia accom- 
panied her to her own apartment, where the ſtay- 
ed, and endeavoured to footh her till Mr. Arnott 
returned. 
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The terrible ſtate in which Mr. Harrel had at 
laſt come home was immediately communicated to 
him, and his ſiſter entreated him to uſe all his 
influence that the ſcheme for going abroad might 
be deferred, at leaſt, if not wholly given up. 

Fearfully he went on the embaſſy, but ſpeedily, 
and with a look wholly diſmayed, he returned. 
Mr. Harrel, he ſaid, told him that he had con- 
trated a larger debt of honor than he had any 
means to raiſe, and as he could not appear till it 
was paid, he was obliged to quit the kingdom with 
out delay. 

© Oh brother!” cried Mrs. Harrel, and can 
you ſuffer us to go?!“ 

Alas, my dear ſiſter,” anſwered he, what. - 
can J do to prevent it? and who, if I too am 
ruined, will in future help you ?? TL 

Mrs. Flarrel then wept bitterly, nor could the, 
gentle Mr. Arnott ferbear, while be tried to. 
comforther, mixing his own tears with thoſe of 
his beloved ſiſter; but Cecilia, whole reaſon. was 
ſtronger, and whoſe juſtice was offended, felt o- 
ther ſenſations, and. leaving Mrs. Harrel to the 
care of her brother, whoſe tenderneſs ſhe infi- 
nitely compaſſionated, fhe retreated into her own 
room. Not, however, to reſt ; the dreadful fitu- 
ation of the ſamily made ker forget ſhe wanted it, 
but to deliberate upon what courſe ſhe ought her- 
ſelf to purſue. 
She determined without any hcſitation againſt 
accompanying them in their flight, as the irrepa- 
rable injury ſhe was convinced ſhe had already, 
done her fortune, was more than ſufficient to ſa- 
tisfy the moſt. romantie ideas of friendſhip. and 
humanity ; but her own place of abode muſt now. 
immediately be changed, and her choice reſted 
only between Mr. Delvile and Mr. Briggs. 

C 4 
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Important as were the obſtacles which oppoſed 


her reſidence at Mr. Delvile's, all that belonged 
to inclination and to happineſs encouraged it: 


while with reſpe& to Mr. Briggs, though the ob- 


jeStions were lighter, there was not a ſingle, al- 
tirement. Yet whenever the ſuſpicion recurred, 
to her that Miſs Belfield was beloved by young 
Delvile, ſhe reſolved at all events to avoid him: 
but when better hopes intervened, and repreſented 


that his enquiries were probably accidental, the 


wiſh of being finally acquainted with his ſenti- 
ments, made nothing ſo deſirable as an intercourſe 
more frequent, | 
Such {ſtill was her irreſolution, when ſhe re- 
ceived a meſſage from Mr. Arnott to entreat the 
honour of ſeeing her. She immediately went 
down ſtairs, and found him in the utmoſt diſtreſs, 
O Miſs Beverley,” he cried, * what can I do for 
my ſiſter! what can I poſſibly deviſe to relicve 
heraflidion !? 3 
Indeed I know not,“ ſaid Cecilia, © but the ut- 
ter impraQicability of preparing her for this blow, 
obviouſly as it has long been depending, makes it 
now fall ſo heavily, t wifh much to aſũſt her, hut 
a debt ſo unjuſti6ably contra ed— | 
O madam,” interrupted he,“ © imagine not 1 
ſent to you with ſo treacherous a view as to in- 
volve you in our miſery; far too unworthily has 
your generoſity been already abuſed. I only wiſh 
to conſult with you what I can do for my ſiſter.” 
Cecilia, after me Tittle conſideration, propoſ- 
ed that Mrs. Harrel ſhould ſtill be left in Eng- 


land, 2rd under their joint care. 


Alas l' cried he, * I have already made that 
propoſal, but Mr. Harrel will not go without her, 
though his. whole behaviour is ſo totally altered, 


_ that I fear to truſt her with him.” 
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c Who is there, then, that has more weight 
with him ?”* ſaid Cecilia, ſhall we ſend for Sir 
Robert Floyer to ſecond our requeſt ? 

Jo this Mr. Arnott aſſented, forgetting in his 
apprehenſion of loſing his ſiſter, the pain he 
ſhould ſuffer from the interference of his rival. 

The Baronet preſently arrived, and Cecilia, 
not chuſing to apply to him herſclf, left him with 
Mr. Arnott, and waited for intelligence in the 
library. 

In about an hanr after, Mrs. Harrel ran into 
the room, her tears dried up, and out of breath 
with joy, and called out, * My deareſt friend, my 
fate is now all in your hands, and | am fure you 
will not refuſe to make me happy.” 

* What is it I can do for you?“ cried Cecilia, 
dreading ſome impraQicable propoſal ; aft me 
not, I beſcech you, what I.cannot pzrform Y 

No, no, anſwered ſhe, © what I aſk requires 
notking but good nature; Sir Robert Floyer has 
been begging Mr. Harrel to leave me behind, and 
he has promiſed to comply, upon condition you 
will haſten your marriage, and take me into your 
own houſe.” 

* My marriage ! cried the aſtoniſhed Cecilia. 
Here they were joined by Mr. Harrel himſelf, 
who repeated the ſame offer. | 

* You both amaze and ſhock me !* cried Ce- 
cia, * what is R you mcan, and why do you talk | 
to me ſo wildly | 

* Miſs Bevertey, cried Mr. Harrel, * it is high 
time now Uto give up this reſerve, ny triſte no 
longer with a gentleman ſo unexceptionable as 
Sir Robert Floyer., The whole town has long 
acknowledged him as your huſband, and you are 
every where r. 'garded as his bride, a little frank- 
neſs, therefore, in accepting him, will no: ouly , 
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bind him to you for ever, but do credit to the ge- 
neroſity of your character. 3 
At this moment Sir Robert himſelf burſt into 
the room, and ſeizing one of her hands, while 
both of them were uplifted in mute amazement, 
he preſſed it to his lips, poured forth a volley of 
ſueh compliments as he had never before prevail- 
ed with himſelf to utter, and confidently entreated 
her to complete his long-intended happineſs with- 
out the cruelty of further delay. 8 
Cecilia, almoſt petrified by the exceſs. of her 
ſurpriſe, at an attack ſo violent, ſo bold, and ap- 
Parently ſo fanguine, was for ſome time ſcarce 
able to ſpeak or to defend herſelf ; but when Sir 
Robert, preſuming on her ſilence, ſaid ſhe had 
made him the happieſt of men, fhe indignantly 
drew back her hand, and with a look of diſplea- 
Jure that required little explanation, would have 
walked out of the room; when Mr. Harrel, in a 
tone of bitterneſs and diſappointment, called out, 
Ils this lady-like tyranny then never to end?“ 
And Sir Robert, impatiently follou ing her, ſaid, 
And is my ſuſpence to endure for ever? After 
To many months attendance— 5 
„his, indeed, is ſometbing too much,“ ſaid 
Cecilia, turning back, You have been kept, Sir, 
in no ſuſpence ; the whole tenor of my conduct 
has uniformly declared the ſame diſapprobation 1 
at preſent avow, and which my letter, at leaſt, 
muſt have put beyond all doubt.” K 
* Harrel,” exclaimed Sir Robert, did not you 
tell me 7 9a 80 . . 
© Pho, pho,“ cried Harrel, what ſignifies call- 
jng upon me ? | never ſaw in Miſs Beverley any 
diſapprobation beyond what it is cuſtomary for 
yeung ladies of a ſentimental turn to ſhew-; and 
every body knows that where a gentleman is al- 


S 
fowed to pay his de voirs for any length of time no 
lady intends to uſe him very ſeverely.” | 

* And can you, Mr. Harrel,“ ſaid Cecilia, 
© after ſuch converſations as have paſſed between 
us, perſcvere in this wilful miſapprehenſion? But 
it is vain to debate where all reaſoning is diſte- 
garded, or to make any proteſtations where even 
rejection is received as a favour.” | 

And then, with an air of diſdain, ſhe inſiſted 
upon paſſing them, and went to her own room. 

rs. Harrel, however, (till followed, and 
clinging round her, ſtill ſupplicated her pity and 
comphance. 

What infatuation is this! cried Cecilia, © is it 
poſſible that ycu too can ſuppoſe I ever mean to 
accept Sir Robert? 93 

© To be ſure | do,“ anſwered ſhz, for Mr. 
Harrel has told me a thouſand times, that how- 
ror you played the prude, you would be his at 

Cecilia, though doubly irritated againſt Mr. 
Harre!, was how appeaſed with his lady, whoſe 
miſtake, however ill founded, offered an excuſe 
for her behaviour: but ſhe aſſured her in the 
ſtrongeſt terms that her repugnance to the Baro- 
net was unalterable, yet told her ſhe might claim 
from her every good office that was not, wholly 
unreaſorable. F | | 

Theſe were words of ſender comfort to Mrs. 
Harrel, who well knew that her wiſhes and rea- 
ſon had but little affinity, and ihe ſoon, therefore, 
left the room. LE, 

Cecilia then reſolved to go inſtantly to Mrs. 
Delvile, acquaint her with the neceſſity of her 
removal, and make her d-cifton whither, accor- 
ding to the manaer in which her intelligence ſhould' 
be received. 

She ſent tere fore, to order a. chair, and was 
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already in the hall, when ſhe was ſtopt by the 
entrance of Mr. Monckton, who, addreſſing her 
with a look of haſte and earneſtneſs, ſaid, I will 
not aſk whither you are going ſo early, or upon 
what errand, for I muſt beg a moment's audience, 
be your buſineſs what it may.” | 
Cecilia then accompanied him to the deſerted 
breakfaſt room, which none but the ſervants had 
this morning entered, and there, graſping her 
hand, he ſaid, * Miſs Beverley, you muſt fly this 
houſe directly! it is the region of diſorder and 
licentiouſneſs, and unfit to contain you.” 
She aſſured him ſhe was that moment prepar- 
* quit it, but begged he would explain him- 
elf. | 

I have taken care,“ he anſwered, © for ſome 
time paſt, to be well informed of all the proceed- 
ings of Mr. Harrel; and the intelligence J pro- 
cured this morning is of the moſt alarming rature. 
J find he ſpent the night before the laſt entirely at 
a gaming-table, where, intoxicated. by a run of 
good luck, he paſſed the whole of the next day in 
rioting with his profligate intimates, and laſt night 
returning again to his favourte amuſemenit, he 
not only loſt all he had gained, but much more 
than he could pay. Ooubt not, therefore, but 
von will be called upon to aſſiſt him: he ſtill con- 
fiders you as his reſource in times of danger, and 
while he knows you are under his roof, he will 
always believe himſelf fecure.? | 
| © Every thing indeed conſpires,” ſaid Cecilia, 
more ſhocked than ſurpriſed at this account, to 
make it neceſſary I ſhould quit his houſe: yet J 
do not think he has at preſent any further ex- 
peQations from me, as he came into the room 
this morning not merely without ſpeaking to me 
but behaved with a brutality to Mrs. Harrel that 
he muſt be certain would give me diſguſt. It 
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ſhewed me, indeed, a new part of his chara &er, 
for ill as I have long thought of him, I did not 
ſuſpect he could be guilty of ſuch unmanly cru- 
FF. es | 
The character of a gameſter,”* ſaid Mr. 
Monckton, * depends folely upon his luck; his 
diſpoſition varies with every throw of the dice, 
and he ts airy, gay, and good humoured, or ſour, 
moroſe, and ſavage, neither from nature, nor 
from principle, but wholly by the caprice of 
chance. | 
Cecilia then related to him the ſcene in which 
ſhe had juſt been engaged with Sir Robert Floy- 
cr. | h 
© This,” cried he, is a man@uvre I have been 
ſome time expecting; but Mr. Harrel, though 
artful and ſelfiſh, is by no means deep. The plan 
he had formed would have ſucceeded with ſome - 
women, and he therefore concluded it would with 
all. So many of your ſex have been ſubdued by 
perſeverance, and ſo many Fave buen conquered 
by boldneſs, that he ſuppoſed when he united 
two ſuch powerſul beſiegers in the perſon of a Ba- 
ronet, he fhould vanquiſh all obſtacks. By af- 
furing vou that the world thought the marriage 
already ſettled, he hoped to ſurpriſe you into 
believing there was no help for it, and by the 
ſuddenneſs and vehemence of the attack, to fright- 
en and hurry you into compliance. His own wife, 
he knew, might have been managed thus with 
eaſe, and ſo, probably, might his fiſter, and his 
mother, and his couſin, for in love matters, or 
what are ſo called, women in general are readily 
duped. He diſcerned not the ſuperiority of your 
underſtanding, to tricks fo ſhallow and imperti- 
nent, nor the firmneſs of your mind in maintain- 
ing its own ind-pendence. No doubt but he was 
amply to have been rewarded for his aſſiſtance, 
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and probably had you this morning been propith- 
ous, the Baronet in return was to have cleared him. 
from his prefent difficulty.” “ 

Even in my own mind,” ſaid Cecilia, can 
no longer defend him, for he could never have 
been ſo eager to promote the intereſt of Sir Ro- 
bert, in the preſent terrible ſituation of his own: 
affairs, had he not been ſtimulated by ſome ſecret 
miotives. His ſchemes and his artifices, however, 
will now be_atterly loft upon me, ſince your warn- 
ing and advice, aided by my own ſuffering ex- 
perience of che inutility of all I can do for him, 
will e ffectually guard me from all his future at- 
tempts. 

© Reſt no ſecurity upon yourſelf,” * ſaid Mr. 
| Monckton, * fince you have no knowledge of the 
many tricks and inventions by which you may yeb 
be plundered. Perhaps he may beg permiſhon to 
refide in your houfe-in Suffolk, or deſire an an- 
nuity for His wife, or chuſe to receive your fir{k 
rents when you come of age; and whatever he 
may fix upon, his- dagger and his bowl will- not 
fail to procure him. A heart ſo liberal as your's 
can only be guarded by flight. You were going: 
you ſaid, when | cume and whither ?? 

« To—to St. James's- ſquare,” anſwered ſhe,. 
with a deep bluſh. 

© Indeed ' —is young Devil, then, going a- 
broad?“ | | 

Abroad 3 believe not.” 

* Nay I only imagined it from your chuling ta: 
reſide in his. houſe.“ 

I do not chuſt it, cried Cecilia, with: quick- 
neſs, but is not any thing precrabee to dueling 
with Mr. Briggs?“ 

s Certainly. faid Mr. Monckton, evolly,: 8 nor 
ſhould I ha ve ſuppoſed he had any chance with 
you, had 1 hot hitherto obſcrved that your con- 
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of propriety.” 
Cecitia, tonched by praife fo full: of cenſure; 


and earneſt to vindicate her delicacy, after afr ins 
ternal ſtruggle, which Mr. Monckton was too fub- 


tle to interrupt, proteſted ſhe would go inſtantliy to 


Mr. Briggs, and ſee if it were poſſible to be ſettkd_ 


in His houſe, before ſhe made any attempt to fix 
herſelf elſewhere. 
And when ? faick Mr. Monekton. | 

© don't know,” anſwered ſhe, with ſome heft- 
tation, perhaps this afternoon,” 

Why not this morning?“ 


© I can go ot no where this morning ; F muſt 
flay with Mrs. Harrel.” 


6 You thought 6therwiſe when came, you DE 


were then content to leave her.” 

Cecilia's alacrity, however, for changing her 
abode, was now at an end, and ſhe would faitr 
have been left quictly to re-confider her plans; 
but Mr. Monckron urged fo ſtrongly the danger 
of her lengthened ſtay in the houſe of fo deſigning' 
4 man as Mr. Harrel, that he prevailed with her 
to quit it without delay, and had himſelf the ſatis- 
faQion of banding her to her chair. | 
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Me BRIGS Was at home, and Ceeilin | in- 
ſtantly and briefly informed him that it was incon- 


venient for her to live any longer at Mr Harrels; : 
and that if ſhe could be accommodated at his houſe, 
ſhe ſhould be glad to reſide with him the reſt of 


her minority. 


venſence has alwa; s been faerificet to your ſenſe 7 
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* Shall, ſhall, * cried he, extremely pleaſed, 
© take you with all my heart“ Warrant maſter 
Harrel's made a good penny of you. Not a bit 
the better for dreſſing ſo fine; many a rogue in a 
gold lace hat. 

Cccilia begged to know what apariayents he 
'$0uld ſpare for her. 

* Take you up ſtairs,” cried he, * ſhew you a 
place for a queen.“ 

He then led her up ſtairs, and took her to a 
room entirely dark, and ſo eloſe, for want of air, 
that ſhe could hardly breathe init. She retrcated 
to the landing-place till he had opened the ſhut- 
ters, and then faw an apartment the moſt forlorn 
ſhe had ever bcheld, containing no other furni- 
ture than a ragged Ruff bed, two worn-out ruſh- 
bottomed chairs, an old wooden box, and a bit 
of broken glaſs, which was faſtcned-to the wall by 
two bent nails, | | 
| © See here, my little chick,” cried he, © every. 
thing ready | aac a box. for your gimcracks into- 
the. bargain.” 

l You don't mean this plice for me, Sir P cried 
Cecilia, ſtaring. 

* Do, do;' cried he, a deal nicer by and by. 
Only wants a little furbiſhing : foon put to rights. 
Never ſweep a room out of uſe ; only wears out 
brooms for nothing.” 

© But, Sir, cau L not have an apartment on the 
firſt floor ?? 

No, no; ſomething elſe to do with it; be- 
longs to the club; ſecrets in alf things! Make this 
de well enough; come again next week; wear 
quite a new face. Nothing wanting but a table ; ; 
pick you up one at a broker's.“ | 

But lam obliged, Sir, to lens Mr. Harrel's 
houſe directiy. 


5 Seer 
Well, well, make a ſhift without a table at 
Firſt; no great matter if vou ha'n't one at all, 


nothing particular to do with it. Want another 


blanket, though. Know where to get one; a 


very good broker hard by. Underſtand how to 


deal with him! A cloſe dog, but warm.“ 
© ] have alſo two ſervants, Sir,“ ſaid Cecilia. 
Won't have 'em! Sha*n't come! Eat me out 
of houſe and home.” 


Whatever they eat, Sir,“ anſwered ſhe, © will 


be wholly at my expence, as will every thing elſe 


that belongs to them.“ | 
© Better get rid of them: hate ſervants; all a 


pack of rogues: think of nothing but ſtuffing and 


guttling.“ 
Then opening another door, © ſee here,” he 
cried, my own room juſt by; ſnug as a church!“ 


Cecilia, followed him into it, loſt a great part 


of her ſurpriſe at the praiſe he had laviſhed upon 
that which he dcſtined for herſclf, by perceiving 


that his own was yet more ſcantily furniſhed, 


having nothing in it but a miſerable bed without 
any curtains, and a large cheſt, which, while it 


contained his clothes, ſufficed both for a table and 


chair. # 1 
What are doing here?“ cried he angrily, to 


a maid who was making the bed, can't vou take 
more care; beat out all the feathers, ſee! two on 


the ground; nothing but waſte and extravagance ! 


never mind how ſoon a man's ruined. Come to 


want, you Out, ſee that, come to want l' 


© I can never want more than I do here,” ſaid the 


girl, © ſo that's one comfort.“ 


Cecilia now began to repent ſhe had made 


known the purport of her vifit, for ſhe found it 
would be utterly impoſſible to accommodate either 
her mind or her perſon to a reſidence fuch as 


was here to be obtained: and ſhe only wiſhed Mr. 
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Monckton had been preſenf, that he might him- 
ſelf be convinced of the impraQicability of his. 
ſeheme. Her whole buſineſs, therefore, now, 
was to rctrat her offer, and eſcape from the 
houſe. | | 6:3 5 
* I fee, Sir,“ ſaid ſhe, when he turned from his 
ſervant,” that I cannot be received here without 
inconvenience, and therefore I wilt make ſome-new 
arrangement in my plan.“ | 
No, no, cried he, like to have you, 'tis 
but fair, all in our turn; won't be chouſed; Maſ- 
ter Harrel's had his ſhare. . Sorry could not get 
you. that ſweetheart would not bite; ſoon find 
out another; never fret.” 
But there arg ſo many things with which I 
cannot poſſibly diſpenſe,* ſaid. Cecilia, that Lam 
certain my removing hither would occaſton you far 
more trouble than you at prefent foreſee? 

© No, no; get all in order ſoon: go about my- 
ſelf; know how to. bid; underſtand trap; always 

ſhabby; no making a bargain in a good caat, 

ook ſharp at the goods; ſay they won't do; come 
away: ſend ſomebody elſe for em. Never go 
twice myſelf; nothing got cheap if one ſeems to 
have a hankering” 
But 1 am fure it is not poſſible,” ſaid Cecilia, 
hurrying down ſtairs, '* that my room, and one for 
each of my ſervants, ſhould be ready in time.“ 
© Yes, yes,” cried he, following her, © ready in 
a trice, Make a little ſhift at firſt ; double the 
blanket till we get another; lie with the maid a 
night or two; never ſtand for a trifle. 

And, when ſhe was feated in her chair, the 
whole time diſclaiming her intention of returning, 
| he only pinched her cheek with a facetious ſmirk, 
and ſaid, Bo, by, little duck ; come again ſoon. 
Warrant I'll have the room ready. Sha*n't half 
know it again; make it as ſmart as a carrot- 
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And then ſhe left the houſe fully ſatisfied that 


vo one could bfame her refuſing to inhabit it, and 


much leſs chagrined than fe was willing to ſup- 


poſe herſelf, in finding ſhe Rad now nd reſource 
but in the Delviles. | 2 2 
Yet, in her ſerious reflections, ſhe could not 
but think Herſelf ſtrangely. unfortunate that the 


r with whom alone it ſeemed proper for. 
er to reſide, ſhould by parſimony, vulgarity, and 


* 


meanneſs, render riches contemptible, proſperity 
unavailing, and œconomy odious; and that the 


choice of her unc e ſhould' thus unhappily have 


fallen upon the loweſt and maſt wretched of miſers, 
in a city abouading with opulence, hoſpitality, ane 


fplendur, and of which the principal inhabitants, 


long eminent for their wealth and their provithe 
were now almoſt univerſally riſing in elegance an 
liberality. . EY e 2 
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Cromms next progreſs, therefore, was to 


St. James's-ſquare, whither ſhe went in the ut-⸗ 


moſt anxiety, from her uncertainty of the recep- 
tion with. which her propofal would mce. 
The fervants informed her that Mr. and Mrs. 


Delvile were at breakfaſt, and that the Duke of 


Derwent and his two daughters were with them. 

Before ſuch witneſſes to relate the reaſons of 
ber leaving the Harrels was impoſſihle; and from 
ſuch a party to ſend for Mrs. Delviſe, would, by 
her ſtately guardian, be deemed an indecorum 
unpardenabſe. She was 6bliged, therefore, to 
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return to Portman- -ſquare, in order to open her 
cauſe in a letter to Mrs. Delvile. | 

Mr. Arnott, flying inſtantly to meet her, call- 
ed out, O madam, what alarm has your ab- 
' ſence occaſioned ! My ſiſter believed ſhe ſhould 
ſee you no more, Mr. Hariel feared a premature 
difcovery of his purpoſed retreat, and we have all 
been under the craelleſt apprehoghons leſt you 
meant not to come back.” 

* | am forry I ſpoke not wh you before 1 
went out,“ ſaid Cecilia, accompanying him to the 
library, © but l thought you were all too much oc- 
cupied to miſs me. | have been, indeed, prepar- 
ing for a removal, but I meant not to leave your 
ile without bidding her adieu. nor indeed, to quit 

part of the family with ſo little ceremony. Is 
Mr. Harrel ſtill firm to his laſt plan?“ 

I fear ſo! I have tried what is poſſible to 
diſſuade him, and my poor ſiſter has wept with- 
out ceaſing. Indeed if ſhe will take no conſolati- 
on, I believe I ſhall do what ſhe pleaſes, for 1 can- 
not bear the ſight of her in ſuch diſtreſs.” 

* You are too generous, and too good!“ ſaid 
Cecilia, * and I know not how, while flying from 
danger myſelf, to forbear counſelling you to avoid 
it alſo.” 
Ah madamP cried he, the greateſt dan- 
ger for me is what I have now no power to run 
from! 

Cecilia, though ſhe een not but underſtand 
pic felt not the leſs his friend for knowing him 
the humbleſt of her admirers; and as ſhe ſaw the 
threatening ruin to which his too great tenderneſs 
expoſed him, ſhe kindly ſaid, * Mr. Arnott, I 
will ſpeak to. you without reſerve, It is not dif- 
ficult to ſee that the deſtruction which awaits Mr. 
Harrel, is ready alſo to enſnare his brother-in 
law : but let not that blindneſs to the future which 
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we have ſo often lamented for him, hereafter be 
lamemed for yourſelf, Till his preſent connexi“ 
ons are broken, and his way of living is changed, 
nothing can be done for him, and whatever you 
were to a:lvance, would merely be ſunk at the 

aming table. Reſerve, therefore, your libera- 
Firy till it may indeed be of ſervice to him, for 
believe me, at preſent, his mind is as much in- 
jured as his fortune.” 

And lis it poſſible, madam,” ſaid Mr, Arnott, 
in an accent of ſucpriſe and delight, that you 
can deign to be intereſted in what may become 
of me ! and that my ſharing or eſcaping the ruin 
of this houſe is not wholly indifferent to you ?? _ 

« Certainly not,“ anſwered Cecilia; * as the 
brother of my earlieſt friend, I can never be in- 
ſenſible to your welfare.” 


Ah, madam?” cried he, as her eee 
Oh that there were any other tie! 

Think a little,” ſaid Cecilia, preparing to 
gue the room, of what I have mentioned, and 
or your ſiſter's ſake, be firm now, if you would 
be kind hereafter.” 


© I will be _ and every thing, cried he, 
* that Miſs Beverley will command,” 


Cecilia, fearful of any miſinterpretation, then 
came back, and gravely ſaid, © No, Sir, be ruled 
only by yeur own judgment: or, ſnould my ad- 
vice have any weight with you, remember it is 
given from the moſt diſintereſted motives, and 
with no other view than that of ſecuring your 
power to be of ſervice to your ſiſter,” 

For that ſiſter's ſake, then, have the good- 
neſs to hear my ſituation, and honour. me with 
further directions. 

Tou will make me ts to ſpeak,” faid. Ceci- 
lia, © if you give ſo much conſequence. to my 
opinion. 1 have ſcen, .however, nothing in your 
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condu@ I have ever wiſhed changed, except too 
little attention to your own intereſt and affairs.” 
Ah!“ cried he, with what rapture ſhould I 
hear thoſe words, could I but imagine 
Come, come, faid Cecilia, ſmiling, no di- 
eſſion! Y.ou called me back to talk of your 
fer; if you change your ſubjeQ, perhaps you 
may'lofe your auditor.” | | 
I would not, madam, for the world encroach 
upon your goodneſs; the favour I have found 
has. indeed always exceeded my expectations, as it 
has always ſurpaſſed my deſert: yet has it never 


blinded me to my own unworthineſs. Do not, 


then, fear to indulge me with your converſation; 
1 ſhall draw from it no inference but of pity, 
and though pity from Miſs Beverley is the ſweet- 
eſt balm to my heart, it ſhall never ſeduee me 
to the encouragement of higher hopes.“ 

Cecilia had long had reaſon. to expect ſuch a 
declaration, yet ſhe heard it with unaffected con- 
cern, and looking at him with the utmoſt. gentle» 
nels," ſaid, * Mr. Arnott, your regard does me 
honour, and, were it ſomewhat more rational, 
would give me pleaſure; take, then from it, 
what is more than I wiſh or merit, and while 
you preſerve the reſt, be aſſured it will be faith- 
UU—. EET Corio 
+ < Your rejec Gion is ſo mild,” cried he, -* that 
J, who had no hope of acceptance, find relief 
in having at Jaſt told my ſufferings. Could I but 
continue to ſee you every day, and to be bleſt with 
your converſation, I think 1 ſhould be happy, and 
Jam ſure I ſhould be grateful”  _ 
ou are already,” anſwered ſhe, ſhaking her 
head, and moving towards the door, *, mfring- 
ing the conditions upon which our. friendſhip is 
to be founded. BN . 

4. Do not go, madam,” he cried, till 1 have 
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done what you have juſt promiſed to permit, ac- 
quainted you with my ſituation, and been honour- 
ed with your advice, I muft own to you, then, 
that 5000. which I had in the ſtocks, as well as 
a confiderable ſum in a banker's hands, I have 
parted with, as I now find for ever: but I have 
no heart for refnſal, nor would my ſiſter at this 
moment be thus diſtreſſed, but that I have nothin 
more to give, unleſs I cut down my trees, or f. 
ſome farm, ſince all I was worth, except my 
landed property, is already gone What, there- 
fore, d can now do to fave Mr. Hatrel from this 
deſperate expedition Iknow .not.” - 
I am ſorry,” ſaid Cecilia, to ſpeak with:ſe- 
verity of one ſo nearly connected with you, yet, 
ſuffer me to aſk, why ſhould he be ſaved from it 
at all? and what is there he can at preſent do 
better? Has not he been long threatened with 
every evil that is now arrived? have we not both 
warned him, and have not the clamours of his 
creditors aſſailed him? yet what has been the 
conſequence ? he has not ſubmitted to the ſmall- 
eſt change in his way of life, he has not denied 
_ himſelf a fingle indulgence, nor ſpared any ex- 
pence, nor thought of any reformation, Luxury 
has followed luxury, and he has only grown fonder 
of extravagance,” as extravagance has become 
more dangerous. 'J'ill the preſent ſtorm, there- 
fore, blows over, leave him to his fate, and 
when a calm ſucceeds, I will myſelf, for the fake 

of Priſcilla, aid you to ſave what is poſlible .of 
the wreck.” “. 1 

*All you ſay, madam, is as wiſe as it is ooch 
and now. I am acquainted with yaur opinion, 
will whelly new model myſelf upon it, and grow 
as ſteady againſt all attacks as hitherto I have been 
yielding. “. IEEE 
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Cecilia was then retiring ; but again detaining 
her, he ſaid, * You ſpoke, madam, of a removal, 
and indeed it is high time you ſhould quit this 
ſcene: yet I hope you intend not to go till to- 
morrow, as Mr. Harrel has declared your leaving 
him ſooner. will be his deſtruction.“ | 

Heaven forbid,” ſaid Cecilia, © for I mean to 
be gone with all the ſpeed in my power.” | 

Mr. Harrel,” anſwered he, did not explain 
himſelf ; but I believe he apprehends your deſert- 
ing his houſe at this critical time, will raife a ſuſ- 
picion of his own e of going abroad, and 
make his creditors interfere to prevent him.“ 

© To what a wretched ſtate,* cried Cecilia, 
E has he reduced himſelf,” I will not, however, be 
the voluntary inſtrument of his diſgrace: and if 
you think my ſtay is ſo material to his ſecurity, I 
will continue here till to-morrow morning.?“ 

Mr. Arnott almoſt wept his thanks for this 
conceſſion, and Cecilia, happy in making it to 
him inſtead of Mr. Harrel, then went to her own 
room, and wrote the following letter to Mrs. 
Delvile. 


To the Hon. Mrs. Drivitr, St. James's- 
58 ſquare. 


Dear Madam, 3 
& | Portman ſquare, June 22. 


I am willing to hope you have been rather ſur- 
priſed that I have not ſooner availed myſelf. of 
the permiſſion with which you yeſterday honoured 
me of ſpending this whole day with you, but, un- 
fortunately for myſelf, 1 am prevented waiting 
upon you even for any part of it. Do not, 
however, think me now ungrateful if I ſtay away, 
nor to-morrow, impertinent, it I venture to en- 
quire, whether that apartment which you had 
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once the goodneſs to appropriate to my uſe, may 
then again be ſpared for me? The accidents 
which have prompted this ſtrange requeſt will, I 
truſt, be ſufficient apelogy for the liberty I take 
in making it, when I have the honour to ſee you, 
and acquaint you what they are, I am, with the 
utmoſt reſpect, — | 

Dear Madam, 

your moſt obedient 
| humble ſervant, 
CECILIa BEVERLEY. 


She would not have been thus conciſe, had not 
the caution of Mr. Arnott made her fear, in the 
preſent perilous ſituation of affairs, to truſt the 
ſecret of Mr. Harrel to paper. | 


The following anſwer was returned her from 
Mrxs. Delvile. 


To Miſs BrverLey, Portman-ſquare; 


The accidents you mention are not, I hope, 
of a very ſerious nature, ſince I ſhall find diffi- 
culty inſupportable in trying to lament them, if 
they are productive of a lengthened viſit from 
my dear Miſs Beverley to her "TOs | 

Faithful humble ſervant, 
 AvGusTA DELVILE. 


Cecilia, charmed with this note, could now no 
laoger forbear looking forward to brighter proſ- 
pects, flattering herſelf that once under the roof 

of Mrs. Delvile, ſhe muſt neceſſarily be happy, 

let the engagements or behaviour of her ſon be 
what they might, 5 
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FRO this ſoothing proſpect, Cecilia was pre- 


ſently diſturbed by Mrs. Harrel's maid, who came 


to entreat ſhe would haſten to her lady, who ſhe 
feared was going into fits. 17 5 5 
Cecilia flew to her immediately, and found her 
in the moſt violent affliction. She uſed every 
kind effort in her power to quiet and conſole her, 
but it was not without the utmoſt difficulty ſhe 
could ſob out the cauſe of this freſh -ſorrow, 
which indeed was not trifling. Mr, Harrel, ſhe 


Taid, had told her he could not poſſibly raiſe mo- 


ney even for his travelling expences, without riſk- 
ing a diſcovery of his project, and being ſeized 
by his. creditors: he had. therefore charged her, 
through her brother or her friend, to procure for him 
3000). as leſs would not ſuffice to maintain them 


while abroad, and he knew no method by which 


he could have any remittances without danger. 
And, when ſhe heſitated in her compliance, he 
furiouſly accuſed her of having brought on all 
this diſtreſs by her negligence and want of ma- 
nagement; and declared if he did not get the 
money, ſhe would only be ſerved as ſhe merited 
by ſtarving in a foreign goal, which he ſwore 
would be the fate of them both. : 

The horror and indignation with which Ceci- 
Jia heard this account were unſpeakable. She 
ſaw evidently that ſhe was again to be played up- 
on by terror and diſtreſs, and the cautions and 
Opinions of Mr. Monckton no longer appeared 
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overſtrained; one year's income was already de- 
manded, the annuity and the country houſe might 
next be required: ſhe rejoiced, however, that 
thus wiſely forewarned, ſhe was not liable to ſur- 
priſe, and ſhe determined, be their entreaties or 
repreſentations what they might, to be immovea- 
bly ſteady in her purpoſe of Icaving them the next 
morning. | 

Yet ſhe could not but grieve at ſuffering the 
whole burthen of this clamorous impoſition to fall 
upon the ſoft-hearted Mr. Arnott, whoſe ina- 

bility to reſiſt ſolicitation made him ſo unequal to 
ſaſtaining its weight : but when Mrs. Harrel was 
again able to go on with her account, ſhe heard, 
to her infinite ſurpriſe, that all application to her 
brother had proved fruitleſs. He will not hear 
me,” continned Mrs. Harrel, and he never was 
deaf to me before! ſo now I have Icſt my only 
and laſt reſource, my brother himſelf gives me 
up, and there is no one elſe upon earth who will 
aſſiſt me !: f N 

* With pleaſure, with readineſs, with joy,” 
cried Cecilia, ſhould you find affiſtance from 
me, were it to you alone it were given ; but to 
ſupply fuel for the very fire that is conſuming you 
—no, no, my whole heart is hardened againſt 
gaming and gameſters, and neither now or ever 
will I ſuffer any conſiceration to ſoften me in their 
favour.” | | | 

Mrs. Harrel only anſwered by tears and la- 
mentations; and Cecilia, whoſe juſtice ſhut not 
out compaſſion, having now declared her purpoſ- 
ed firmneſs, again attempted to ſooth Her, er- 
— 2 her not to give way to ſuch immocerate_ 
grief, ſince better proſpects might ariſe from the _ 
very gloom now before her, and a ſhort time 
ſpent in ſolitude and ceconomy, might enable her 
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to return to her native land with recovered hap- 
pineſs. | 
No, I ſhall never return!” cried ſhe, weep- 
ing, © I ſhall die, I ſhall break my heart before I 
have been baniſhed a month ! Oh Miſs Beverley, 
how happy are you l able to ſtay where you pleaſe 
—Tich,—rolling in wealth which you do not want, 
—of which had we but ove year's income only, all 
this miſery would be over, and we might ſtay in 
our dear, dear country l' 1 
Cecilia, ſtruck by a hint that ſo nearly border- 
ed upon reproach, and offended by ſeeing the im- 
poſſibility of ever doing enough, while any thing 
remained to be done, E>rbore not without diffi- 
culty enquiring what next was expected from her, 
and whether any part of her fortune might be 
guarded without giving room for ſome cenſure ! 
but the deep afflicion of Mrs. Harrel ſoon re- 
moved her reſentment, and ſcarcely thinking her, 
while in a ſtate of ſuch wretchedneſs, anſwerable 
for what ſhe ſaid, after a little recollection, ſhe. 
mildly replied, © As affluence is all comparative, 
you may at preſent think I have more than my 
Thare: but the time is only this moment paſt, 
when your own ſituation ſeemed as ſubject to the 
envy of others as mine may be now. My future 
deſtiny is yet undetermined, and the occaſion I 
may have for, my fortune is unknown to myſelf; 
but whether J poſſeſs it in peace or in turbulence, 
whether it proves to me a bleſſing or an injury, 
ſo long as I can call it my own, I ſhall always re- 
member with alacrity the claim upon that and 
upon me which early friendſhip has ſo juſtly given 
Mrs. Harrel. Yet permit me, at the ſame time, 
to add, that I do not hold myſelf ſo entirely inde- 
pendent as you may probably ſuppoſe me. I have 
not, it is true, any Relations to call me to ac- 
count, but reſpe& for their memory ſppplies the 
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place of their authority, and I cannot, in the 
diſtribution of the fortune which has devolved to 
me, forbear ſometimes conſidering how they 
would have . wiſhed it ſhould be ſpent, and always 
remembering that what was acquired by induſtry 
and labour, ſhould never be diſſipated in idleneſs 

and vanity. - Forgive me for thus ſpeaking to the 
point: you will not find me ſeſt friendly to your- 


ſelf, for this frankneſs with reſpe& to your ſitua- | 


tien | 


Tears were apai 
tel; yet cee. 
| 7 mind, ſtayed "by,; 


neſs Till” the ſer) 


* 


na fo ſtrongly repreſented the digs of awaket- 


dag ſuſpiciqn ; in rhe ſervants, that the at laſt pre- 
pb vailed. With her to make her appearance. „ 


MI. Harrel was already in-the parlour, and en- 


quiring for Mr. Arnott, but was told by the ſer- 
ants he had ſent word be had another engage- 
ment. Sir Robert Floyer alſo kept away, and, 
for the firſt time ſince her arrival in town, Cecilia 
dined. with no other company than the maſter and 
miſtreſs of the houſe. | 
__ Mrs, Harrel could eat nothing; Cecilia, mere- 
1y.to avoid creating ſurpriſe in the ſervants, for- 
bore following her example; but Mr. Harrel eat 
much as uſual, talked all-dinner time, was ex- 


tremely civil to Cecilia, and diſcovered not by his 


manners the leaſt alteration in his affairs. . 
When the ſervants were gone, he deſire d his 
wife to ſtep for a moment with him into the li- 
brary. They ſoon returned, and then Mr. Har- 
rel, after walking in a diſordered manner about 
the room, rang the bell, and ordered his hat and 
cane, and as he took them, ſaid, If this fails 
— and, ſtopping * without ſpeaking to 
4 D z 


Uthe only anfwer of Mrs. Har- ESE 
ho pitied the weakneſs of her 
t with the moſt patient kind. 
t anngunced dinner. She then 
ddclared ſhe woend not go down ſtairs: but Ceci- 
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his wife, or even bowing to Cecilia, he haſtily 
went out of the houſe. . 

Mrs. Harrel told Cecilia that he had merely 
called her to know the event of her two petitions, 
and had heard her double failure in total ſilenge. 
Whither he was now gone it was not eaſy to con- 
j-Qture, nor what was the new reſource which he 
till ſeemcd to think worth trying; but the man- 

ner of his quitting the houſe, and the threat im- 

plied by if this fails contributed not to leſſen the 
grief of Mrs. Harrel, and gave to Cecilia herſclf 
the utmoſt alarm. 5 

They continued together till tea-time, the ſer- 
vants having been ordered to admit no company. 
Mr. Harrel himſelf then returned, and returned, 
to the amazement of Cecilia, accompanied by 
Mr. Marriot. 
. He preſented that young man to both the la- 
dies as a gentleman whoſe acquaintance and friend- 
mn ip he was very deſirous to cultivate. Mrs. Har- 
rel, too much abſorbed in her own affairs to care 
about any other, ſaw his entrance with a momen- 
"tary ſurpriſe, and then thought of it no more: 
but it was not ſo with Cecilia, whoſe better un- 
_ derſtanding led her to deeper reffection. 

Even the viſits of Mr. Marriot but a few weeks 
fince Mr. Harrel had prohibited, yet he now in- 
iroduced him into his houſe, with particular diſ- 
tinction; he, came back too himſelf in admirable 
ſpirits, enlivened in his countenance, and reſtor- 
ed to his good humour. A change ſo extraordi- 
nary both in conduct and diſpoſition, convinced 
her that ſome change no leſs extraordinary of cir- 
cumſtance muſt previouſly have happened: what 
that might be it was not poſſible for her to di- 
vine, but the leſſons ſhe had received from Mr. 
Monckton led her to ſuſpicions of the darkeſt 
kind, | | 


Every part of his behaviour ſerved ſtill further 


to confirm them; he was civil even to exceſs to 
Mr. Marriot; he gave orders aloud not to be at 
home to Sir Robert Flover; he made his court 
to Cecilia with unuſual aſſiduity, and he took eve- 
ry method in his power to procure opportunity 
to her admirer of. addreſſing and approaching 
her. 

The. young man, who ſeemed enamoured even 
to madneſs, could ſcarce refrain not merely from 
proſtration to the object of his paſſion, but ts 
Mr. Harrel himſelf for permitting him to ſee her. 
Cecilia, who not without ſome concern perceived 
4 fondneſs ſo fruitleſs, and who knew not by what 
arts, or with what views Mr. Harrel might think 
proper to encourage it, determined to take alf 
the means that were in her own power towards 
giving it immediate controul. She behaved, there- 
ore, with the utmoſt reſerve, and the moment 
tea was over, though earneſtly entreated to remain 
with them, ſhe retired to-her-own room, without 


making any other apology than coldiy ſaying ſhe 
could not ſtay: 


In abcut an hour. Mrs. Harrel ran up ſtairs to 
her. 
Oh Miſs Beverley,” ſhe cried,.* a little reſpite 
is now granted me! Mr. Harrel fays he ſhall ſtay- 
another day ; he ſays, too, one fingle thouſand 
pound would now make him a new man.“ 

Cecilia returned no anſwer ; ſhe conjeQured 
ſome new deceit was in agitation to raiſe money, 
and ſhe feared Mr, Marriot was the next dupe to 
be played upon. 

Mrs. Harrel, therefore, with a look of the ut- 
moſt diſappointment, left. her, ſaying” ſhe would 
ſend for her brother, and once more try if he had 
yet any remaining regard for her. 
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Cecilia reſted quiet till eleven o' clock, when he 
was ſummoned to ſupper : ſhe found Mr. Marriot 
ſtill the only gueſt, and that Mr. Arnott made not 
his appearance. 

She now reſolved to publiſh her reſolution of 
going the next morning to St. James's-ſquare. As 
ſoon, therefore, as the ſervants withdrew, ſhe 
enquired of Mr. Harrel if he had any commands 
with Mr. or Mrs, Delvile, as ſhe ſhould ſee them 
the next morning, and Purpoſed to ſpend ſome 
time with them. 


Mr. Harrel with a look of much alarm, aſked 7 
ſhe meant the whole day. 


Many days, ſh: anſwered, and probably ſome 
months. 

Mrs. Harrel exclaimed her rpeiſ aloud, and 
Mr. Harrel looked aghaſt : while his new young 
friend caſt upon him a glance of reproach and 
reſentment, which fully convinced Cecilia he ĩma- 
gined he had procured himſelf a title to an eafi- 
neſs of | intercourſe and frequency of meeting 
which this intelligence deſtroyed. 

Cecilia, thinking after all that had paſſed, no 
other ceremony on her part was neceſſary but that 
of ſimply ſpeaking her intention, then aroſe and 
Teturned to her own room. 

She acquainted her maid that ſhe was going to 
make a viſit to Mrs, Delvile, and gave her direc- 
tions about packing up her clothes, and ſending 
for a man in the morning to take care of her 
books. 

This employment was ſoon interrupted by the 
entrance of Mrs. Harrel, who deſiring to ſpeak 
with her alone, when the maid was gone, faid, 
* O Miſs Beverley, can you indeed be fo barbarous 
as to leave me? 

I entreat you, Mrs. Harre!, anſwered Ceci- 
1 * to fave both yourſelf and me any further diſ- 
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cuſſions. I have delayed this removal very long, 
and I can now delay it no longer.“ | 


Mrs. Harrel then flung herſelf upon a chair in 


the bittereſt ſorrow, declaring ſhe was utterly 
undone ; that Mr. Harrel had declared he could 
not ſtay even an hour in England if ſhe was not 
in his houſe ; that he had already had a violent 
_ quarrel with Mr. Marriot upon the ſubjeQ ; and 
that her brother, though ſhe had ſent him the 
moſt earneſt intreaties, would not come near 
her. 1 25 : | 


Cecilia, tired of vain attempts to offer comfort, 


now urged the warmeſt expoſtulations againſt her 
oppoſition, ſtrongly repreſenting the real neceſſity 


of her going abroad, and the unpardonable weak - 
neſs of wiſhing to continue ſuch a life as ſhe now 
led, adding debt to debt, and hoarding diſtreſs 


upon diſtreſs. 


Mrs. Harrel then, though rather; from com- 


pulſion than conviction, declared ſhe would agree 
to go, if ſhe had not a dread of ill uſage; but 
Mr. Harrel, ſhe ſaid, had behaved to her with the 


utmoſt brutality, calling her the cauſe. of his ruin, 


and threatening that if ſhe procured not this thou- 


ſand pounds before the enſuing evening, ſhe ſhould 
be treated as ſhe deſerved for her extravagance 


and folly. | 


© Does he think, then,“ ſaid Cenis with who 


utmoſt indignation, * that I am to be frightened 
through your fears into what compliances he 
pleaſes ?? | | | 


O no, cried Mrs. Harrel, no; his expecta- 


tions are all from my brother. He ſurely thought 


that when J ſupplicated and pleaded to him, he 


would do what I wiſhed, for ſo he always did 
formerly, and fo once again I am ſure be would 
do now, could I but make him come to me, and 
tell him how 1 am uſcd, and tell him that if Mr 
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Harrel takes me abroad in this humour, I verily 
think in his rage he will half murder me.“ 
Cecilia, who well knew ſhe was herſelf the 
real cauſe of Mr. Arnott's reſiſtance, now felt her 
reſolution waver, internally reproaching herſelf 
with the ſufferings of his ſiſter ; alarmed, how- 
ever, for her own conſtancy, ſhe earneſtly be- 
ſought Mrs. Harrel to go and compoſe herſelf for 
the night, and promiſed to deliberate what could 
be done for her before morning. 

Mrs. Harrel complied ; but ſcarce was her own 
reſt more broken than that of Cecilia, who, 
though extremely fatigued with a whole night's 
watching, was ſo perturbed in her mind ſhe could 
not cloſe her eyes Mrs. Harrel was her earlieſt, 
and had once been her deareſt friend ; ſhe had 
deprived her by her own advice of her cuſtomary 
refuge in her brother; to refuſe, therefore aſ- 
ſiſtance to her ſeemed cruelty, though to deny it 
to Mr. Harrel was juſtice : ſhe endeavoured 
therefore, to make a compromiſe between her 
judgment and compaſſion, by reſolving that 
though ſhe would grant nothing further to Mr. 
Harrel while he remained in London, ſhe would 
contribute from time to time both to his neceſſi- 
ties and comfort, when once he was eſtabliſhed 


. elſewhere upon ſome plan of prudence and ceco- 
nomy. 


n AP: . 


A PERSECUTION. 


Th E next morning by five o'clock Mrs. Har- 
rel came into Cecilia's room to know the reſult ot 
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her deliberation ; and Cecilia, with that graceful 
readineſs which accompanied all her kind offices, 
inſtantly aſſured her the thouſand pounds ſhould 
be her own, if ſhe would conſent to ſeek ſome 
quiet retreat, and receive it in ſmall ſums, of fifty 
or one hundred pounds at a time, which, ſhould 
be carefully tranſmitted, and which, by being de- 
livered to herſelf, might ſecure better treatment: 
from Mr. Harrel, and be a motive to revive omg 
care and aſſection. 

She flew, much delighted, with this propoſal, 
to her huſband ; but preſently, and with a de-- 
jected look, returning, ſaid Mr. Harrel proteſted 
he could not poſſibly ſet out without firſt receiv- 
ing the money. I ſhall go myſelf, therefore,“ 
ſaid ſhe, © to my brother after breakfaft, for he 
will not, 1 ſee, unkind as he is grown, come to 
me; and if | do not ſucceed with him, 1 believe L 
ſhall never come back !” 

To this Cecilia, offended and diſappointed, 
anſwered, J am ſorry for Mr. Arnott, but "ne" 
myſelf 1 have done“ 

Mrs. Harrel then left her, and ſhe aroſe to 

make immediate preparations for her removal to 
St. James's-ſquare, whither, with all the ſpeed in 
her power, ſhe ſent her books, her trunks, and all 
that belonged to her. 
When ſhe was ſummoned down ſtairs, ſhe 
found, for the firſt time, Mr. Harrel breakfaſting 
at the ſame table with his wiſe - they ſeemed mu- 
tually out of humour and comfortleſs, nothing 
hardly was ſpoken, and little was ſwallowed : Mr. 
Harrel, however, was civil, but his wife was to- 
tally ſilent, and Cecilia the whole time plan- 
ning how to take her leave. 

When the tea things were removed, Mr. Har- 
rel ſaid, * You have not, I hope, Miſs Beverley, 
quite determined upon this ſtrange ſcheme 75 
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Indeed I have, Sir,“ ſhe anſwered, * and al- 
ready I have ſent my clothes.” 

At this information he ſeemed thunderſtruck ; 
but, after ſomewhat recovering, ſaid with much 
bitterneſs, © Well, madam, at leaft may I requeſt 
you will ſtay here till the evening?“ 

No, Sir,” anſwered *ſhe coolly, © I am going 
_ inſtantly.” 93 * I” 
And will you not,“ faid he, with yet greater 
aſperity, * amuſe yourſelf firſt with ſeeing bailiffs 
ng poſſeſſion of my houſe, and your friend Priſ- 
cilla follow me to jail ?” | | 

* Good God, Mr. Harrel!* exclaimed Cecilia, 
with uplifted hands, is this a queſtion, is this 
behaviour I have merited ?? | 

O nol' cried he with quickneſs, © ſhould I 
once think that way—? then riſing and ſtriking 
his forehead, he walked about the room. 

Mrs. Harrel aroſe too, and weeping violently 
went away. | 

Will you at leaſt,” ſaid Cecilia, when ſhe was 
gone, *till your affairs are ſettled, leave Priſcilla 
with me? When I go into my own houſe, ſhe 
ſhall accompany me, and mean time Mr. Arnott's 
I am ſure will gladly be open to her.“ 

No, no, anſwered he, * ſhe deſerves no ſuch 
indulgence ; ſhe has not any reaſon to complain, 
ſhe has been as negligent, as profuſe, as expen- 
five as myſelf; ſhe has prattiſed neither economy 
nor ſclf-denial, ſhe has neither thought of me nor 

of my affairs, nor is ſhe now afflicted at any thin 
| but the loſs of that affluence ſhe has done her bel 
towards diminiſhing.” 

All recrimination,” ſaid Cecilia, * were vain, 
or what might not Mrs. Harrel urge in return! 
but let us not enlarge upon ſo ungrateful a ſub- 
je, the wiſeſt and happieſt ſcheme now were 
mutually and kindly to conſole each other. 
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© Conſolation and kindneſs,* cried he, with 
abruptneſs, are out of the queſtion: I have or- 
dered a poſt chaiſe to be here at night, and if till 
then you will ſtay, I will promiſe to. releaſe you 
without further petition : if not, eternal deſtruc- 
tion be my portion if I Ive to ſee the ſcene which 
your removal will occaſion l 

My removal ! cried Cecilia, ſnuddering, good 
heaven, and how can my removal be of ſuch 
dreadful conſequence ?* 
© Aſk me not,” cried he, fiercely, * queſtions or 
reaſons now); the criſis is at hand, and you will 
ſoon, happen what may, know all : mean time 
what J have ſaid is a a, and immutable: and 
you muſt haſten my end, or give me a chance for 
avoiding it, as you think fit. I ſcarce care at this 
inſtagt which way you decide : remember, how- 
ever, all I aſk of you is to defer your departure; 
what elſe I have to hope is from Mr. Arnott. 

He then left the room. | | | 

Cecilia now was again, a coward | in vain ſhe 
called to her ſupport the advice, the prophecies, 
the cautions of Mr. Monckton, in vain ſhe re- 
collected the impoſitions ſhe had already ſeen 
praQtiſed, for neither the warnings of her coun- 
ſellor, nor the leſſons of her own experience, 
were proofs againſt the terrors which threats fo 
deſperate infpired : and though more than once 
ſhe determined to fly at all events from a tyranny 
he had ſo little right to uſurp, the mere remem- 
brance of the words, if you ſlay not till night I will 
nat live, robbed her of all courage; and howeyer 
long ſhe had prepare herſelf for this very attack, 
when the moment arrived, its power over her 
mind was too ſtrong for reſiſtance. + 

While this conflict between fear and reſolution 
was till undecided, her ſervant brought her the 
following letter from Mr. Arnott. 
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To Miſs BEVERLEVY, Portman-ſquare; 


Madam, June 13th, 1779. 

Determined to obey thoſe commands which you 
had the goodneſs to honour me with, J have ab- 
ſented myſelf from town till Mr. Harrel is ſet- 
tled ; for though I am as ſenſible of your wiſdom 
as of your beauty, I find myſelf too weak to 
bear the diſtreſs. of my unhappy ſiſter, and there- 
fore I run from the ſight, nor ſhall any letter or 
meſſage follow me, unleſs it comes from Miſs Be- 
verley herſelf, leſt ſhe ſhould in future refuſe the 
only favour 1 dare preſume to ſolicit, that of 
ſometimes deigning to honour with her direc- 
tions, 

'The moſt humble - 
and devoted of her ſervants. 
| J. ArnoTT. 

In the midſt of her apprehenſions for herſelf 
and her own intereſt, Cecilia could not forbear 
Tcjoicing that Mr. Arnott, at leaſt had eſcaped 
the preſent ſtorm : yet ſhe was certain it would 
fall the more heavily upon herſelf, and dreaded 
the ſight of Mrs. Harrel after the ſhock which 
this flight would occaſion. 

Her expectations were but too quickly fulfilled : 
Mrs. Harrel in a ſhort time after ruſhed wildly 
into the room, calling out, My brother is gone! * 
he has left me for ever ! Oh ſave me, Mifs Be- 
verley, ſave me from abuſe and inſult!' And ſhe 
wept with ſo much violence ſhe could utter no- 
thing more. 

Cecilia, quite tortured by this r 
faintly aſked what ſhe could do for her ? 

© Send* cried ſhe, to my brother, and be- 
ſeech him not to abandon me ! ſend to him, and 
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conjure him to advance this thoufand pound !— 
the chaiſe is already ordered, - Mr. Harrel is fix- 
ed upon going,—yet he ſays without that money 
we muſt both ſtarve in a ſtrange land, O ſend to 
my cruel brother! he has left word that nothing 
muſt follow him that does not come from you.” 
For the world, then,” cried Cecilia, would 
I not baffle his diſcretion | indeed you muſt ſub- 
mit to your fate, indeed, Mrs. Harrel, you muſt 
' endeavour to bear it better. 
Mrs. Harrel, ſhedding a flood of tears, declar- 
ed ſhe would try to follow her advice, but again 
beſought her in the utmoſt agony to ſend after 
her brother, proteſting ſhe did not think even her 
life would be ſafe in making ſo long a journey 
with Mr. Harrel in his preſent ſtate of mind: 
his character, ſhe ſaid, was totally changed, his 
gaiety, good humour and ſprightlineſs were turn- 
ed into roughneſs and moroſeneſs, and, ſince his 
reat loſſes at play, he was grown ſo fierce and 
urious, that to oppoſe him even in a trifle, ren- 
dered him quite outrageous in paſſion. 
Cecilia, though truly concerned, and almoſt 
melted, yet refuſed to interfere with Mr. Arnott, 
and even thought it but juſtice to acknowledge ſhe 
had adviſed his retreat. | 
And can you have been ſo cruel ?? cried Mrs. 
Harrel, with ſtill encreafing violence of ſorrow, 
© to rob me of my only friend, to deprive me of 
my Brother's affection, at the very time I am 
forced out of the kingdom, with a huſband who 
is ready tomurder me, and who ſays he hates the 
ſight of me, andall becauſe I cannot get him this 
fatal, fatal money !—O Miſs Beverley, how could 
I have thought to have had ſuch an office from 
you ?? | 
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Cecilia was beginning a juſtification, when a 
meſſage came from Mr. Harrel, deſiring to ſee 
his wife immediately. 

Mrs. Harrel, in great terror, caſt herſelf at 
Cecilia's feet,” and clinging to her knees, called 
out, © I dare not go to him! I dare not go to him! 
he wants to know my ſucceſs, and when he hears 
my brother has run away, I am ſure he will kill me! 
Oh, Miſs Beverley, how could you ſend him a- 
way? how could you be ſo inhuman as to leave 
me to the rage of Mr, Harrel ?? | 

Cecilia, diſtreſſed and trembling herſelf, con- 
jured her toriſe and be conſoled; but Mrs. Har- 
rel, weak and frightened, could only weep and 
ſupplicate; I don't aſk you,” ſhe cried, * to 
give the money yourſelf, but only to ſend for my 
brother, that he may protect me, and beg Mr. 
Harrel not to treat me ſo ecuelly,—conſider but 
what a long long journey I am going to make ! 
conſider how often you uſed to ſay you would 
love me for ever! conſider you have robbed me 
of the tendereſt brother in the world ! - Oh, Miſs 
e ſend for him back, or be a ſiſter to me 
yourſelf, and let not your poor Priſcilla leave her 
native land without help or pity P 

Cecilia, wholly overcome, now knelt too, and 
embracing her with tears, ſaid, * Oh, Priſcilla, 
plead and reproach no more! what you wiſh ſhall 
be yours,-l will ſend for your brother, - I will 
do what you pleaſe? 

Now you are my ſriend indeed!“ cried Mrs. 
Harrcl, let me but /e my brother, and his 
heart will yield to my diſtreſs, and he will ſoften 
Mr..Harrel by giving his unhappy filter this part- 
ing bounty,” | | 

Cecilia then took a pen in her hand to write to 
Mr. Arnott ; but ſtruck almoſt in the ſame mo- 
ment with a notion of treachery in calling him 
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from a retreat which her own counſel had made 
him ſeek, profeſſecly to expoſe him to a ſupplica- 
tion which from his preſent ſituation might lead 
him to ruin, ſhe haſtily flung it from her, and 
exclaimed * No, excellent Mr. Arnott, I will not 
fo unworthily betray you P BN - ; 
And can you, Miſs Beverley, can you at 
laſt,* cried Mrs Harrel, * be ſo barbarous as to 
retract)! ' ö 3 . 

No, my poor Priſcilla,* anſwered Cecilia, * I 
cannot ſo cruelly diſappoint you; my pity ſhall 
however make no ſufferer but myſelf, I cannot 
fend for Mr. Arnott,—from me you muſt have 
the money, and may it anſwer the purpoſe for 
which it is given, and reftore to you the tender- 
neſs of your huſband, and the peace of your own 
heart!“ VVV 
Priſcilla, ſcarce waiting to thank her, flew with 
this intelligence to Mr. Harrel; who with the 
fame impetuoſity, ſcarce waiting to fay he was 
glad of it, ran himſelf to bring the fo from 
whom the money was to be procured. Every 
thing was ſoon ſettled, Cecilia had no time for 
retracting, and repentance they had not the de- 
licacy to regard: again, therefore, ſhe ſigned her 
name for paying the principal and intereſt of ano- 
ther 1000/. within ten days after ſhe was of age: 
and having taken the money, ſhe accompanied 
Mr. and Mrs. Harrel into another room. Pre- 
ſenting it then with an affecting ſolemnity to Mrs. 
Harrel, accept, Priſcilla,” ſhe cried, * this irre- 
fragable mark of the ſincerity of my friendſhip : 
but ſuffer me at the ſame time to tell you, it is 
the laſt to ſo conſiderable an amount I ever mean 
to offer; receive it, therefore, with kindneſs, but 
uſe it with diſcretion.” . OS 

She then embraced her, and eager now to a- 
void acknowledgment, as before ſhe had been to 

_ eſcape importunities, ſhe left them together. 
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The ſoothing recompence of ſuccouring bene- 
volence, followed not this gift, nor made amends 
for this loſs: perplexity and uneaſineſs, regret 
and reſentment, accompanied the donation, and 
reſted upon her mind; ſhe feared ſhe had done 
wrong; ſhe was certain Mr. Monckton would 
blame her; he knew net the perſecution the ſuf- 
fered, nor would he make any allowance for the 
threats which alarmed, or the ' intreaties which 
melted her.“ 1 | 

Far other had been her feelings at the genero- 
ſity ſhe exerted for the Halls; no doubts then 
tormented her, and no repentance embittered her 
benefic ence. Their worth was without ſuſpicion, 
and their misfortunes were not of their own ſeek» 
ing; the poſt in which they had been ſtationed 
they had never deſerted, and the poverty into 
which they had ſunk was accidental- and unavoid- 
able. | ; | 

But here, every evil. had been wantonly in- 
curred by vanity and licentiouſneſs, and ſhame- 
lefsly followed by injuſtice and fraud: the diſtur- 
bance bf her mind only increaſed by refleQion, 
for when the rights of the creditors with their in- 
juries occurred to her, ſhe enquired of herſelf 
by what title or cquity, ſhe had. ſoliberally aſſiſted 
Mr. Harrel in cluding their claims, and flying the 
puniſhment which the law would inflict. 
Startled by this conſideration, ſhe moſt ſincerely 
reproached herſelf for a compliance of which ſhe 
had ſo lightly weighed the conſequence, and 
thought with the utmoſt diſmay, that while ſhe 
had flattered herſelf ſhe was merely indulging the 
dictates of humanity, ſhe might perhaps be ac- 
cuſed by the world as an abettor of guile and in- 
juſtice, 
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And yet,” ſhe continued, whom can I eſ- 
ſentially have injured but myſelf? would his cre- 
ditors have been benefitted by my refuſal ? had I 
braved the execution of his dreadful threat, and 
quitted his houſe before | was wrouzht upon to 
aſſiſt him, would his ſuicide have leſſened their 
loſſes, or ſecured their demands; even if he 
had no intention but to intimidate me, who will 
be wronged by my enabling him to go abroad, or 
who would be better paid were he ſeized and eon- 
fined? All that remains of his ſhattered fortune 
may ſtill be claimed, though 1 have ſaved him 
from a lingering&mpriſoament, deſperate for 
himſelf and his wife, and ufeleſs for thoſe he has 
plundered.” : 

And thus, now ſoothed by the purity of her 
intentions, and now uneaſy from the rectitude of 
her principles, ſhe alternately rejoiced and repined 
at what ſhe had done, | | 

At dinner Mr. Harrel was all civility and good 
humour. He warmly thanked Cecilia for the 
kindnefs ſhe had ſhewn him, and gayly added, 
you ſhould be abſolved ſrom all the miſchief 
you may do for a twelvemonth to come, in re- 
ward for the preſervation from miſchief which you 
have this day effected.“ | nts 
The preſervation,“ ſaid Cecilia, © will Fhope 
be for many days. But tell me, fir, exactly, at 
what time I may acquaint Mrs. Delvile I ſhall 
wait upon her? 

Perhaps, he anſwered, © by eight o'clock ; 
perhaps by nine; you will not mind half an hour?“ 

* Certainly not ;' ſhe anſwered, unwilling by 
diſputing about a trifle to diminifh his ſatisfaction 
in her aſſiſtance. She wrote, therefore, another 
note to Mrs. Delvile, defiring ſhe would not ex- 
pect her till near ten o'clock, and promiſing to 
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account and apologize for theſe ſeeming caprices 
when ſhe had the honour of ſeeing her. 

The reſt of the afternoon ſhe ſpent wholly in 
_ exhorting Mrs. Harrel to fhew more fortitude, 
and conjuring her to ſtudy nothing while abroad 
but œconomy, 3 and houſewifty : a leſ- 
ſon how hard for the thoughtleſs and negligent 
- Priſcilla} ſhe heard the advice with repugnance, 
and only anſwered with helpleſs complaints. that 
ſhe knew not how to ſpend [fs money than ſhe had 
always done. F 
After tea, Mr. Harrel, flilLja high ſpirits, went 
out, entreating Cecilia to ſt% with Priſcilla till 
his return, which he promiſed ſhould be early. 
Nine o'clock, however, came and. he did not. 
appear; Cecilia then grew anxious to Keep. her 

appointment with Mrs. Delvile; but ten o'clock 
alſo came, and ſtill Mr. Harrel was abſent. 

She then determined to wait no longer, and 
rang her bell for her fervant and chair: but when 
Mrs. Harrel deſired to be informed the moment 
that Mr. Harrel returned, the man ſaid he had 
been come home more than half an hour. 
Mueh furpriſed, ſhe enquired where he was. 

© In his own room, madam, and gave orders not 
to be diſturbed.“ 

Cecilia, who was not much pleaſed at this ac- 
count, was eaſily perſuaded to ſtay a few minutes 
longer; and, fearing ſome new evil, ſhe was 
going to ſend him a meſſage, by way of knowing 
how he was employed, when he came himſelf into 
the room, | 

* Well, ladies,” he cried in a hurrying manner, 
© who is for Vauxhall 

* Vauxhall!” repeated Mrs. Harrel, while Ce- 
cilia, ſtaring, perceived in his face a look of per- 
turbation, that extremely alarmed her. 
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©. Come, come, he cried, © we have no time 
to loſe. A hackney coach will ſerve us; ; we won't 
wait for eur own.“ 


Have you then given up going abroad?“ ſaid 
Mrs. Harrel. 

* No, no; where can we go from half ſo well? 
let vs live while we live! I have ordered a Chaiſe 
to be in waiting there Come let's be gone.” 

* Firſt, ſaid Cecilia, © let me wiſh you both 
good night. : 

* Will you not go with me?* cried Mrs. Har- 
rel, © how can | go to Vauxhall alone ?; 

Tou are not alone,” anſwered ſhe, * but if I 
go, how am I to return ?? 

She thall return with you,” cried Mr. Harrel, 
« if you deſire it; you ſhall return together.? 

Mrs. Harrel, ſtarting up in rapture, called out, 
© Oh Mr. Harrel, will you indeed leave me in 
England?“ 

4 Yes,” enforered he reproachfully, if you 
will make a better friend than you have made a 
wife, and if Miſs Beverley is content to take 
charge of you. | 

* What can all this mean ?? exclaimed Cecilia, 
© 1s it poſſible you can be ſerious ? Are you really 
going yourſelf, and will you ſuffer Mrs. Harrel 
to-remain ?? 

* I am,” he anſwered, © and I will. 

Then ringing the bell, he ordered the hackney 
coach. 

Mrs. Harrel was ſcarce able to breathe for ex- 
tacy, nor Cecilia for amazement : while Mr. Har- 
rel, attending to neither of them, walked for 
| ſome time ſilently ahout the room. 

© But how, cried Cecilia at laſt, * can I poſh- 
bly go? Mrs. Delvile muſt alrcady be aſtoniſhed 
at my delay, and if I diſappoint her again ſhe will 
hardly receive me.“ 
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O make not any difficulties, cried Mrs. Har- 
rel in an agony; if Mr. Harrel will let me ſtay, 
ſure you will not be ſo crucl as to oppoſe him ?” 

© But why,” ſaid Cecilia, © ſhould either of us 
go to Vauxhall? ſurely that is no place for a part- 
ing ſo melancholy.” 

A ſervant then came in, and ſaid the hackney 
coach was at the door. 

Mr. Harrel, ſtarting at the ſound, called out, 
© come, what d we wait for? if we go not im- 
mediatcly, we may be prevented.” 

Cecilia then again wiſhed them good night, pro- 
teſting ſhe could fail Mrs. Delvile no longer. 

Mrs. Harrel, half wild at this refuſal, conjured 
her in the moſt frantic manner, to give way, ex- 
claiming, © Oh, cruel! cruel! to deny me this 
Jaſt requeſt ! I will kneel to you day and night,” 
ſinking upon the ground before her, and I will 
ſerve you as the humbleſt of your ſlaves, if you 
will but be kind in this laſt inſtance, and ſave me 
from baniſhment and miſery !? 3 

Oh riſe, Mrs. Harrel,” cried Cecilia, aſham- 
ed of her proſtration, and ſhocked by her vehe- 
mence, * riſe and let me reſt !—it is painful to 
me to refuſe, but to comply for ever in defiance 
of my judgment Oh Mrs. Harrel, I know no 
longer what is kind or what is cruel, nor have I 
known for ſome time paſt right from wrong, nor 
good from evil? 

© Come,” cried Mr. Harrel impetuouſly, © I 
wait not another minute! 

© Leave her then with me! ſaid Cecilia, I 
will perform my promiſe, Mr. Arnott will I am 
ſure hold his to be ſacred, ſhe ſhall now go with 
him, ſhe ſhall hereafter come to me, — leave her 
but behind, and depend upon our care.” 

© No, no,” cried he, with quickneſs, © I muſt 
take care of her myſelf, I ſhall not carry her 
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abroad with me, -but the only legacy I can leave 
her, is a warning which I hope ſhe will remember 
for ever. You, however, need not go.” 

„What, cried Mrs. Harrel, leave me at 
Vauxhall, and yet leave me alone?“ 
What of that ?* cried he with fierceneſs, © do 


you not deſire to be left? have you any regard for 


me? or for any thing upon earth but yourſelf! 
ceaſe theſe vain clamours, and come, I inſiſt up- 
om it, this moment.“ 

And then, with a violent oath, he declared he 
would be detained no longer, and approached in 
great rage to ſeize her? Mrs. Harrel ſhrieked aloud, 
and the terrified Cecilia exclaimed, If, indeed, 
you are to part to night, part not thus dreadfully ! 
—riſe, Mrs. Harrel, and comply !—be reconciled, 
be kind to her, Mr. Harrel, !-—and I will go with 
her myſelf, we will all go together!“ . 

And why, ' cried Mr. Harrel, more gently yet 
with the utmoſt emotion, why ſhould you go * 
—you want no warning ly need no terror! 
better far had you fly us, and my wife when IT am 
ſt out may find you.” 

Mrs. Harrel, however, ſuffered her not to re- 
ce de; and Cecilia, though half diſtracted by the 
ſcenes of horror and perplexity in which ſhe was 
perpetually engaged, ordered her ſervant to ac- 
quaint Mrs. Delvile ſhe was again compelled to 
defer waiting upon her. 

Mr. Harrel then hurried them both into the 
coach, which he directed to Vauxhall. 

Pray write to me when you are landed,“ ſaid 
Mrs. Harrel, who now releaſed from her perſonal 
— began to feel ſome for her huſ- 

and. | | 

He made not any anſwer. She then aſked to 
what part of France he meant to go: but ſtill he 
did not reply: and when ſhe urged him by a 
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third queſtion, he told her in a rage to torment 
him no more. | 

During the reſt of the ride not another word 
was ſaid; Mrs. Harrel wept, her huſband guard- 
ed a gloomy filence, and Cecilia moſt unpleaſant- 
ly paſſed her time between anxious ſuſpicions of 
fome new ſcheme, and a terrified wonder in what 
all theſe tranſactions would terminate. 


CHAP. XL 


_ MAN or Bus IN ESS. 


N HEN they entered Vauxhall, Mr. Harrel 
endeavoured to diſmiſs his moroſeneſs, and affe ct- 
ing his uſval gaiety, ſtruggled to recover his ſpi- 
Tits; but the effort was vain, he could neither 
talk nor look like himſclf, and though from time 
to time he reſumed his air of wonted levity, he 
could not ſupport it, but drooped and hung his 
head in evident diſpondency. 

Hie made them take ſeveral turns in the midſt 
of the company, and walked ſo faſt that they 
could hardly keep pace with him, as if he hoped 
by exerciſe to reſtore his vivacity; but every at- 
tempt failed, he ſunk and grew ſadder, and mut- 


tering between his teeth, this is not to be borne ! 


he haſtily called a waiter to bring him a bottle of 


champagne. 


Of this he drank glaſs after glaſs, notwithſtand- 
ing Cecilia, as Mrs. Harrel had not courage to 
ſpeak, entreated him to forbear. He ſeemed, 
however, not to hear her; but when he had 
drank what he thought neceſſary to revive him, 
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he conveyed them into an unfrequented part of the 
garden, and as ſoon as they were out of ſight of 
all but a few ſtragglers, he ſuddenly ſtopt, and, 
in great agitation, ſaid, my chaife will ſoon be 
ready, and ! ſhall take of you a long farewel !— 
all my affairs are unpropitious to my ſpeedy re- 
turn ;—the wine is now mounting in my head, 
and perhaps I may not be able to ſay much by and 
by. I fear I have been cruel to you, Priſcilla, 
and I begin to wiſh I had ſpared you this parting 
ſcene 3 yet let it not be baniſhed your remem- 
brance, but think of it when you are tempted to 
ſuch mad folly as has ruined us.“ Es 

Mrs. Harrel wept too much to make any an- 
ſwer ; and turning from her to Cecilia, Oh Ma- 
dam,” he cried, © to you, indeed, I dare not ſpeak,” 
have uſed you moſt unworthily, but I pay for it 
all ! I aſk you not to pity or forgive me, I know it 
is impoſſible you ſhould do either.” 

No, cried the ſoftened Cecilia, © it is not 
1mpoſſible, 1 do both at this moment, and I 
hope—? | | 

Do not hope,” interrupted he, © be not ſo an- 
gelic, for | cannot bear it ; benevolence like yours 
ſhould have fallen into worthier hands. But 
come, let us return to the company. My 
head grows giddy, but my heart is ſtill heavy ; 
I muſt make them more fit companions for each 
other.” | 

He would then have hurried them back ; but 
Cecilia, endeavouring to ſtop him, ſaid, © You 
do not mean, I hope to call for more wine?“ 

* Why not? cried he, with affected ſpirit, 
© what, ſhall we not be merry before we part ? 
Yes we will all be merry, for if we are not, how 
ſhall we part at all? Oh not without a ſtruggle !ſ— 
Then, ſtopping, he pauſed a moment, — caſt- 


ing off the maſk of levity, ſaid in accents the 
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moſt ſolemn, © I commit this packet to you,” giv- 
ing a ſealed packet to Cecilia; © had I written it 
later, its-contents had been kinder to my wife, for 
now the hour of ſeparation approaches, ill-will 
and reſentment ſubſide. Poor Priſcilla Il am 
ſorry, ——but you will ſuccour her, I am ſure you 
will.——Oh had I known you myſelf before this 
infatuation———bright pattern of all goodneſs 
but I was devoted, a ruined wretch before ever 
you entered my houſe ; unworthy to be ſaved, 
unworthy that virtues ſuch as yours ſhould dwell 
under the ſame roof with me ! But come. 
come now, or my reſolution will waver, and I ſhall 
not go at laſt” 

© But what is this packet? cried Cecilia, and 
why do you give it to me?“ | 

No matter, no matter, you will know by and 
by ;——the chaiſe waits, and I muſt gather cou- 
rage to be gone.” i 

He then preſſed forward, anſwering neither to 
remonſtrance nor entreaty from his frightened 
companions, 

The moment they returned to the covered walk, 

they were met by Mr. Marriot ; Mr. Harrel, ſtart- 
ing, endeavoured to paſs him; but when he ap» 
proached, and ſaid, * you have ſent, Sir, no an- 
ſwer to my letter! he ſtopt, and in a tone of forc- 
ed politeneſs, ſaid, No, Sir, but I ſhall anſwer 
it to-morrow, and to-night I hope you will do me 
the honour of ſupping with me.” 
Mr. Marriot, looking openly at Cecilia as his 
inducement, 'though evidently regarding himſelf 
as an injured man, heſitated a moment, yet ac- 
cepted the invitation. | 

To ſupper ?? cried Mrs. Harrel, © what 
here?“ | 

To ſupper, repeated Cecilia, © and how arc 
we to get home ?? 
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Think not of that theſe two hours,“ anſwered 
he; come, let us look for a box.” f 

Cecilia then grew quite urgent with him to 
give up a ſcheme which muſt keep them ſo late, 
and Mis. Harrel repeatedly exclaimed, Indeed 
people will think it very odd to ſee us here with- 
out any-party :? but he heeded them not, and per- 
ceiving at ſome diſtance' Mr. Morrice, he called 
out to him to find them a box ; for the evening 
was very pleaſant, and the gardens were ſo much 
crowded that no accommodation was unſcized. 

Sir, cried Morrice, with his uſual readineſs, 
I'll get you one if I turn out ten old Aldermen 
ſucking cuſtards.” | 

Juſt after he was gone, a fat, ſleek, vulgar- 
looking man, dreſſed in a bright purple coat, with 
a deep red waiſtcoat and a wig bulging far from 

is head with ſmall round curls, while his plump 
face and perſon announced plenty and good living, 
and an air of defiance ſpoke the fulneſs of his purſe, 
ſtrutted boldly up to Mr. Harrel, and accoſting him 
in a manner that ſhewed ſome diffidence of his re- 
ception, but none of his right, ſaid, Sir, your 
humble ſervant.” And made a bow firſt to him, 
and then to the ladies. 
Sir, yours,” replied Mr. Harrel ſcornfully, 
and without touching his hat he walked quick 
on. | | 

His fat acquaintance, who ſeemed but little 
diſpoſed to be offended with impunity, inſtantly 
replaced his hat on his head, and with a look that 
implied J fit yeu for this ! put his hands to his 
ſides, and following him, ſaid, Sir I muſt make 
bold to beg the favour of exchanging a few words 
with you.” | 

Ay, Sir,” anſwered Mr. Harrel, © come to me 
to-morrow, and you ſhall exchange as Many as 
you pleaſe.“ PE 
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* Nothing like the time preſent, Sir,“ anſwer- 
ed the man; as for to-morrow, I believe it in- 
4ends to come no more; for 1 have heard of it 
any time theſe three years. I mean no refleQions, 
Sir, but let every man have his right. 'Lhat's 
what I fay, and that's my notion of things.” | 

Mr. Harrel, with a violent execration, aſked 
what he meant by dunning him at ſuch a place as 
Vauxhall ? | 

© One place, Sir,“ he replied, © is as good as 
another place; for ſo as what one docs is good, 
'tis no matter for where it may be. A man y 
buſmeſs never wants a counter if he can meet wit 
a joint- ſtool. For my part, I am all for a clear 
conſcience, and no bills without receipts to them.” 
And if they were all for broken bones,” cried 
Mr. Harrel, angrily, © I would oblige you with 
them without delay“. | 

Sir, ' cried the man, equally provoked, © this is 
talking quite out of character, for as to broken 
Sones, there's never a perſon in all England, gen- 
4le nor ſimple, can ſay he's a right to break mine, 
For I'm not a perſon of that ſort, but a man of as 
good property as another man; and there's ne'er a 
<uſtomer I have in the world that's more his own 
man than myſelf.” 1 5 

Lord bleſs me, Mr. Hobſon, ' cried Mrs. Har- 
rel, don't follow us in this manner ! If we meet 
any of our acquaintance they'll think us half 
Crazy.“ 8 Pe: 
Ma'am, anſwered Mr. Hobſon, again taking 
Off his hat, © if I'm treated with proper reſpeQ, 
no man will behave more generous than myſelf, 
but if I am affronted, all 1 can ſay is, it may go 
Harder with ſome folks than they think for. 

Here a little mean-looking man, very thin, and 
almoſt bent double with perpetual cringing, came 
wp to Mr. Hobſon, and pulling him by the ſleeve, 
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whiſpered: yet loud enough to be heard, * It's 
ſurprizeable to me, Mr. Hobſon, you can behave 

ſo out of the way ! for my part, perhaps Fve as 
much my due as another perſon, but I dares to ſay 
T ſhall have it when it's convenient, and I'd ſcorn 
for to miſleſt a. gentleman when he's taking his 
leaſure? | | 

Lord bleſs me, cried Mrs. Harrel, © what ſhalF 
we do now? here's all Mr. Harrel's creditors: com- 
ing upon us P 

* Do?” cried Mr. Harrel,. re- aſſuming an air of 
gaiety, why give them all a ſupper, to be ſure. 
Come gentlemen, will you favour me with your 
company to ſupper 2? | 

Sir,“ anſwered Mr. Hobſon, ſomewhat ſoft - 
ened by this unexpected invitation, Pve ſupped 
this hour and more, and had my glaſs. too, for 
I'm as willing to ſpend my money as another man z 
only what I ſay is this, I don't ehuſe to be cheat- 
ed, for that's loſing one's ſubſtance,. and getting 
no credit; however, as to drinking another glaſs, 
or ſuch a matter as that, I'IL do it with all the 
pleaſure in life.“ 

And as to me,” ſaid the other man, whoſe 
name was Simkins, and whoſe head almoſt touch - 
ed the ground by the profoundneſs of his reverence, 
can't upon no account think of taking the liber- 
ty ; but if I may juſt ſtand without, I'll make bold 
to go ſo far as juſt for to drink my humble duty to- 
the ladies in a cup of cyder. 

Are you mad Mr. Harrel, are you mad ! cried 
his wife, to think of aſking ſuch people as theſe 
to ſupper what will every body fay. ? ſuppoſe any 
of our. acquaintance ſhould ſee us? L am ſure L 
ſhould die for ſhame.” 2 

* Mad l' repeated he, no, not mad but merry. 
O ho, Mr. Morrice, why have you been ſo long? 
what have you done * us ?? 
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Why, Sir, anſwered Morrice, returning with 
a look ſomewhat. leſs elated than he had ſet out, 
the gardens are ſo full, there is not a box to be 

had; but I hope we ſhall get one for all that; 
for I obſerved one of the beſt boxes in the gar- 
den, juſt. to the right there, with nobody in it but 
that gentleman who made me ſpill the tea-pot at 
the Pantheon. So I made an apology, and told 
him the caſe ;. but he only ſaid Aumph? and hay ? 
ſo then I told it all over again, but he ſerved me 
juſt: the ſame, for he ſeems never to hear what 
one ſays till one's juſt done, and then he begins to 
recollect one's ſpeaking to him; however, though 
I repeated it all over and over again, I could get 
nothing from him but juſt that hump}? and hay ? but 
he is ſo. remarkably abſent, that I dare ſay if we 
all go and fit round him, he won't know a word 
of the matter.” | | 
Won't he? cried Mr, Harrel, © have at him, 
then l' | | 
And he followed Mr. Morrice, though Cecilia, 
who now half ſuſpected that all was to end in a 
mere idle frolic, warmly joined her remonſtrances 
to thoſe of Mrs. Harrel, which were made with 
the utmoſt, but with fruitleſs earneſtneſs. 

Mr. Meadows, who was ſeated in the middle 
of the box, was lolloping upon the table with his 
cuſtomary eaſe, and picking his teeth with his 
uſual inattention to all about him, Fhe intruſion, 
| however, of ſo large a party, ſeemed to threaten 
his inſenſibility, with unavoidable diſturbance ; 
though- imagining they meant but to look in at 
the box, and' paſs on, he made not at their firſt 
approach any alteration in his attitude or em- 
ployment. 

© See, ladies,” cried the officious Morrice, I 
told you there was room; and I am ſure this gen- 
tleman will be very happy to make way for you, 
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if it's only out of good- nature to the waiters, as 
he is neither eating nor drinking, nor doing any 
thing at all. So if you two ladies will go in at that 
ſide, Mr. Hartel and that other gentleman,” point- 
ing to Mr. Marriot, may go to the other, and 
then Ill fit by the ladies here, and thoſe other two 
gentlemen——, . 

Here Mr. Meadows, raiſing himſelf from his 
inclining poſture, and-ſtaring Morrice in the face, 
gravely ſaid, * What's all this, Sir l' 
| Morrice, who expected to have arranged the 
whole party without a queſtion, and who under- 
ſtood ſo little of modiſh airs as to ſuſpect neither 
affe ctation nor trick in the abſence of mind and 
indolence of manners which he obſerved in Mr. 
Meadows, was utterly amazed by the interroga- 
tory, and ſtaring himſelf in return, ſaid, © Sir, 
you ſeemed ſo thoughtfut I did not think did 
not ſuppoſe you would have taken any notice of 
juſt a perſon or two coming into the box.” 

Did not you, Sir? ſaid Mr Meadows very 
coldly, why then now you do, perhaps you'll 
be ſo obliging as to let me have my own box to 
myſelf.” | . EP 

And then again he returned to his favourite 
poſition, | . f 

© Certainly, Sir,“ ſaid Morrice, bowing; I am 
ſure I did not mean to diſturb you: for you ſeemed 
ſo loſt in thought, that l'm ſure I did not much 
believe you would have ſeen us.“ 

Why, Sir,” faid Mr. Hobſon, ſtrutting for- 
ward, * if I may ſpeak my opinion, I ſhould 
think, as you happen to be quite alone, a little 
agreeable company would be no ſuch bad thing, 
At leaſt that's my notion.” 2 

* And if I might take the liberty,” ſaid the 
ſmooth tongued Mr. Simkins, for to put ina 
word, I ſhould think the beſt way would be, if 
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the gentleman has no peticklar objection, for me 
juſt to ſtand ſomewhere hereabouts, and ſo, when 
he's had what he's a mind to, be ready for to pop- 
in at one ſide, as he comes out at the t'other; for 
it one does not look pretty *cute ſuch a full night 
as this, a box is whipt away before one knows 
Where one 1s.” 

No, no, no,“ cried Mrs. Harrel impatiently 
let us neither ſup in this box nor in any other; 
let us go away entirely.” 1 

Indeed we muſt k indeed we aught ' cried 
Ceci ia; it is utterly improper we ſhould ſtay ; 
Pray let us be gone immediately.” . 

Mr. Harfel paid not the leaſt regard to theſe. 
requeſts ; but Mr. Meadows, who could no longer 
ſeem unconſcious. of what paſſed, did himſelf fo 
much violence as to ariſe, and aſk if the ladies 
would be ſeated. 1 

I I ſaid ſo ' cried Morrice triumphantly, I 
was ſure there was no gentleman but would. be 
happy to accommodate two ſuch ladies.” | 

The ladies, however, far from happy in being 
ſo accommodated, again tried their utmoſt influ- 
ence in perſuading Mr, Harrel to give up this 
ſcheme ;: but he would not hear them, he inſiſted 
upon their going into the box, and, extending 
the privilege which Mr. Meadows had given, he 
invited without ceremony the whole party to 
follow. . 

Mr. Meadows, though he ſeemed to think this 
a very extraordinary encroachment, had already 
made ſuch an effort from his general languor in the 
repulſe he had given to Morrice, that he could 
exert himſelf no further; hut after looking around 
him with mingled vacancy and contempt, 1 again 


ſeated himſelf, and ſuffered Morrice to do the ho- 
nours without more oppoſition. 
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Morrice, but too happy in the office, placed 
Cecilia next to Mr. Meadows, and would have 
made Mr. Marriot her other neighbour, but ſhe-” 
inſiſted on not being parted from Mrs; Harrel, 
and therefore, as he choſe to fit alſo by that lady 
himſelf, Mr. Marriot was obliged to-follow Mr 
Harrel to the other ſide of the box: Mr. Hobſon, 
without further invitation, placed himſelf com 
fortably in one of the corners, and Mr. Simkins, 
who ſtood mudeſtly for ſome time in another, 
finding the further encouragement for which he 
waited was not likely to arrive, dropt quietly into 
his ſeat without it. 5 75 5 

Supper was now ordered, and while it was pre- 
paring, Mr. Harrel ſat totally ſilent; but Mr. 
Meadows thought proper to force himſelf to talk 
with Cecilia, though ſhe could well have diſpenſ- 
ed with ſuch an exertion of his politeneſs. 

© Do you like this place, ma am?“ 

Indeed I hardly know, -I never was here be- 
fore.“ 

No wonder! the only ſurpriſe is that any 
body can come to it at all: To ſee a ſet of peo- 
ple walking after nothing! ſtroling-about without: 
view or obje&!: *tis ſtrange ! don't you think ſo,, 
ma'am: ?? 525 

© Yes, | believe ſo,* faid Cecilia, ſcarce: 
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hearing him. | 

O it gives me the vapoure, the horrors,,” eri- 
ed he, © to ſee what poor creatures we all are Þ 
taking pleaſure even from the privatien of it l. 
forcing: our ſelves into exerciſe and toil, when we 
might at leaſt have the indulgenee of fitting ſtill 
and repoſing.* Fr. . fl 

Lord, Sir,“ cried Morrice, don't you like: 
walking ?? nf | 

Walking!“ cried' he, I know nothing” ſas 
humiliating to ſee a rn being in ſuch. me». 
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chanical motion ! with no knowledge upon what 
Principles he proceeds, but plodding on, one foot 
before another, without even any conſciouſneſs 
which is firſt, or how either. —? 

Sir,“ interrupted Mr. Hobſon, * I hope you 
won't take it amiſs if I make bold to tell you- my 
opinion, for my way is this, let every one ſpeak. 
his maxim ! But what I ſay. to this matter, is this, 
if a man muſt be always ſtopping to conſider what 
foot he is ſtanding upon, he had need have little 
to do, being the right does as well as the left, and 
the left as well as the right. And that, fir, I 
think is a fair argument.” | 

Mr. Meadows deigned no other anſwer to this 


 Tpeech than a look of contempt. 


© I fancy, Sir,” ſaid Morrice, you: are fond 
e riding, for all your good horſemen like nothing 
elſe,” | | 

" Riding! exclaimed Mr. Meadows, Oh 


Þarbarous! Wreſtling and bon ing are polite arts 


to it ! truſting to the diſcretion of an animal leſs. 
intellectual than ourſelves! a ſudden: ſpring may 
break all our limbs, a ſtumble may fracture our 


Feulls! And what is the inducement? to get 


melted with heat, killed with. fatigue, and cover- 
ed with duſt ! miſerable infatuation l- Do you. 
love riding, ma'am ?? = a 
Yes, very well, Sir.“ | 

IJ am glad to hear it,“ cried he with a vacant 
ſmile; you are quite right; I am entirely of 
your opinion.“ 

Mr. Simkins now, with a look of much per- 
Plexity, yet riſing and bowing, ſaid, I don't 
mean, Sir, to be ſo rude as to put in my oar, but 
if 1 did not take you wrong, I'm ſure juſt now [ 
thought you ſeemed for to make no great count 
of riding, and, yet now, all of the ſudden, one 
would think you was ſpeaking up for it P 
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Why, Sir,” cried Morrice, * if you neither 
like riding nor walking, you can have no as 
at all but only in ſittin 

« Sitting ! repeated M. Meadows, with a yawn, 
O worſeand worſe | it diſpirits me to death | it 
robs me of all fire and life ! it weakens circulation, 
and elaſticity.” | 1 

Pray, then, Sir,“ ſaid Morrice, © do you like 
any better, to ſtand ?? 

© To ſtand? O intolerable | the moſt unmean- 
ing thing in the world! one had better be made a 
mummy. !? 

Why then, pray, Sir,” faid Mr Hobſon,” let 
me aſk the favour of you to tell us what, it is vn 

do like? 
Mr. Meadows, though he ſtared him full in the 
face, began picking his teeth without making any 
anſwer. 

Vou ſee, Mr Hobſon,“ ſaid Mr. Simkins, 
© the gentleman has no mind for to tell you; but 
if I may take the liberty juſt to put in, I think if 
be neither likes walking, nor riding, nor ting, 
nor ſtanding, , take it he likes nothing. 


Well, ir, ſaid Morrice, but here comes 


ſupper, and I ho e you will like that. Pray, Sir, 
— [ help ch a bit of this ham? F 

"== Meadows, not ſeeming to. hear him, ſud- 
denly, and with an air of extreme wearineſs, aroſe, 
and without ſpeaking to any body, abruptly made 
his way out: of the box. 

Mr. Harrel now, ſtarting from the gloomy re- 
verie into which he had ſunk, undertook to do the 
honours of the table, infiſting with much violence 
. upon helping every body, calling for more proviſi- 
ons, and ſtruggling to appear in high ſpiriis and 
good humour. 
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108 C ECILIA. 
Ina few minutes Captain Areſby, who was paſ- 
ſing by the box, ſtopt to make his compliments to 
Mrs. Harrel and Cecilia. | 
© What a concourſe l' he cried, caſting up his 
eyes with an expreſſion of half dying fatigue, *© are 
= not accab]#? for my part 1 hardly reſpire. I 
ave really hardly ever had the honour of being 
ſo ob/eds before. | | Pos 
We can make very good room, Sir,“ ſaid 
Morrice, if you chuſe to come in.” * 
© Yes,” ſaid Mr, Simkins, obſequiouſly ſtanding 
up, © I am ſure the gentleman will be very welcome 
to take my place, for I did not mean for to ſit 
down, only juſt to look agreeable.? 
By no means, Sir, anſwered the Captain: I. 
ſhall de quite au de ſeſpeir if 1 derange any 
body. Ee | 
Sir, ſaid Mr. Hobſon, © I don't offer you my 
place, becauſe I take it for granted if you had a 
mind to come in, you would not ſtand upon cere- 
mony; for what I ſay is, let every man ſpeak his 
mind, and then we ſhall all know how to conduct 
ourſelves. That's my way, and let any man tell 
me a better! 2 
'The Captain, after looking at him with a ſur- 
priſe not wholly unmixt with horror, turned from 
him without making any anſwer and faid to Ce- 
"Cilia, And how long, ma'am, have you tried this 
petrifying place?“ 
An hour, — two hours, I believe,“ ſhe an- 
ſwered. wy TOP 
Really? and nobody here! afſez de monde, 
but nobody here l a blank partout /? | 
Sir, ſaid Mr. Simkins, getting out of the box 
that he might bow with more facility, © I hum- 
bly crave pardon for the liberty, but if I un- 
derſtood right, you ſaid ſomething of a blank ? 
pray, Sir, if I may be ſo free, has there been 
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any thing of the nature of a lottery, or a raffle, 
in the garden | or the like of that!? | 

«© Sir? ſaid the Captain, regarding him from 
head to foot, I am quite aſſommẽ that I cannot 
comprehend your alluſion.” | | | 

Sir, I aſk pardon,” ſaid the man, bowing ſtill 
lower, © I only thought if in caſe # ſhould not 
be above half a crown, or ſuch a matter as that, 
I might perhaps ſtretch a point once ina way. 

The Captain more and more amazed, ſtared at 
him again, but not thinking it neceſſary to take 
further notice of him, he enquired of Cecilia if 
ſhe meant to ſtay late. 

- © hope not,” fhe replied, © I have already 
. ſtayed later than I wiſhed to do.“ 0 
Really;' ſaid he, with an unmeaning ſmile, 
Well, that is as horrid a thing as I A the 
malheur to know. For my part, I make it a 
principle not to ſtay long in theſe ſemi-barbarous 
places, for after a certain time, _ bore me to 
that degree, Iam quite abimé. I ſhall, however, 
do mon poſſible to have the honour of ſeeing you 
again. : 

” And then, with a ſmile of yet greater inſipi- 
dity, he proteſted he was reduced to diſpair in 
leaving her, and walked on. | 

Pray, ma'am, if I may be ſo bold,” ſaid Mr. 
Hobſon. * what countryman may that gentleman 
3 | 
An Engliſhman, I ſuppoſe, Sir,“ ſaid Ceci- 
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An Engliſhman, ma' am ! faid Mr. Hobſon, 
* why could not underſtand one word in ten that 
came out of his mouth.” 

Why indeed, ſaid Mr. Simkins, he has a 
mighty peticklar way of ſpeaking, for I'm ſure 
I thought I could have ſworn he ſaid ſomething 
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110 CECILIA 
of a blank, or to that amount, but I could make 
nothing of it when I come to aſk himabont it.“ 
Let every man ſpeak to be underſtood,” cried 
Mr. Hobſon, * that's my notion of things : for 
as to all thoſe fine words that nobody can, make 
out, I hold them to be of no uſe. Suppoſe a man 
was to talk in that manner when he's doing bu- 
ſineſs, what would be the upſhot ?? who'd under- 
ſtand what he meant? Well, that's the proof ; 
what. nt fit for buſineſs, i'nt of no value: that's 
my way of judging, and that's what I go upon.” 
He ſaid ſome other: things ;*. rejoined Mr. 
Simkins, that I could not make out very clear, 
only I had no mind to aſk any more queſtions, 
for fear of his anſwering me ſomething I ſhould 
not underſtand: but as well as I could make it 
out, I thought Lheard him ſay there was nobody 
here! what he could mean by that, I can't pre- 
tend for to gueſs, for I'm ſure the garden is ſo 
ſtock full, that if there were to come many more 
I. don't know where they would cram'em.” 
© I took notice of it at the time,' ſaid Mr. 
Hobſon, for it i'nt many things are loſt upon 
me; and to tell you the truth, I thought he had 
been making pretty free wulr his bottle, by his 
ſecirg no better.” | 
© Better?” cried Mr, Harrel, a moſt excellent 
hint, Mr. Hobſon ! come ! let. us all make free 
with the bottle 
He then called for more wine, and infiſted that 
every body ſhould pledge him. Mr. Marriot and 
Mr. Morrice made not any objection, and Mr. 
Hobſon and Mr. Simkins conſented with much 
delight. | a 
Mr. Harrel now grew extremely unruly, the 
wine he had already drank being thus powerfully 
aided; and his next project was to make his 
wife and Cecilia follow his example, Cecilia, 
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more incenſed than ever to ſee no preparation 
made for his departure, and all poſſible pains 
taken to unfit him for ſetting out, refuſed him 
with equal firmneſs and diſpleaſure, and lamented 
with the bittereſt ſelf- reproaches, the conſent 
which had been forced from her to be , preſent. at 
a ſcene of ſuch. diforder: but Mrs. Harreli would 
have oppoſed him in vain, had not his attention 
been called off to another object. This was Sir 
Robert Floyer, who perceiving. the party at fome 
diſtance, no ſooner obſerved Mr. Mar riot in ſuch 
company, than advancing to the box with an air 
of rage and defiance, he told Mr. Harrel he had 
ſomething to ſay to him. FS | 

Ay, cried Harrel, * ſay to me? and ſo have 
I to ſay to you! Come amongſt us and be merry l 
Here make room, make way! Sit cloſe. my 
friends !? | 
Sir Robert, who. now. ſaw he was in no ſitu- 
ation to be reaſoned: with, ſtood for a moment 
ſilent ; and then, looking round the bex, and 
obſerving: Meſſts, Hobſon and Simkins, he ex- 
claimed: aloud, * Why what queer party have you 
got into? who the d——| have you picked up 
here? = | | 

Mr. Hobſon, who to the importance of lately 
acquired wealth, now added the courage of newly 
drank Champaigne, ſtoutly kept his ground, 
without ſceming at all conſcious he was included 
in this interrogation z but Mr. Simkins,, wha had 
ſtill his way to make in the world, and whoſe ha- 
bitual ſervility would have reſiſted a larger 
draught, was eaſily. intimidated; he. again there- 
fore ſtood up, and with the moſt cringing re- 
ſpect offered the Baronet his place, who, taking 
neither of the offer nor the offerer the ſmalleſt notice, 
ſtill ſtood oppoſite to Mr. Harrel, waiting for 
ſome explanation, | 
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Mr. Harrel, however, who now grew really 
incapable of giving any, only repeated his invita- 
tion that he would make one among them. 
One among you? cried he angrily, and point= 
ing to Mr. Hobſon, * why you don't faney I'll fit 
down with a bricklayer? 

© A bricklayer ?? ſaid Mr. Harrel, ay, ſure, 
and a hoſier too; ſit down, Mr. Simkins, keep 
your place, man? 4 
_ © Mr. Simkins moſt thankfully bowed ; but Mr. 
Hobſon who could no longer avoid feeling the 
perſonality of this reflection, boldlv anſwered, 
* Sir, you may fit down with a worſe man any 
day in the week! I have done nothing Pm a- 
ſhamed of, and'no man can ſay to me why did 
you ſo? T don't tell you, Sir, what I'm worth; 
no one has a right to aſk; I only ſay three times 
fave is fifteen! that's all.“ | 

Why what the d- l, you impudent fellow,“ 
eried the haughty Baronet, you don't preſume 
to mutter, do you?? 5 | 

© Sir,” anſwered Mr. Hobſon very hotly, I 
ſhan't' put up with abuſe from no man! Pre got 
a fair character in the world; and wherewithal to 
live by my own liking. And what I have is my- 
own, and all I ſay is, let every one fay the ſame, 
for that's the way to fear no man and face the- 
nd ig b 

What do you mean by that, fellow?“ cried 
Sir Robert. 

Fellow, Sir! this is talking no how. Do you 
think a man of ſubſtance, that's got above the 
world, is to be treated like a little ſcrubby ap- 
Prentice ? Let every man have his own, that's 
always my way of thinking; and this I can ſay 
for myſelf, I have as good a right to ſhew my 
head where I pleaſe as ever a member of parlia- 
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ment in all England, and I wiſh every body here 
could ſay as much. < | 

Six Robert, fury ſtarting into his eyes, was be- 
ginning an anſwer ; but Mrs. Harrel with terror, 
and Cecilia with. dignity, calling upon them both 
to forbear, the Baronet deſired Morrice to relin- 
quiſh his place to him, and ſeating himſelf next 
to Mrs. Harrel, gave over the conteſt. | 
Mean-while Me. Simkins, hoping to ingratiate 
himſelf with the company advanced, to Mr. 
Hobſon, already cooled by finding himſelf un- 
apſwered, and reproachfwly ſaid, « Mr. Hobſon, 
if I may make ſo free, I muſt needs be bold to 
ſay I am quite afhamed of you! a perfon of your 
ſtanding and credit for to talk fo diſreſpectful! as 
if a gentleman had not a right to take a little plea- 
ſare, becauſe he juſt happens to owe you a little 
matters of money: fie, fie, Mr. Hobſon | I did 
not expect you to behave ſo deſpiſeable Y 
Deſpiſeablel' anſwered Mr. Hobſon, I'd 
ſcorn as much to do any thing deſpiſeable as 
yourſelf, or any thing miſbecoming of a gen- 
tleman; and as to coming to ſuch a place as this 
may be, why I have no objeQion to it. All 
IJ ſtand to is this, let every man have his due; 
for as to taking a little pleaſure, here I am as one 
may ſay, doing the ſame myſelf; but where's 
the harm of that? who's a right to call a man 
to an account that's clear of the world? Not that I 
mean to boaſt, nor nothing like it, but as I ſaid 
before, three times five is fifteen ;—that's. my 
calculation.” rp > 

Mr. Harrel, who, during this debate, had ſtill 
continued drinking, regardleſs of all oppoſition 
from his wife and Cecilia, now grew more and 
more turbulent: he inſiſted that Mr. Simkins 
ſhould return to his ſeat, ordered him another 
bumper of champagne, and ſaying he had: not 
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half company enough to raiſe his ſpirits, deſired 
Morrice to go and invite more. Fen odb- 
Morrice, always ready to promote a frolic, moſt 
chearfully conſented ; but when Cecilia, in a low 
voice, ſupplicated him to bring no one back, 
with ſtill more readineſs he made ſigns that he un- 
der ſtood and would-obey her. 

Mr. Hariel then began to ſing, and in ſo noiſy 
and riotous a manner, that nobody approached 
the box without ſtopping to ſtare at him; and 
thoſe who were new to ſuch ſcenes, not content- 
ed with merely looking in, ſtationed themſelves 
at ſome diſtance before it, to obſerve what was 
paſſing, and to contemplate with envy and ad- 
miration an appearance- of mirth and enjoyment 
which they attributed to happineſs and pleaſure! 
Mrs. Harrel ſhocked to be ſeen in ſuch mixed 
company, grew every inſtant more: reſtleſs and 
miſerable ; and Cecilia, half diſtracted to think 
how they were to get home, had paſſed alt her 
time in making fecret vows that if once again 
fhe was delivered from Mr. Harrel, ſhe would 
never ſee him more. BE 
Sir Robert Floyer perceiving their mutual un- 
eaſineſs, propoſed to eſcort them home himſelf; 
and Cecilia, notwithſtanding her averſion to him, 
was liſtening to this ſcheme, when Mr. Marriot, 
who had been evidently provoked and diſconcerted 
ſince the junction of the Baronet, ſuſpecting 
what was paſſing, offered his ſervices alſo, and in 
a tone of voice that did not promiſe a very quiet 
acquieſcence in a refuſual. 1 
Cecilia, who, too eaſily in their looks, ſaw 
all: the eagerneſs of rivalry, now dreaded the con- 
ſequence of her deciſion, and therefore declined 
the aſſiſtance of either: but her diſtreſs was un- 
ſpeakable, as there was not one perſon in the 
party to whoſe: care ſhe could commit herſclf, 
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though the behaviour of Mr. Harrel, which 
every moment grew more diſorderly, rendered the 
og of quitting him urgent and uncontroul- 
le. | | 
When Morrice returned, ſtopping in the midſt 
of his loud and violent ſinging, he vehemently 
demanded what company he had brought him? 
None at all, Sir, anſwered Morrice, omg 
ſignificantly at Cecilia; I have really been 
unlucky as not to meet with any body Who had a 
mind to come. c 4 | 
Why then,” anſwered he ſtarting up, I will 
ſeek ſome for myſelf,” O no, pray, Mr. Har- 
rel, bring nobody elſe,” cried his wife. Hear 
us in pity,” cried Cecilia, and diſtreſs us no 
further.” © Diſtreſs you? cried he, with quick- 
neſs, * what ſhall I not bring you thoſe pretty: 
girls? Yes, one more glaſs, and I wil! teach you 
to welcome them.” * 
And he poured out another bumper. 8 
This is ſo inſupportable! cried Cecilia, riſing, 
and I can remain here no longer.? any 
© This is cruel indeed,“ cried Mrs. Harrel, 
Burſting into tears; did you only bring me here 
to inſult me?? EL | 
No cried he, ſuddenly embracing her, by 
this parting kiſs l' then wildly jumping upon his 
ſeat, he leapt over the table, and was out of fight 
in an inſtant. | i 
- Amazement ſeized all who remained; Mrs. 
Harrel and Cecilia, indeed; doubted not but he 
was actually gone to the chaiſe he had ordered; 
but the manner of his departure affrighted them, 
and his preceding behaviour had made them ceaſe 
to expect it: Mrs. Harrel; leaning upon Cecilia, 
continued to weep, while, ſhe, confounded' and 
alarmed, ſcarce knew whether ſhe ſhould' ſtay 
and conſole her, or fly after Mr. Harrel, who 
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ſhe feared had incapacitated himſelf from finding 
his chaiſe, by the very method he had taken to 
gather courage for ſeeking it. 

This, however, was but the apprehenſion of a 
moment; another and a far more horrible one 
drove it from her imagination: for ſcarcely had 
Mr. Harrel quitted the box and their ſight, be- 
fore their ears were ſuddenly ſtruck with the re- 
port of a piſtol. 

Mrs. Harrel gave a lond ſcream, which was in- 
voluntarily echoed by Cecilia: every body aroſe, 
ſome with officious zeal to ſerve the ladies, and 
others to haſten to the ſpot. whence the dreadful 
ſound proceeded. 

Sir Robert Floyer again offered his ſervices in 
conducting them home; but they could liſten to 
no ſuch propoſal: Cecilia with difficulty refrain- 
ed from ruſhing out herſelf to diſcover what was 
mo ng; but her dread of being followed by Mrs. 

arrel prevented her; they both, therefore, 
waited, expecting every inſtant ſome intelligence, 
as all but the Baronet. and Mr. Marriot were now 
gone to ſeck it. 

Nobody, however, returned ; and ein terrors- 
encreaſed every moment : Mrs. Harrel wanted to. 
run out herſelf but Cecilia, conjuring her to keep 
ſtill, begged Mr. Marriot to bring them ſome ac- 
count. Mr. Marriot, like the meſſengers who had 
preceded him, came not back: an inſtant. ſeemed. 
an age, and Sir. Robert Floyer was alſo entreated 
to procure information.. 

Mrs. Harrel and. Cecilia were now left to them- 
felyes, and their horror was too great for ſpeech. 
or motion: they ſtood clofe to each other, liſten- 
ing to every ſound, and receiving every poſſible ad- 
dition to their alarm, by the general confuſion. 
which they obſerved in the gardens, in which, 
though both gentlemen and waiters were running 
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to and fro, not a creature was walking, and all 
amuſement ſeemed forgotten. 

From this dreadful ſtate they were at length re- 
moved, though not relieved, by the ſight of a 
waitcr, who as he was paſſing ſhewed himſelf al- 
moſt covered with blood; Mrs. Harrel vehement- 
Iy called after him, demanding whence it came? 
From the gentleman, ma'am,” anſwered he in 
haſte, that has ſhot himſelf,” and then ran on. 

Mrs, Harrel uttered a piercing ſcream, and 
ſunk on the ground; for Cecilia, ſhuddering 
with horror, loſt all her own ſtrength, and could 
no longer lend her any ſupport. 

So great at this time was the general confuſion 
of the place, that for ſome minutes their particu- 
lar diſtreſs was unknown, and their ſituation un- 

noticed; till at length. an elderly gentleman came 
up to the box, and humanely offered his aſſiſt- 
ance. ' * 

Cecilia, pointing to her unfortunate friend, who 
had not fallen into a fainting fit, but merely trom 
weakneſs and terror, accepted his help in raiſing 
her She was lifted up, however, without the 
ſmalleſt effort on her own part, and was only 
kept upon her ſeat by being held there by the 
ranger, for Cecilia, whoſe whole frame was ſhak- 
ing, tried in vain to ſuſtain her. | | 

This gentleman, from the violence of their diſ- 
treſs, began now to ſuſpect its motive, and addre(- 
ſing pimfelf to Cecilia, ſaid, © I am afraid, madam, 
this unfortunate gentleman was Tome Relation to 

. 

Neither of them ſpoke, but their ſilence was 
ſuſficiently expreſſive. f 


” 


lt is pity, madam,” he continued, that 


ſome friend can't order him out of the crowd, 
and have him kept quiet till a furgeon can be 
brought.“ | 99 8 
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© A ſurgeon! exclaimed Cecilia, recovering 
from one ſurpriſe by the effe& of another, is it 
then poſſible he may be ſaved ? 

And without waiting to have her queſtion an- 
ſwered, ſhe ran out of the box herſelf, flying 
wildly about the garden, and calling for help as 
ſhe flew, till ſhe Found the houſe by the entrance ; 
and then going up to the bar, Is a ſurgeon ſent 
for ?? ſhe exclaimed, let a ſurgeon be fetched 
inſtantly l' A ſurgeon, ma'am,” ſhe was anſwered, 
© is not the gentleman dead? No, no, no? 
ſhe cried ' he muſt be brought in; let ſome 
careful people go and bring him in.“ Nor would 
ſhe quit the bar, till two or three waiters were 
called and received her orders. And then, eager 
to fee them executed herſelf, ſhe ran, fearleſs of 
being alone, and without thought of being loſt, 
towards the fatal ſpot whither the crowd guided 
her. She could not, indeed, have been more ſe- 
cure from inſult or moleſtation. if ſurrounded by 
twenty guards; for the ſcene of defperation and 
horror which many had witneſſed, and of which 
all had heard the ſignal, engroſſed the univerſal 
"attention, and took even from the moſt idle and 
licentious, all "ſpirit for gallantry and amuſe- 
ment. | 

Here, while making vain attempts to penetrate 
through the multitude, that ſhe might ſee and her- 
ſelf judge the actual ſituation of Mr. Harrel, and 
give, if yet there was room for hope, ſuch orders 
as would beſt conduce to his ſafety and recovery, 
ſhe was met by Mr. Marriot, who entreated her 
not to preſs forward to a ſight which he had found 
too ſhocking for himſelf, and inſiſted upon pro- 
tecting her through the crowd. 

© If he is alive,“ cried ſhe, refuſing his aid, 
6 and if there is any chance he may be ſaved, no 


ſight ſhall be too ſhocking to deter me from ſeeing 
him properly attended,” 
All attendance,” anſwered he, will be in 
vain: he is not indeed, yet dead, but his recove- 
ry is impoſſible. here is a ſurgeon with him al- 
ready; one who happened to be in the gardens, 
and he told me himſelf that the wound was ine- 
vitably mortal. | 

Cecilia, though greatly diſappointed, ſtill de- 
termined to make way to him, that ſhe might her- 
ſelf enquire if, in his laſt moments, there was 
any thing he wiſhed to communicate, 'or deſire to 
have done : but, as ſhe ſtruggled to proceed, ſhe 
was next met and ſtopt by Sir Robert Floyer, who, 
locing her back, acquainted her that all was 
over! | 

The ſhock with which ſhe received this account, 
though unmixed with any tenderneſs of regret, 
and reſulting merely from general humanity, was 
yet ſo violent as almoſt to overpower her. Mr. 
Berra, indeed, had forfeited all right to her eſ- 
teem, and the unfeeling ſelfiſhneſs of his whole 
behaviour had long provoked her reſentment and 
excited her diſguſt ; yet a cataſtrophe ſo dreadful, 
and from which ſhe had herſelf made ſuch efforts 
to reſcue him, filled her with fo much horror, 
that turning extremely ſick, ſhe was obliged to 
be ſupported to_the neareſt box, and ſtop there 
for hartſhorn and water. 

A few minutes, however, fufficed to diveſt her 
of all care for herſelf, in the concern with which 
ſhe recollected the ſituation of Mrs. Harrel ; ſhe 
haſtened, therefore, back to her, attended by the 
Baronet and Mr. Marriot, and found her till 
leaning upon the ſtranger, and weeping aloud. 

The fatal news had already reached her; and 
though all affection between Mr. Harrel and her- 
ſelf had mutually ſubſided from the firſt two or 
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three months of their marriage, a concluſion fo 
horrible to all connection between them could not 
be heard without ſorrow and diſtreſs Her tem- 
per, too, naturally ſoft, retained not reſentment, 
and Mr. Harrel, now ſeparated from her for ever, 
was only remembered as the Mr. Harrel who firſt 
won her heart. | 

Neither pains nor tenderneſs were ſpared on 
the part of Cecilia to conſole her ; who finding 
her utterly incapable either of acting or directing 
for herſelf, and knowing her at all times to be 
extremely helpleſs, now ſummoned to her own 
aid all the ſtrength of mind. ſhe poſſeſſed, and de- 
termined upon this melancholy occaſion, both 
to think and act for her widowed friend to the ut- 
moſt ſtretch of her abilities and power. 

As ſoon, therefore, as the rl effuſions of her 
grief were over, ſhe prevailed with her to go to 
the Houſe, where ſhe was humanely offered the 
uſe of a quiet room till ſhe fhould be better able 
to fet off for town. | | 
Cecilia, having ſeen her thus fafely lodg- 
ed, begged Mr. Marriot to ſtay with her, and 
then accompanied by the baronet, returned 
herſelf to the bar, and deſiring the foot- 
man who had attended them to be called, ſent 
him inſtantly to his late maſter and proceed- 
ed next with great preſence of mind, to inquire 
further into the particulars of what had paſſed, 
and to conſult upon what was immediately to be 
done with the deceaſed: for ſhe thought it nei- 
ther decent nor right to leave to chance or to 
ſtrangers the laſt duties which could be paid 
him. 

He had lingered, fhe found, about a quarter 
of an hour, but in a condition too dreadful for 
deſcription, quite ſpeechleſs, and, by all that 
could be judged, out of his ſenſes ; yet ſo diftort- 
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ed with pain, and wounded ſo deſperately beyond 
any power of relief, that the ſurgeon, who every 
inſtant expected his death, ſaid it would not be 
merely uſeleſs but inhuman, to remove him till 
he had breathed his laſt. He died, therefore, in 
the arms of this gentleman and a waiter, 

© A waiter,” cried Cecilia, reproachfully look- 
ing at Sir Robert, © and was there no friend who 
for the few poor moments that remained had pati- 
ence to ſupport him ? 1 

Where would be the good,“ ſaid Sir Robert, 

© of ſupporting a man in his laſt agonies ?? 
This unfeeling ſpeech ſheattempted not to an- 
ſwer, but, ſuffering neither her diſlike to him, 
nor her ſcruples for herſelf, to interfere with the 
preſent occaſion, ſhe defired to have his advice 
what was now beſt to be done. 

Undertaker's men muſt immediately, he ſaid, 
be ſent for, to remove the body. 
She then gave orders for that purpoſe, which 
were inſtantly executed. A 

Whither the body was to go was the next queſ- 
tion: Cecilia wiſhed the removal to be directly to 
the town-houſe, but Sir Robert told her it muſt 
be carried to the neareſt undertaker's, and kept 
_ tif it could be conveyed to town in a cof- 
n. 

For this, alſo, in the name of Mrs. Harrel, ſhe 
gave directions. And then addrefling herſelf to Sir 
Robert, You will now Sir, I hope, ſhe ſaid, re- 
turn to the fatal ſpot, and watch by your late un- 
fortunate friend till the proper people arrive to take 


charge_ef him?” . 
£And what good will that do?“ cried he; ha 
not better watch by you? 


It will do good,“ anſwered ſhe, with ſome ſe- 
Verity, * to decency and to humanity ; and ſurely 
you cannot refuſe to ſce who is with him, and in 
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what ſituation he lies, and whether he has met, 
from the ſtrangers with whom he was left, the 
tenderneſs and care which his friends ought to 
have paid him.” 

Will you promiſe, then,“ he anſwered, not 
to go away till I come back? for I have no great 
ambition to ſacrifice the living for the dead.“ 

I will promiſe nothing, Sir,” ſaid ſhe, ſhock. 
ed at his callous inſenſibility © but if you refuſe this 
laſt poor office, I muſt apply elſewhere ; and firm- 
Iy I believe there is no other I can aſk whe will 
a moment heſitate in complying. 

She then went back to Mrs. Harrel, leaving 
However, an impreſſion upon the mind of Sir Ro- 
bert, that made him no longer dare diſpute her 
commands. 

Her next ſolicitude was how they ſhould return 
to town; they had no equipage of their own, and 
the only ſervant who came with them was employ- 
ed in performing the laſt duties for his deceaſed 
maſter. Her fil intention was to order a hack- 
ney coach, but the deplorable ſtate of Mrs. Har- 
rel made it almoſt impoſſible ſhe could take the 
ſole care of her, and the lateneſs of the night, 
and their diſtance from home, gave her a dread 
invincible to going ſo far without ſome guard or 
aſſiſtant. Mr. Marriot earneſtly deſired to have 
the honour of conveying them to Portman-ſquare 
in his own carriage, and notwithſtanding there 
were many objections to ſuch a propoſal, the hu- 
manity of his behaviour upon the preſent occa- 
ſton, and the evident veneration which accompa- 
nied his paſiion, joined to her encreaſing averſion 

to the Baronet, 2 whom ſhe could not endure 


to receive the ſmalleſt obligation, determined her, 
after much perplexity and heſitation, to accept his 
"oO arts 

She begged him, therefore, to immediately or- 
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der his coach, and happy to obey her, he went 
out with that deſign ; but, inſtantly coming back 
told her in a low voice, they muſt wait ſome time 
longer, as the Undertaker's people were then en- 
tering the garden, and if they ſtayed not till the 
removal had taken place, Mrs. Harrel, might be 
ſhocked with the ſight of ſome of the men, o 
perhaps even meet the dead body. ; 

Cecilia, thanking him for his conſiderate precauti- 
on, readily agreed to defer ſetting out ; devoting, 
mean time, all her attention to Mrs. Harrel, whoſe 
ſorrow, though violent, forbad not conſolation. 
But before the garden was cleared, and the car- 
riage ordered, Sir Robert returned; ſaying to Ce- 
cilia, with an air of parading obedience which. 
ſeemed to claim ſome applanſe, © Mifs Beverley, 
your commands hive been executed.“ ; 

Cecilia made not any anſwer, and he preſently 
added, Whenever you chuſc to go, I will order 
up my coach.” | 1 

My coach, Sir, ſaid Mr. Marriot, will be 
ordered when the ladies are ready, and | hope to 
have the honour myſelf of conducting them to 
town.“ nn Ws | 

© No, Sir,” cried the Baronet, © that can never 
be; my long acquaintance with Mrs. Harrel gives - 
me a prior right to attend her, and I can by no 
means ſuffer any other perſon to rob me of it.” 

L have nothing,” ſaid Marriot, * to ſay to that, 
Sir, but Miſs Beverley herſelf has done me the 

honour to conſent to make uſe of my carriage.” 
+ Miſs Beverley, I think,” ſaid Sir Robert, ex- 
tremely 2 * can never have ſent me out of the 
way in order to execute her own commands, mere- 


Iv to deprive me of the pleaſure of attending her 

and Mrs. Harrel home.” 15 FL 
Cecilia, ſomewhat 3 now ſought to leſ- 
; 2 2 1 
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ſen the favour of her deciſion, though ſhe adher- 
ed to it without wavering. 

* My intention,” ſaid ſhe, © was not to confer, 
but to receive an obligation 4 and I had hoped, 

while Mr. Marriot aſſrſted us, Sir Robert would 
be far more humanely employed in taking charge 
of what we cannot ſuperintend, and yet are infi- 
nitely more. anxious ſhould not be negle&ed,” 

* That,” ſaid Sir Robert, is all done; and I 
ho pe, therefore, after ſending me upon ſuch an 
errand, you don't mean to refuſe me the pleaſure 
of ſeeing you to town ?7 ; | 

Sir Robert,” ſaid Cecilia, greatly diſpleaſed, 
Il I cannot argue with you now; I have already 
ſettled my plan, and I am not at leiſure to recon- 
ſider it.“ 

Sir Robert bit his lips for a moment in angry 
ſilence; but not enduring to loſe the victory to a 
young rival he deſpiſed, he preſently ſaid, © if 1 
muſt talk no more about it to you, madam, I muſt 
at leaſt beg leave to talk of it to this gentleman, 
aud take the liberty to repreſent to him — 

Cecilia, now dreading how this ſpeech might be 
anſwered, prevented its being finiſhed, and with 
an air of the moſt ſpirited dignity, ſaid, © is it 
poſſible, Sir, that at ſuch a time as this, you 
ſhould not be wholly indifferent to a matter ſo fri- 
volous? little indeed will be the pleaſure which our 
ſociety can afford ! your difpute however, has giv- 
en it ſome importance, and therefore, Mr. Mar- 
riot muſt accept my thanks for his civility, and 
excuſe me for retracting my conſent.” 

Supplications and remonſtrances were, however, 
ſtill poured upon her from both, and the danger, 
the impoſſibility that two ladies could go to town 
alone in a hackney coach, and without even 4 
ler vart, at near four o'ctock in the morning, they 
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mutually urged, vehernently entreating that ſhe 
would run no ſuch hazard. EATEN 


Cecilia was far other than inſenſible to theſe re- 


preſentations : the danger, indeed, appeared to 
her fo formidable, that her inclination the whole 
time oppoſed her refuſal ; yet her repugnance to- 


giving way to the 1 Baronet, and lier 


fear of his reſentment if ſhe liſtened to Mr. Mar- 
riot, forced her to be ſteady, ſince ſhe ſaw that 
yo preference would prove the ſignal of a quar— 

Inattentive, therefore, to their joint: perſecution, 
ſhe again deliberated by what poſſible method ſhe 
could get home in ſafety ; but unable to deviſe 
any, ſhe at laſt reſolved to make enquiries of the 
people in the bar, who had been extremely hu- 
mane and civil, whether they could aſſſt or coup- 


ſel her. She therefore defired the two gentle- 


men to take care of Mrs. Harrel, to which nei- 
ther dared diſſent, as both could not refuſe, and 
haſtily ariſing, went out of the room : but great 
indeed was her ſurpriſe when, as ſhe was walk- 
ing up to the bar, ſhe was addreſſed by young 
Delvile! E MONTY 1 
Approaching her with an air of gravity and diſ- 
tance which, of late he had aſſumed in her pre- 
ſence, he was beginning ſome ſpeech about his 
mother; but the inſtant the ſound of his voice 
reached Cecilia, ſhe joyfully claſped her hands, 
and cagcrly exclaimed, * Mr, Delvile O now 
we are ſafe! - this is fortunate indeed l' 
* Safe, madam,” cried he aſtoniſhed, * yes I 
hope ſo !—has any thing endangered your ſafety ?” 
O no matter for danger,” cried ſhe, we will 
now truſt ourſelves with you, and I am ſure you 
will protect us.“ | | | 
Protect you!” repeated he again, and with 


warmth, yes, while I live — but what is the 
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matter? — why are you ſo pale? - are you ill? 


are you frightened hat is the matter?“ 


And loſing all coldneſs and reſerve, with the 
2 earneſtneſs he begged her to explain her- 
ſelf... 1 bb 
Do you not know,” cried ſhe, what has 
happened ? can you be here and not have heard 
Heard what?“ cried he, I am but this mo- 
ment arrived, my mother grew uneaſy that ſhe 
did not ſee you, ſhe ſent to your houſe, and was 
told that you were not returned from Vauxhall ; 


ſome other circumſtances alſo alarmed her, and 


therefore, late as it was, I came hither myſelf, 
Ihe inſtant I entered this place, | ſaw vou here. 
This is all my hiſtory ; tell me now yours Where 
is your party? where are Mr. and Mrs. Harrel? 
—why are you alone?“ 3 4 9 

O aſk not l' cried ſhe, © I cannot tell you l 


take us but under your care, and you will ſoon 


* 


know all.“ | 
She then hurried from him, and returning . to 
Mrs. Harrel, ſaid ſhe had now a conveyance at 
once ſafe and proper, and begged her to riſe and 
come away. -4 . | 

Ihe gentlemen, however, roſe firſt, each of 
them declaring he would himſelf attend them. 

© No,” ſaid Cecilia, ſteadily, * that trouble will 


now he . ſuperfluous; Mrs. Delvile herfelf has 
| ſent for me, and her ſon is now waiting till we 
join him. | 


Amazement and diſappojntment at this intelli- 
gence were viſible in the faces of them both: Ce- 
cilia waited not a ſingle queſtion, but finding ſhe 
was unable to ſupport Mrs. Harrel, who rather 
ſuffered herſelf to be carried than led, ſhe en- 


truſted her between them, and ran forward to 
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enquire of Mr. Delvile if his carriage was rea- 
q | 

"She fourd him with a look of horror that wy 
the tale he had been hearing, liſtening to one of 
the waiters: and the moment ſhe appeared, he flaw 
to her, and with the utmoſt emotion exclaimed, 
* Amiable Mifs Beverley l what a dreadful ſe2ne 
have you witneſſed? what a cruel taſk have your 
nobly performed! ſuch ſpirit with ſuch ſoftneſs ! 
ſo much preſence of mind with ſuch feeling l but 
you are all excellence | human nature can riſe no 
higher! I believe indeed you are its moſt perfect 
ornament !? 

Praife ſuch as this, ſo unexpeRed, and deliver- 
ed with ſuch energy, Cecilia heard not without 
ptcaſure, even at a moment when her Whole 
mind was occupied by matters foreign to its pecu- 
liar intereſts. She made, however, her enquiry 
about the carriage, and he told her that he had 
come in a hackney coach, which was waiting for 
him at the door. 

Mrs. Harrel was now brought in, and little was 
the recompence her aſſiſtants received for their 
aid, when they ſaw Cecilia ſo contentedly engaged 
with young Delvile, whoſe eyes were rivetted on 
her face, with an expreſſion of the moſt lively 
admiration: Each, however, then quitted the 
other, and haſtened to the fair mourner ; no time 
was now loft, Mrs. Harrel was ſopported to the 
coach, Cecilia followed her, and Delvile, jump- 
ing in after them, ordered the man to drive to 
Portman- ſquare. 

Sir Robert and Mr. Marriot, confounded, 
though enraged, ſaw their departure in paſſive 
ſilence : the right attendance they had ſo tena- 
ciouſly denied to each other, here admitted not of 
difpute : Delvile upon this occaſion, appeared as 
the repreſentative of his father, and his authority 
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ſeemed the authority of a guardian. Their only 
conſolation was that neither had yielded to the 
other, and all ſpirit of altercation or revenge was 
ſunk in their mutual mortification. At the peti- 
tion of the waiters, from ſullen but proud emu— 
lation, they paid the expences of the night, and 
then throwing themſelves into their carriages, re- 
turned to their reſpeCive houſes, . 


C H A P. XIII. 
A SOLUTION. 


D URING the ride to town, not merely Ceci- 
lia, but Delvile himſelf attended wholly to Mrs. 
Harrel, whoſe grief as it became leſs violent, was 
more caſy to be ſoothed, 

The diſtreſs of this eventful night was however 
not over; when they came to Portman-ſquare, 
Delvile eagerly called to the coachman not to drive 
up to the houſe, and anxiouſly begged Cecilia and 
Mrs. Harrel to ſit ſtill, while he went out himſelf 
to make ſome enquiries. They were ſurpriſed at 
the requeſt, yet immediately conſented ; but be- 
fore he had quitted them, Davidſon, who was 


watching their return, came up to them with 


information that an execution was then in the 
houſe. | 
Freſh miſery was now open for Mrs. Harrel, 


and freſh horror and perplexity for Cecilia: ſhe had 


no longer, however, the whole weight either of 
thought or of conduct upon herſelf ; Delvile in her 
cares took the moſt animated intereſt, and beſesch- 
ing her to wait a moment and appeaſe her friend, 


he went himſelf into the houſe to learn the ſtate of 


the affair, | 
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He returned in a ſew minutes, and ſeemed in 


no haſte to communicate what he had heard, but 


entreated them both to go immediately to St. 


James's-ſquare. 
Cecilia felt extremely fearful of offending his 


father by the introduction of Mrs. Harrel : yet 


ſhe had nothing better to propoſe, and therefore, 
—_— a ſhort and diſtreſſed argument, ſhe com- 
lie 

Y Delvile then told her that the alarm of his mo- 
ther, at which he had already hinted, proceeded 
from a rumour of this very misfortune, to which, 
though they knew not whether they might give 
credit, was owing to the anx:ety which at fo late 
an hour had induced him to go to Vauxhall in 
ſearch of her. 


They gained admittance without any diſturb- 


ance, as the ſervant of young D-lvile had been 
ordered to ſit up for his maſter. Cecilia much 
diſliked thus taking poſſeſſion of the houſe in the 
night-time, though Delvile, ſolicitous to relieve 
her, deſired ſhe would not waſte a thought upon 


the ſubject, and making his ſervant ſhew her the 


room which had been prepared for her reception, 
he begged her to compoſe her ſpirits, and to com- 
fort her friend, and ae to acquaint his fa- 
ther and mothe r when they aroſe with what had 
happened, that ſhe might be ſaved all pain from 
ſurpriſe or curioſity when they met. 

This ſervice ſhe thankfully accepted, for he 
dreaded, after the liberty ſhe had taken to en- 
counter the pride of Mr Delvile without ſome 
previous apology, and ſhe feared ſtill more to ſee 
his lady without the ſame preparation, as her fre- 
quent breach of appointment might reaſonably 
have offended her, and as her diſpleaſure would 
affect her more deeply. 

It was now near fix o'clock, yet the hours 
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ſeemed as long as they were melancholy till the 
family aroſe. They ſettled to remain quiet till 
ſome meſſage was ſent to them, but before any 
arrived, Mrs. Harrel, who was ſeated upon the 
bed, wearied by fatigue and ſorrow, cried herſelf 
to ſleep like a child | 
Cecilia rejoiced in ſeeing this reprieve from af- 
fiQtion, though her keener ſenſations unfitted her 
from partaking of itz much indeed was the unea- 
ſineſs which kept her awake ; the care of Mrs. 
Harrel ſeemed to devolve upon herſelf, the recep- 
tion ſhe might meet from the Delviles was uncer- 
tain, and the horrible adventures of, the. night, 
refuſed for a moment to quit her remembrance. 
At ten o'clock, a meſſage was brought from 
Mrs. Delvile, to know whether they were ready 
for breakfaſt. | 4 
Mrs. Harrel was ſtill aſleep, but Cecilia carried 
her own anſwer by haſtening down ſtairs _ 
In her way ſhe was met by young Delvile, whoſe 
air upon firſt approaching her ſpoke him again 
Feen to addreſs her with the moſt diſtant gra- 
uy : but almoſt the moment he looked at her, 
he forgot his purpoſe ; her paleneſs, the heavineſs 
of her eyes, and the fatigue of long watching be- 
trayed by her whole face, again ſurpriſed him in- 
to all the tenderneſs of anxiety, and he enquired 
after her health not as a compliment of civility, 
but as a queſtion in which his whole heart was 
maſt deeply intereſted. 4 
Cecilia thanked him for his attention to her 
friend the night before, and then proceeded to 
his mother. 


Mrs. Delvile, coming forward to meet her, re- 
moved at once all her fears of diſpleaſure, and 
baniſhed all neceſſity of apology, by inſtantly em- 
bracing her, and warmly exclaiming, * Charming 


Miſs Beverley ! how ſhail I ever tell you half the 


r 


admiration with which JI have heard of your con- 
duct! Ihe exertion of ſo much fortitude at a 
juncture when a weaker mind would have been 
overpowered by terror, and a heart leſs under the 
dominion of well regulated principles, would have 
ſought only its own relief by flying from diſtrefs 
and confuſion, ſhews ſuch propriety of mind as can 
only reſult from the union of good fenſe with vir- 
tue. You are indeed a noble creature ! I thought 
ſo from the momietit | beheld you; 1 ſhall think 
ſo, I hope, to the laſt that I live.” 
Cecilia, penetrated with joy and gratitude, felt 
in that inſtant the ampleſt recompenſe for all that 
ſhe had ſuffered, and for all that ſhe had loſt. 
Such praiſe from Mrs. Delvile was alone ſufficient 
to make her happy ; but when ſhe conſidered 
whence it ſprung, and that the circumſtances 
_ with which ſhe was ſo much ſtruck, muſt have 
been related to her by her ſon, her delight was 
augmented to emotion the moſt pleaſing ſhe 
- could experience, from ſeeing how high the was 
held in the eſteem of thoſe who were higheſt in 
her own, 
Mrs. Delvile then with the utmoſt cordiality, 
began to talk of her aiairs, ſaving her the pain 
of propoſing the change of habitation that now 
ſeemed unavoidable, by an immediate invitation to 
her hevuſe, which ſhe made with as much delicacy 
as if Mr. Harrel's had ſtill been open to her, and 
choice, not neceſſity, had directed her removal. 
The whole family, ſhe told her, went into the 
country in two days, and ſhe hoped that a new 
ſcene, with quietneſs and early hours, would re- 
ſtore both the bloom and ſprightſineſs which her 
late cares and reſtleſſneſs had injured. And tho? 
ſhe very ſeriouſly lamented the raſh act ion of Mr. 
Harrel, ſhe much rejoiced in thy acquiſtiion which 
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her own houſe 2nd happineſs would receive from 
her ſociety. | 

She next diſcuſſed the ſituation of her widow- 
ed friend, and Cecilia produced the packet which 
had been entruſted to her by her late huſband. 
Mrs. Delvile adviſed her to open it in the prefence 
of Mr. Arnott, and begged her to ſend for any 
other of her friends ſhe might wiſh to ſee or con- 
ſult, and to claim freely from herſelf whatever 
advice or aſſiſtance ſhe could beſtow. 

And then, without waiting for Mr. Delvile, ſhe 
ſuffered her to ſwallow a haſty breakfaſt, and re- 
turn to Mrs. Harrel, whom ſhe had deſired the ſer- 
vants to attend, as ſhe concluded that in her preſent 
ſituation ſhe would not chuſe to make her appear- 
ance, 
Cecilia, lightened now from all her own cares, 
more pleaſed than ever with Mrs. Delvile, and en- 
chanted that at laſt ſhe was ſettled under her roof, 
went back with as much ability as inclination to 

ive comfort to Mrs. Harrel. She found her but 
juſt awaking, and ſcarce yet conſcious where ſhe 
was, or why not in her own houſe. . 

Az her powers of recollection returned, ſhe was 
Toothed with the ſofteſt compaſſion by Cecilia, who 
in purſuance of Mrs. Delvile's advice, ſent her 
' ſervant in ſearch of Mr. Arnott, and in confe- 

quence of her permiſſion, wrote a note of invita- 
tion to Mr. Monckton, he 

Mr. Arnott, who was already in town, ſoon ar- 
Tived : his own man, whom he had left to. watch 
the motions of Mr. Harrel, having early in the 
morning rode to the place of his retreat, with 
the melancholy tidings of the ſuicide and execu- 
tion. | 8 

Cecilia inſtantly went dawn ſtairs to him. The 
meeting was extremely painful to them both.— 
Mr. Ar nott ſeverely blamed himſelf for his flight, 
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believing it bad haſtened the fatal blow, which 
ſome further ſacrifices might perhaps have elud- 
ed: and Cecilia halfrepented the advice ſhe had 
given him, though the failure of her own efforts 
roved the ſuuation of Mr. Harrel too deſperate 
Foe remedy. 

He then made the tendereſt enquiries about his 
ſiſter, and entreated her to communicate to him 
the minuteſt particulars of the dreadful tranſac- 
tion : after which, ſhe produced the packet, but 
neither of them had the courage to break the ſeal 3 
and concluding the contents could be no leſs than 
his laſt will, they determined ſome third perſon 
ſhould be preſent when they opened it. Cecilia 
wiſhed much for Mx. Monckton, but as his be- 
ing immediately found was uncertain, and the 
packet might cenſiſt of orders which ought not to 
be delay _ ſhe propoſed, for the ſake Nr 
tion, to Jar} in Mr. Delvile. 

- Mr. Arnott readily agreed, and ſhe ſent to beg 
a moment's audience with that gentleman. 
She was deſired to walk into the breakfaſt- 
room, where he was ſitting with his lady and his 
3 
Not ſuch was now her reception as when ſhe 
entered that apartment before; Mr. Delvile look- 
ed diſpleaſed and out of humour, and making 
her a ſtiff bow, while his ſon brought her a chair, 
coldly ſaid, © If you are hurried, Miſs Beverley, 
I will attend you directly; if not, I will finiſh 
my breakfaſt, as I fhall have but little time the 
Teſt of the morning, from the concourſe of peo- 
ple upon buſineſs, who will crowd upon me till 
dinner, moſt of whom will be extremely diſtreſſed 
if I leave town without contriving to ſee them.” 

© T here is not the leaſt occaſion, Sir,“ Aer 

ed Cecilia, that I ſhould trouble you to quit the 


room ; I merely came to beg you would have the 
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goodneſs to be preſent while Mr. Arnott opens a 
ſmall packet, which was laſt night put- into my 
hands by Mr. Harrel.” 2:3 190 1} 
And has Mr. Arnett,“ anſwered he, fome- 
what ſternly, thought proper to ſend me fuch 
a requeſt ?? | 975501 
1 No, Sir,” faid Cecilia, * the requeſt is mine; 
and if, as I now fear, it is impertinent, I muſt 
entreat you to forget it, | | 
As far as relates merely to yourſelf,” return- 
ed Mr. Delvile, * it is another matter ; but cer- 
tainly Mr. Arnott can have no pcſſible claim up- 
on my time or attention; and I think it rather 
extraordinary, that a young man with whom J 
have no fort of connection or commerce, and 
whoſe very name is almoſt unknown to me, ſhould 
ſuppoſe a-perſon in my ſtile of life ſo little oecu- 
pied as to be wholly at his command.” | 
* He had no ſuch idea, Sir, ſaid Cecilia great- 


ly diſconcerted; * the honour of your | preſence 


is merely ſolicited by myſelf, and ſimply from the 
apprehenſion that ſome directions may be contain- 


ed in the papers which, perhaps, ought immedi- 


ately to be executed.” e 

* ] am not, I repeat,” ſaid Mr. Delvile, more 
mildly, * difpleaſed at your part of this tranſac- 
tion; your want of «experience and knowledge of 


the world makes you not at all aware of the con- 
ſequence which may follow my compliance: the 


papers you ſpeak of may perhaps be of great im- 
portance, and hereafter the firſt witnetles to their 


being read may be publickly called upon. You 


know not the trouble ſuch an affair may occaſion, 
but Mr. Arnott ought to be better informed.“ 
Cecilia, making another apology for the error 
which ſhe had committed, was in no ſmall confu- 
ſion, . quitting the room; but Mr. Delvile, per- 
fealy appeaſed by ſceing her diſtreſs, ſtopt her, 
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to ſay, with much graciouſneſs, * For your ſake, 
Mifs Beverley, I am ſorry I cannot act in this bu- 
ſineſs ; but you ſee how I am ſituated ! over- 
powered with affairs of my own, and people who 
can do nothing without my orders. Beſides, 
ſhould there hereafter be any inveſtigation into the 
matter, my name might, perhaps, be mentioned, 
and it would be ſuperfluous to ſay how ill I ſhould 
think it uſed by being brought into ſuch com- 
any ? 
k Cecilia then left the room, ſecretly vowing that 
no poſſible exigence ſhould in future tempt her 
to apply for aſſiſtance to Mr. Delvile, which, hows 
ever oftentatiouſly offered, was N gong with- 
held when claimed. 
She was beginning to communicate to Mr. Ar- 
nott her ill ſucceſs, when young Delvile, with an 
air of eagerneſs, followed her into the room, 
* Pardon me,” he cried, * for this intruſion,--but, 
tell me, is it impoſſible that in this affair I can 
repreſent my father ? may not the office you meant 
for him, devolve upon me ? remember how near 
we are to each other, and honour me for once 
with ſuppoſing us the ſame.” 
Ah who, or what, thought Cecilia, e can be ſo 
different ? She thanked him, with much ſweet- 
neſs, for his offer, but declined accepting it, ſay- 
ing, © I will not, now I know the inconveniencies 
of my requeſt, be fo ſelfiſh as even to ſuffer it 
ſhould be granted.” 
Lou muſt not deny me,“ cried he: © where 
is the packet? why ſhould you loſe a moment?“ 
6 Rather aſk,” anſwered ſhe, why I ſhould 
permit you to loſe a moment in a matter that 
does not concern you? and to riſk, perhaps, the 
Joſs of many moments hereafter, from a too in- 
cautious politeneſs.” And what can I riſky? 
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| cried he, half ſo precious as your ſmalleſt ſatis- 
faQion.? do you ſuppoſe. I can flatter myſelf with 
a- poſſibility. of contributing to it, and yet have 
the reſolution to refuſe. nryſelf ſo much pleaſure ? 
no, no, the heroic times are over, and ſelf denial 
is no longer in faſhion.” 

* You are very good,” ſaid Cecilia; but indeed 
after what has patſed—? 

© No matter for what has paſſed, interrupted 
he, we are now to think of what is to come. 
I know you too well to doubt your impatience in 
the execution of a commiſſion which circumſtan- 
ces have rendered ſacred; and ſhould any thing 
either be done or omitted contrary to the direc- 
tions in your packet, will you not be apt, blame- 
| lefs as you are, to diſturb yourſelf with a thou- 

ſand fears that you took * proper methods for 
the diſcharge af your truſt ?? 

\ There was ſomething in this earneſtneſs ſo like 
his former behaviour, and ſo far removed from his 
late reſerve, that Cecilia, who perceived it with 
a pleaſure ſhe could hardly diſguiſe, now oppoſed 
him no longer, but took up the packet, and. broke 
the ſeal. 

And then, to her no ſmall amazement,. inſtead 
of the expected will, ſhe found a roll of enor- 
mous bills, and a collection of letters from vari- 
ous creditors, threatening the utmoſt ſeverity of 
the law, if their demands were longer unanſwer- 
ed. 

Upon a flip of. paper. ahh held theſe together, 
was written, in Mr. HarrePs hand. 

70 be all paid to-night with a+ PULLET. 

Next appeared two l-tters of another ſort ; the 
firſt of which was from Sir Robert Floyer, and i in 
theſe wards : 
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8 1 R, | 
As all proſpects are now over of the alliance, I 
hope you will excuſe my reminding, you of the af- 
fair at Brooks's of laſt Chriſtmas. I have the 
honour to be, 2 | 
Sir, your's, | 
R. FLoyrR. 


'The other was from Mr. Marriot. 


SIR, | 1 n 1 
Though I ſhould think 2000). nothing for the F 
ſmalleſt hope, I muſt take the liberty to ſay, I | 
think it a great deal for only ten, minutes: you | 
can't have forgot, Sir, the terms of; our agree-. | 
ment, but as I find you cannot keep to them, I | 
muſt beg to be off alſo on my ſide, and I am per- | 
ſuaded you are too much a man of honour to take. | 
advantage of my over- eagerneſs in parting with my 
money without better ſecurity. 
] am, Sir, | 5 
Your molt humble ſervant, 
| . A. MARRTOr. 


What a ſcene of fraud, double-dealing, and ini- 
quity was here laid open! Cecilia, who, at, firſt, 
meant to read every thing aloud, found the at- 
tempt utterly vain, for.ſo.much was ſhe ſhocked, 
that ſhe could hardly read on to herſelf. ; 

Laſt of all appeared a paper in Mr. Harrel's own, 
hand-writing, containing theſe words. 


For Mrs. HARRZL, Miſs BEVIn LET, and 
| Mr, ARNO Tr. 3 
1 can ſtruggle no longer, the laſt blow muſt 
now be ſtruck ! another day robs me- of my houſg 
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and m liberty, and blaſts me by the fatal diſco- 
very of my double attempts. 

This is what I have wiſhed ; wholly to be freed, 
or ruined paſt all reſource, and driven to the long- 
projected remedy. | 

A burthen has my lende been theſe two 
years, gay as I have appeared; and not a night 
have I gone to bed, but heated and nflamed from 
a gaming table; not a morning have I awaked, but 
to be ſoured with a dun | 

| would not lead ſuch a life again, if the ſlave 
who works hardeſt at the oar would change with 
me. 

Had I a fon, I would bequeath him a plough ; 1 
ſhould then leave him happier than my parents 
let we... 

Idleneſs has been my deftruQion ; the want of 
ſomething to do led me into all evil. 

A good wife perhaps might have ſaved me, 
RM I thank her! tried not. Diſengaged from 
me and my affairs, her own pleaſures and amuſe- 
ments have occupied her ſolely. Dreadful will be 
the cataſtrophe ſhe will ſee to- night; let her bring 
it home, and live better! | 

If any pity is felt for me, it will be where I 
have leaſt deſerved it! Mr. Arnott—Miſs Bever- 
ley! it will come from you! 

To bring myſelf to this final refolution, hard, [ 
confeſs, have been my conflicts: it is not that l 
have feared death, na, | have long wiſhed it, for 
ſhame and dread have embittered my days; but 
ſomething there is within me that cauſes a deeper 
horror, - that aſks my preparation for another 
world! that demands my authority for quitting 
this hat may hereafter O terrible l- Pray for 
me, generous Miſs — kind, gentle Mr. 
Arnott, pray for me 
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Wretch as Mr. Harrel appeared, without reli- 
gion, principle, or honour, this incoherent letter, 
evidently written in the .deſperate moment of de- 
termined ſuicide, very much affected both Cecilia 
and Mr. Arnott, and in ſpite either of abhorrence 


or. reſentment, they mutually ſhed tears over the 


addreſs to themſelves, * _ | 

Delvile, to whom every part of the affair was 
new, could only confider theſe papers as ſo many 
ſpecimens of guilt and infamy ; he read them, 
therefore, with aſtoniſhment and deteftation, and 
openly congratulated Cecilia upon having eſcaped 
the double fnares that were ſpread for her. 


While this was paſſing, Mr. Monckton arrived; 


who felt but little ſatisfaQion from beholding the 
lady of his heart in confidential diſcourſe with 
two of his rivals, one of whom had long attack- 
ed her by the dangerous flattery of perſeverance, 


and the other, without any attack, had an influ- 


ence yet more powerful. 

Delvile, having performed the office for which 
he came, concluded, upon the entrance of Mr. 
Monckton, that Cecilia had nothing further to wiſh 
from him ; for her long acquaintance with that 


gentleman, his being a married man, and her 


neighbour in the country, were circumſtanees well 
known to him: he merely, therefore, enquired if 
ſhe would honour him with any commands, and 
upon her aſſuring him the bad 

ww. | 
This was no little relief to Mr. Monckton, in- 
to whoſe hands Cecilia then put the fatal packet ; 
and while he was reading it, at the defice of Mr, 


none, he quietly 
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Arnott, ſhe went up ſtairs to prepare Mrs. Harrel 
for his admiſſion. 

Mrs. Harrel, unuſed®to ſolitude, and as eager 
for company when unhappy to conſole, as when 
eaſy to divert her, conſented to receive him with 
| Pleaſure ; they, both wept at the meeting, and 
Cecilia, after ſome words of general comfort, left 
them together. e 

She had then a very long and circumſtantial 
converſation with Mr. Monckton, who explained 
Whatever had appeared dark in the writings left 
by Mr. Harrel, and who came to her before he 
ſaw them, with full knowledge of what they con- 
tained, f | 15 
Mr. Harrel had contracted with Sir Robert 
Floyer a large debt of honour before the arrival 
in town of Cecilia; and having no power to diſ- 
charge ir, he promiſed that the prize he expected 
in. his. ward ſhould fall to his ſhare, upon condition 
that the debt was cancelled. | | 

Nothing was thought more eaſy than to arrange 
his buſineſs, for the Baronet was always to be in 
her way, and the report of the intended alliance 
was to keep off all other pretenders. Several 
times, however, her coldneſs made him think 
the matter hopeleſs; and when he received her let- 
ter, he would have given up the whole affair: but 
Mr. Harrel, well knowing his inability to ſatisfy 
the claims that would foilow ſuch. a deſection, 
conſtantly perſuaded him the reſerve was affected, 
and that his own pride and want of aſſiduity oc- 
caſioned all her diſeouragement. 

But while thus, by amufing the Baronet with 
falſe hopes, he kept, off his demands, thoſe of 
others were not leſs clamorous : his debts encreaſ- 
ed, his power of paying. them diminiſhed; he 
grew ſour and deſperate, and in one night loſt 
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3oool. beyond what he could produce, or offer 
any ſecurity for. | | 

This, as he ſaid, was what he wiſhed ; and now 
he was, for the preſent, to extricate himſelf by 
doubling ſtakes and winning, or to force himfelf 
into fuicide by doubling ſuch a loſs. For though, 
with tolerable eaſe, he could forget accounts in- 
numerable with his tradeſmen, one neglected debt 
ef honour rendered his exiſtence inſupportable 

For his laſt great effort,. his difficulty was to 
raiſe the 3000. already due, without which the 
. propoſal could not be made: and after various arti- 
fices and attempts, he at length contrived a meet- 
ing with Mr. Marriot, intreating him to lend him 
2000). for only two days, and offered his warm- 
| eſt ſervices in his favour with Cecilia. 

The raſh and impaſſioned. young man, deceived 
by his accounts into believing that his ward was 
wholly at his diſpoſal, readily advanced the mo- 

ney, without any other condition than that of 
leave to viſit freely at his houſe, to the excluſion 
of Sir Robert Floyer. The other 10000.“ con- 
tinued Mr. Monckton, I know not how he ob- 
tained, but he certainly had threr. You, I hope, 
were not ſo unguarded=" _\ 

Ah, Mr. Monckton,” ſaid Cecilia, blame 
me not too ſeverely l the attacks that were made, 
the neceſſity of otherwiſe betraying the wor- 
thy and half ruined Mr. Arnott—.“ 

O fie!” cried he, to ſuffer your underſtand- 
ing to be lulled aſleep, becauſe the weak-minded 

r. Arnott's could not be kept awake! I thought, 
after ſuch cautions from me, and ſuch experience 


of your own, you could net again have been thus 
d 2 


44 thought ſo. too,” arforeted the, 8 but yet 
when the trial came on, — indeed you know not 
how I was perſecuted. 


% 
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Let you ſee,” returned he, the utter inuti- 

lity of the attempt; you ſee, and I told you be- 
. forehand, that nothing could ſave him.“ 
True; but had I been firmer in refuſal, I 
might not ſo well have knownit; I might then 
have upbraided myſelf with ſuppoſing that my 
compliance would have reſcued him.” 

* You have indeed,” cried Mr. Monckton, 
© fallen into moſt worthleſs hands, and the Dean 
was much to blame for naming ſo lightly a guar- 
dian to a fortune ſuch as yours.” | 

Pardon me, cried Cecilia, © he never en- 
- truſted him with my fortune, he committed it 
wholly to Mr. Briggs“ | 

But if he knew not the various ſubterfuges 

buy which ſucha caution might be baffled, he ought 

to have taken advice of chofe who were better in- 
formed. Mr. Briggs, too! what a wretch ! mean, 
low, vulgar, ſordid !—the whole city of London, 
] believe, could not produce ſuch another ! how 
unaccountable to make you the ward of a man 
whoſe houſe you cannot enter without diſguſt l' 
His houſe, cried Cecilia, my uncle never 
wiſhed me to enter: he believed, and he was 
Tight, that my fortune would be ſafe in his hands ; 
but for myſelf, he concluded I ſhould always re- 
ſide at Mr. Harrel's. | | | 

© But does not the city at this time,' ſaid Mr. 
Monckton, * abound in families where, while 
your fortune was in ſccurity, you might your- 
felf have lived with propriety ? Nothing requires 
circumſpection ſo minute as the choice of a guar- 
dian to a girl of a large fortune, and in general 
one thing only is attended to, an appearance of 
property. Morals, integrity, character, are ei- 
ther not thought of, or inveſtigated ſo ſuperfici- 
ally, that the enquiry were as well wholly omit- 
ted.? | | 
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He then continued his relation. 

Mr. Harrel haſtened with his 3000. to the 
gaming table; one throw of the dice ſettled the 
buſineſs, he loſt, and ought immediately to have 
doubled the ſum. That, however, was never 
more likely to be in his power; he knew it ; he 
knew too, the joint claims of Cecilia's deceived 
admirers, and that his houſe was again threatened 
with executions from various quarters: — he 
went home, loaded his piſtols, and took the me- 
thods already related to work himſelf into courage 
for the deed. 8 | | 

The means by which Mr. Monckton had pro- 
cured theſe particulars were many and various, 
and not all ſuch as he could avow: ſince in the 
courſe of his reſearches, he had tampered with 
ſervants and waiters, and ſcrupled at no methuds 
that led but to diſcovery. 

Nor did his. intelligence ſtop here, he had of- 
ten, he ſaid, wondered at the patience of Mr. 
Harrel's creditors, but now even that was cleared 
up by a freſh proof of infamy : he had been him- 
ſelf at the houſe in Portman-ſquare, where he 
was informed that Mr. Harrel had kept them 
quiets by repeated aſſurances that his ward, in a 

ort time, meant to lend him money for diſ- 
charging them all. | 

| Cecilia ſaw now but too clearly the reaſon her 
ſtay in his houſe was ſo important to him; and 
wondered leſs at his vehemence upon that ſubject, 
though ſhe deteſted it more. Be | 

© Oh how little,” cried ſhe, * are the gay and 
the diſſipated to be known upon a ſhort 9 
ance! expenſive, indeed, and thoughtleſs and 
luxurious he appeared to me immediately; but 
fraudulent, baſe, deſigning, capable of every 
pernicious art of treachery and duplicity, ſuch, 
indeed, I expected not to find him, his very 


approbation, why he foun 


is ein, 
flightineſs and levity ſeemed incompatible with ſuch 
hy poctiſy. 


His flightineſs,“ ſaid Mr. Monckton, proceed- 
ed not from gaiety of heart, it was merely the 


effect of effort; and his ſpirits were as mechani- 

cal as his taſte for diverſion. He had not ſtrong 

g parts, nor were his vices the reſult-of his paſ- 
7 


ons 3 had ceconomy been as much in faſhion as 
extravagance, he would have been equally eager | 
to practiſe it; he was a mere time-ſerver, he 


| fkruggled but to be ſomething, and having neither 


talents. nor ſentiment to know what, he looked 
around him for any purſuit, and ſceing diſtinQion 


Was more eaſily attained in the road to ruin than 


in any other, he gallopped along it, thoughtleſs 
of being thrown when he came to the bottom, 
and ſufficiently gratified in ſhewing his horſeman- 
ſhip by the way.” pO | 
And now, all that he had either to hear or to 
communicate upon this ſubjeQ being told, he en- 
quired, with a face ſtrongly expreſſive of his diſ- 
j her at Mr. Delvile's, 
and what had become of her reſolution to avoid 


his houſe ? 


Cecilia, who, in the hnrry of her mind and 


her affairs, had wholly forgotten that ſuch a re- 


ſolution had been taken, bluſhed at the queſtion, 
and could not, at firſt recolle& what had urged 
her to break it: but when he proceeded to men- 
tion Mr. Briggs, ſhe was no longer diſtreſſed ; 
ſhe gave a circumſtantial accoui,t of her viſit to 
him, related the mean miſery in which he lived, 
and told him the impraQicability of her reſiding 
in ſuch a houſe. 3 

Mr. Monckton could now in decency make no 
further oppoſition, however painful and reluQtant 
was his acquieſcence : yet before he quitted her, he 


gave himſelf the conſolation of conſiderably 
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obliging her, and ſoftenes his chagrin by the 
ſweetneſs of her acknowledgments. | | 

He enquired how much money in all ſhe had 
now taken up of the Jew; and hearing it was 
905ol. he repreſented to her the additional loſs ſhe 
muſt ſuffer by paying an exorbitant intereſt for fo 
large a ſum, and the almoſt certainty with which 
ſhe might be aſſured of very groſs impoſition : 
he expatiated, alſo, upon the injury which her 
character might receive in the world, were it 
known that ſhe uſed ſuch methods to procure mo- 
ney, ſince the circumſtances which had been her 
inducement would probably be either unno- 
ticed or miſrepreſented: and when he had awak- 
ened in her much uneaſineſs and regret upon this 
ſubjeQ, he offered to pay the Jew without delay, 
clear her wholly from his power, and quietly re- 
2 the money when ſhe came of age from ber- 
ſelf. 1 | | 

A prapoſal fo truly friendly made her look upon 


the regard of Mr. Maonekton in a higher and no- 


bler point of view than her utmoſt eſteem and re- 


verence had hitherto placed it: yet the declined 


at firſt accepting the offer, from an apprehenſion it 
might occaſion him inconvenience ; but when 
he aſſured her he had a yet larger ſum lying at 
preſent uſeleſs in a banker's hands, and promiſed 
to receive the fame intereſt for his money he 
ſhould be paid from the funds, ſhe joyfully liſten- 
ed to him; and it was ſettled that they ſhould ſend 


for the Jew, take his diſcharge, and utterly diſmiſs 


him. | 
Mr. Monekton, however, fearful of appeari 
too officious in her affairs, wiſhed not to have his 


part in the tranſaction publiſhed, and adviſed Ce- 
Cilia not to reveal the matter to the Delviles. But 


great as was his gſcendant over her mind, her 
Vol. II. | 
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averſion to myſtery and hypocriſy were ſtill great- 
er; ſhe would not, therefore, give him this pro- 
miſe, though her own deſire to wait ſome ſeaſon- 
able opportunity for diſcloſing it, made her con- 
ſent that their meeting with the Jew ſhould be at 
the houſe of Mrs. Roberts in Fetter-lane, at 
twelve o'clock the next morning ; where ſhe might 
alſo ſee Mrs. Hill, and her children before ſhe left 
town. 

They now parted. Cecilia charmed more than 
ever with her friend, -whoſe kindneſs, as ſhe ſuſ- 
peed not his motives, ſeemed to ſpring from the 
moſt diſintereſted generoſity. 9 

That, however, was the Tmalleſt feature in the 


Character of Mr. Monckton, who was entirely a 


man of the world, ſhrewd, penetrating, attentive 
to his intereſt, and watchful of every advantage to 
2mprove it. Ju the ſervice he now did Cecilia, he 
was gratified by giving her pleaſure, but that was 
by no means his only gratification: he ſtill hoped 
her fortune would-one day be his own, he was glad 
to tranſact any buſineſs with her, and happy in mak- 


ang her own to him an obligation: but his principal 


inducement was yet ſtronger : he ſaw with much 


alarm the facility of her hberality ; and he feared 


while ſhe continued in correſpondence: with the 
Jew, that the eaſineſs with which he could raiſe 
money would be a motive with her to continue 
the practice whenever the was ſoftened by diſtreſs, 
or ſubdued by entreaty: but he hoped, by totally 
concluding the negotiation, the temptation would 
de removed : and that the hazard and ineonveni- 
ence of renewing it, would ſtrengthen her aver- 
Fon to ſuch an expedient, till, between difficulties 
and diſuſe, that dangerous reſource would be 
thought of no more. 8 7 Bm 


Cecilia then returned to Mrs. Harrel, whom 
dhe found as ſhe had left, weeping in the arms of 
her brother. They conſulted upon what was 
beſt to be done, and agreed that ſhe ought in- 
ſtantly to leave town ; for which purpoſe a chaiſe 
was ordered direQly. They ſettled alſo that Mr. 
Arnott, when he had conveyed her to his coun- 
try houſe, which was in Suffolk, ſhould haſten 
back to ſuperintend the funeral, and ſee if any 
thing could be ſaved from the creditors for his 
ſiſter. | | 

Yet this plan, till Cecilia was ſummoned to 
dinner, they had not the refolution to put in 
practice. They were then obliged to be gone, 
and their parting was very melancholy, Mrs. 
Harrel wept immoderately, and Mr. Arnott 
felt a concern too tender for avowal, though too 
ſincere for concealment. Cecilia, however glad 
to change her ſituation, was extremely depreſſed 
by their ſorrow, and entreated to have frequent 
accounts 'of their proceedings, warmly repeating 
her offers of ſervice, and proteſtations of faithfyl 
regard. 

She accompanied her to the chaiſe, and then 
went to the dining parlour, where ſhe found Mr. 
and Mrs, Delvile; but ſaw nothing more of their 
fon the whole day. 

The next morning after breakfaſt, Mrs, Del- 
vile ſet out upon fome leave- taking viſits, and 
Cecilia went in a chair to Fetter-lanes here, al- 
ready waiting for her, ſhe met the puncual Mr. 
Monckton, and the diſappointed Jew, who moſt 
unwillingly was paid off, and relinquiſhed his bonds; 
and who found in the ſevere. and crafty Mr. 
Monckton, another ſort of man to deal with, than 
the necefſitous and heedleſs Mr. Harrell. 
As ſoon as he was diſmiſſed, other bonds were 
drawn and ſigned, the I ones were deſtroyed ; 
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and Cecilia, to her infinite ſatisfa & ion, had no 
creditor but Mr. Monckton. Her bookſeller, 
indecd was ſtill unpaid, but her debt with him 
was public, and gave her not any uneaſineſs. 
She now with warmeſt expreſſions of gratitude, 
took leave of Mr. Monckton, who ſuffered the 
moſt painful ſtruggles in repreſſing the various 
apprehenſions to which the parting, and her eſta» 
bliſhment at the Delviles gave riſe. 72 

She then enquired briefly into the affairs of 
Mrs. Hill, and having heard a ſatisfactory account 
of them, returned to St. Jemes's-ſquare. 


1 8 0 FI. 


CHAP... 
A DEZA. 


1 T was ſtill early, and Mrs. Delvile was not ex- 
peRed till late. Cecilia, therefore, determined 


to make a viſit to Mif: Belfield, to whom ſhe had 
been denied during the late diſorders at Mr. Har- 


rel's, and whom ſhe could not endure to mortify 
by quitting town without ſeeing, ſince whatever 


were her doubts about Delvile, of her ſhe had 


none. 

To Portland-ſtreet, therefore, ſhe ordered her 
chair, deliberating as ſhe went whether it were 
better to adhere to the reſerve ſhe had hitherto 
maintained, or to ſatisfy her perplexity at once by 


an inveſtigation into the truth. And ſtill were 
theſe ſcruples undecided, when, looking in at the 


windows as ſhe paſſed them to the door of the 
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7 hooſe, ſhe perceived Miſs Belfield ſtanding in the 
parlour with a letter in her hand which ſhe was 
fervently preſſing to her lips. 5 
Struck by this ſight, a thouſand painful con- 
ectures occurred to her, all een that the 
tter was from Delvile, and all explaining to bis 
diſhonour the myſtery of his late conduct. And 
far were her ſuſpicions from diminiſhing, when, 
upon being ſhewed into the parlour, Miſs Belfield, 
trembling with her eagerneſs to hide it, haſtily 
forced the letter into her pocket. *: 
Cecilia, ſurpriſed, diſmayed, alarmed, ſtopt in- 
voluntary at the door; but Miſs Belfield, having 
ſecured what was ſo evidently precious to her, ad- 
vanced, though not without bluſhing, and taking 
her hand, Caid, How good this is 5 you, madam, 
io come to me! when I did not know where to 
find you, and when I was almoſt afraid I ſhould 
have found you no more Þ | 
She then told her, that the firſt news ſhe had 
heard the preceding morning, was the violent 
death of Mr. Harrel, which had been related to 
her, with all its circumſtances, by the landlord 
of their lodgings, who was himſelf one of his prin- 
cipal creditors, and had immediately been at Port- 
man-ſquare to put in his claims; where he had 
learnt that all the family had quitted the houſe, 
which was entirely occupied by bailiffs. * And 
I was ſo ſorry,” ſhe continued, that you ſhould 
meet with any hardſhips, and not know where 
to go, and have another home to ſeek, when 
I' am ſure the commoneſt beggar would never, 
want an habitation, if you had one in your 
power to give him !=-——But how ſad and me- 
lancholy you look ! I am afraid this bad action of 
Mr. Harrel has made you quite unhappy? Ah 
madam ! you are too hoo for this guilty world ! 


3 
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your own compaſſion and benevolence will not 


ſuffer you to reſt in t !? 


Cecilia, touched by this tender miſtake of her 
preſent uncaſineſs, embraced her, and with much 
kindneſs anſwered, No ſweet Henrietta! it 
is you Who are good, who are innocent, who are 
guileleſs !-you, too, I hope are happy P 

And are not you, madam?” cried Henrietta, 
fondly returning her careſſes. Oh if you are 


not, who will ever deſerve to be ! I think I ſhould 


rather be unhappy myſelf, than ſee you ſo; at 
leaſt Iam ſure I ought, for the whole world may 
be the better for your welfare, and as to me. 
who would care what became of me !? 

Ah Henrietta l' eried Cecilia, * do you ſpeak 
ſincerely ? do you indeed think yourſelf ſo little 
valued ? ? | 

© Why I don't ſay,” anſwered ſhe, * but that I 
hope there are ſome who think a little kindly of 
me, for if I had not that hope, I would wiſh to 
break my heart and die! but what is that to the 
love and reverence ſo many have for you?“ | 
© Suppoſe,” ſaid Cecilia, with a forced ſmile, © I 
ſhould put your love and reverence to the proof? 
do you think they would ſtand it ?? 
O yes, indeed do! and Ihave wiſhed a thou- 
ſand and a thouſand e t'mes that I could but ſhew 
you my afteftion, and let you ſee that I did not 
love you becauſe you were a great lady, and high 
in the world, and full of power to do me ſervice, 
but becauſe you were ſo good and ſo kind, ſo 
gentle to the unfortunate, and ſo ſweet to every 
body PP 7 

lola, hold,” cried Cecilia, © and let me try if 
indeed, fairly and truly, you will anſwer what 1 
mean to aſk.” 

O yes,” cried ſhe warmly, if it is the deareſt 
ſecret I have in the world! there is nothing [ 


* 
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will not tell you; Iwill open my whole heart ro 

you, and [I ſhall be proud to think you will Jer 

me truſt you,—for I am ſure if you did not care 

a little for me, you would not take ſuch a trou- 
7 5 ; 


© You are indeed a ſweet creature l' ſaid Cecilia, 
hcſitating whether or not to take advantage of her 
frankneſs, and every time I ſee you, I love your 
better. For the world I would: not injure you, —- 
and perhaps your confdence—l know not, indeed, 
if it is fair or right to exact it—? ſhe ſtopt, ex- 
tremely perplext, and while Henrietta waned far 
further enquiries, they were tuterrupted by the en- 
trance of Mrs Belfield. 

Sure, Child, cried flie, to her daughter, 
© you might have let me know before now who- 
was here, when you knew ſo well how much I wiſh- 
ed an opportunity to ſee the young lady myſelf : but 
here you come down upou pretence to ſee your 
brother, and then ſtay away all the morning, do- 
ing nobody knows what. . 

Then turning to Cecilia, Ma'am,” ſhe con- 
tinued, © I have been in the greateſt concern in the 
world for the little accident that happened when I 
| ſaw you before; for to be ſure I thought, and in- 
deed nobody will perſuade me to the contrary, that 
it was rather an odd thing for ſuch a young lady as 
you to come ſo often after Henny, withoui ſo much 
as thinking of any other reaſon ;. eſpecially when, 
to be ſure, there's no more cumpariſon between 
her and my ſon, than between any thing in the- 
world; however, if it is ſo, it is ſo, andI mean to- 
ſay no more about it, and to be ſure he's as con- 
tented-tothink ſo as if he was as mere an inſignifi- 
cant animal as could be.“ TS 

This matter, madam,” ſaid Cecilia, © has ſo 
long been ſettled, that Iam ſorry you ſhould trou- 
ble yourſelf to think of it again.” 


G 4 


O ma'am, I only mention it by the way of 
making the proper apology, fur as to taking any 
other notice of it, I have quite left it off; though 
to be ſure what I think I think; but as to my ſon, 
he has ſo got the upper hand of me, that it all 
goes for nothing, and 1 might juſt as well fing to 
him. Not that I mean to Ene fault with him nei- 
ther; ſo pray, ma'am, don't let what I ſay be to 
his prejudice, for I believe all the time, there's 
nobody like him, neither at this end ot the town. 
nor the other, for as to the other, he has more the 
look of a lord, by half, than of a hopman, and the 
reaſon's platn, for that's the ſort of company he's 
always kept, as I dare fay a lady ſuch as you muſt 
have ſeen long ago. But forall that, there's ſome 
little matters that we mothers fancy we can fee in- 
to as well as our children ; however, if they don't 
think fo, why it anſwers no purpoſe to diſpute 
for as to a better ſon, to be ſure there never was 
one, and that, as I always ſay, is the beſt ſign I 
know for making a good huſband.” N 

During this difeourſe, Henrietta was in the ut- 
moſt confuſion, dreading leſt the groſſneſs of her 
mother ſhould again ſend off Cecilia, in anger: 
but Cecilia, who perceived her uneaſineſs, and 
who was more charmed with her character than 
ever, from the ſimplicity of her ſincerity, deter- 
mined to ſave her that pain, by quietly hearing 
her harangue, and then quietly departing : 
though ſhe was much provoked to find from the 
complaining hints every inſtant thrown out, that 
Mrs. Belfield was internally convinced her ſon's 
obſtinate baſhfulneſs was the only obſtacle to his 
chuſing whom he pleaſed: and that though the 
no longer dared ſpeak her opinion with open- 
neſs, the was fully perſuaded Cecilia was at his 
ſervice. 
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And for that reaſon, ' continued Mrs. Belfield, 
tao be ſure any lady that knew her own true ad- 
vantage, could do nothing better than to take the 
recommendation of a mother, who muſt natu- 
rally know more of her own children's diſpoſition 
than ean be expected from a Rranger: and as to 
ſuch a ſon as miue, pe haps there &n't two ſnch 
in the world, for he's had a gentleman's education, 
and turn him which way he will, he*ll ſee never 
a handſomer perſon, than his on; though, poor 
dear love, he was always of the thinneſt.” But 
the misfortunes he's had to ſtruggle with would 
make nobody fatter.” 

Here ſhe was interrupted, and Cecilia: not a 
little ſurpriſed by the eutrance of Mr. Hobſon 

and Mr, Simkins. 
Ladies, cried Mr. Hobſon, whom ſhe ſoon 
found was Mrs. Belfield's landlord : * [ would not 
go up ſtairs without juſt Ropping to let you khow 

a little how the world goes.“ 

Then perceiving and recolleQing Ceeilia, he 
exclaimed, I am proud to ſee you again, ma'am, 
— Miſs, I believe I ſhould ſay, for I take it yon 
are too young a lady to be entered into re h 

et.” | 
: Matrimony ?? cried Mr. Simkins, | no, to 
be ſure, Mr. Hobſon, how can you be ſo out of 
the way? the young lady looks more like to a 
Miſs from a boarding-ſchool, if] mee, take the 
liberty for to ſay e 

Ay, more's the pity,” cried Mou, Belfeld, 
* for as to young ladies waiting and waiting, 1 
don't ſee the great good of it; eſpecially'if a pro- 
per match offers; for as to a good huſband, I 


think no lady ſhould be above accepting him; it 


he's modeſt and well-behaved, and has been brought 
up with a gentecl education. 4 ant 
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| Why as to that, ma'am,” ſaid Mr. Simkin 
it's another gueſs matter, for as to the lady's hay- 
ing a proper ſpouſe, if | may be ſo free, I think 
us it's no bad thing.” | 
Cecilia now, taking Henrietta's hand, was wiſh- 
ing her good morning ; but hearing Mr. Hobſon 
ſay he was juſt come from Portman-ſquare, her 
curioſity was excited, and ſhe ſtayed a little 
longer. 
Sad work, ma'am,” ſaid he; * who'd have 
thought Mr. Harrel aſked us all to ſupper for the 
mere purpofe of ſuch a thing as that! juſt to 
ſerve as a blind, as one may ſay. But when a 
man's conſcience is foul, what I ſay is, it's ten to 
one but he makes away with himſelf. Let every 
man keep clear of the world, that's my notion, 
_ then he will be in no ſuch hurry to get out 
of it. | 
© Why indeed, ma' am, ſaid Mr. Simkins, ad- 
vancing with many bows to Cecilia, * humbly 
craving pardon for the liberty, I can't pretend for 
to ſay I think Mr, Harrel did quite the honourable 
thing by us; foras to his making us drink all that 
Champagne, and the like, it was a ſheer take 
in, fo that if I was to ſpeak my mind, I can't ſay 
as Leſteem it much of a favcur. | 


Well.“ ſaid Mrs. Belfield, * nothing's to me 


ſo ſurpriſing as a perſon's being his own executi- 
oner, for as to me, if I was to die for it fifty 
times, I don't think I could do it ? 

80 here,” reſumed Mr. Hobſon, * we're all 
'cefrauded of our dues! nobody's able to get his 
own, let him have worked for it ever ſo hard. 
Sad doings in the ſquare, Mifs! all at fixes and 
ſevens; for my part I came off from Vauxhall as 
ſoon as the thing had happened, hoping to get 
the ſtart of the others, or elſe-l ſhould have been 
proud to wait upon you, ladies, with the parti- 
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culars ; but a man of buſineſs never ſtands upon F 
ceremony, for when money's ata ſtake, that's out | 
of the queſtion, However, I was too late, for g 
the houſe was ſeiſed before ever I could get nigh: 
it,” | | | 
l Thope, ma'am, if I may be fo free,“ ſaid Mr. 
Simkins, again profoundly bowing, that you and 
the other lady did not take it much amiſs my net 
coming back to you, for it was not out of no dif 
reſpect, but I only got ſo ſqueezed in by the la 
dies and gentlemen that was a looking on, that F. 
could not make my way out, do what 1 could. | 
But by that I ſee, I muſt needs ſay if one's ne- | 
ver in ſuch gentcel company, people are always- 
rather of the rudeſt when one's in a crowd, for 
if one begs and prays never ſo, there's no making 
'em e ee 

* Pray,” ſaid Cecilia, is it likely any thing 
will remain for Mrs. Hariel?? 

* Remain, ma'am? repeated Mr. Hobſon, 
© yes, a matter of a hundred bills without a re-- 
ceipt to 'em] To be ſure, ma*am, I don't want 
to affront you, that was his intimate acquaint- 
ance, more eſpecially as you've done nothing dif-, 
re ſpectful by me, which is more than I can fay 
for Mrs. Harrcl, who feemed downright aſhamed 
of me, and of Mr. Simkins too, though all things 
conſidered, *twould have been as well for her not: 
to have been quite ſo high. But of that in its 
proper ſeaſon l | 

* Fie, Mr. Hobſon, fie,” cried the ſupple Mr. 
Simkins, * how can you be ſo hard? for my 
ſhare, I muſt needs own I think the poor lady's: 
to be pitied ; for it muſt have been but a mollon- 
choly ſight to her, to ſee her ſpouſe cut off ſo in, 
the flower of his youth, as one may ſay: and 
you ought to ſcorn to take exceptions at a lady's 
proudneſs when ſhe's in ſo much trouble. Io 
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be ſure, I can't ſay myſelf as ſhe was over- com- 
plaiſant to make us welcome; but I hope I am 
above being ſo unpitiful as for to owe her a grudge 
for it now ſhe's ſo down in the mouth.“ 
Let every body be civil l' cried Mr. Hobſon, 
© that's my notion; and then I ſhall be as much 
above being unpitiful as any body elſe.” 
Mrs. Harrel,* ſaid Cecilia, was then too un- 
happy, and is now, ſurely, too unfortunate, to 
make it poſſible any reſentment ſhould be har- 
boured againſt her. 
© You ſpeak, ma'am, like a lady of ſenſe,” re- 
turned Mr. Hobſon, „and, indeed, that's the 
character I hear cf you, but for all that, ma'am, 
every body's willing to ſtand up for their own 
friends, for which reaſon, ma'am, to be ſure you'll 
be making the beſt of it, both for the ReliQ, and 
the late gentleman himſelf; but, ma'am, if I was 
to make bold to ſpeak my mind in a fair manner, 
what I ſhould ſay would be this: a man here to 
go ſhooting himſelf with all his debts unpaid, is a 
mere piece of ſcaudal, ma' am ! I beg pardon, but 
what I ſay is, the truth's the truth, and I can't 
call it by no other nomination.” 
Cecilia row, finding ſhe had not any chance of 
pacify ing him, rang for her ſervant and chair. 
Mr. Simkins then, affeQing to lower his voice, 
ſaid reproachfully to his friend, Indeed, Mr. 
Hobſon, to ſpeak ingenuouſly, I muſt needs ſay 
I don't think it over and above pelite in you to be 
ſo hard upon the young lady's acquaintance that 
was, now he's defun&t, To be ſure { can't pre- 
tend for to deny but he behaved rather comical z 
for not paying of nobody, nor ſo much as makin 
one a litile complimerit, or the like, though he 
made no bones of taking all one's goods, and al- 
ways chuſed to have the prime of every thing, 


why it's what I can't pretend to ſtand up for. But 
that's neither here nor there, for if he had be- 
haved as bad again, poor Miſs could not tell how 
to help it; and I dares to ſay ſhe had no mere 
hand in it than nobody at all.. 8 
No, to be ſure,” cried Mrs. Belfield, what 
ſhould ſhe have to do with it? do you ſuppoſe a 
young lady of her fortune would want to take ad- 
vantage of a perſon in trade? I am ſure it would 
be both a ſhame and a fin if ſhe did, for if he 
has not money enough, I wonder who has. And 


for my part, | think when a young lady has ſuch 


| a fine fortune as that, the only thing ſhe has to 
do, is to be thinking of making a good uſe of it, 
by dividing it, as one may ſay, with a good huſ- 
band. For as to keeping it all for herſclf}, I dare 


ſay ſhe's a lady of too much generoſity ; and as to 
only marrying ſomebody that's got as much of his 
own, why it is not half ſo much a favour: and 


if the young wy would take my advice, ſhe'd 


marry for love, for as to lucre, ſhe's enough in all 


conſcience.” ty 

« As to all that,” ſaid Mr. Hobſon, it makes 
no alteration in my argument; I am ſpeaking to 
the purpoſe, and not for the matter of complai- 
ſance : and therefore I'm bold to ſay Mr. Harrel's 
action had nothing of the gentleman in it. A man 
has a rizht to his own life youll tell me; but 
what of that? that's no argumeat at all, for it 
does not give him a bit the more right to my pro- 
perty ; and a man's running in debt, and ſpending 
other people's ſubſtances, for no reaſon in the 
world but juſt b-cauſe he can blow out his own 
brains when he's done, —though it's a thing nei- 
tber lawful nor religious to do, why it's acting 
quite out of character, and a great hardſhip to 
trade into the bargain:“ | 
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* I heartily wiſh it had been otherwiſe,” ſaid 
Cecilia; © but l ſtill hope, if any thing can be done 
for Mrs. Harrel, you will not object to ſuch a 
propofal. | 9 6.5 

Ma'am, as I ſaid before,“ returned Mr. Hob» - 
ſon, © I ſce you're a lady of ſenſe, and for that I 
honour you : but as to any thing being done, it's 
what I call a diſtin thing. What's mine is mine, 
and what's another man's is his; that's my way 
of arguing ; but then if he takes what's mine, 
where's the law to hinder my taking what's his? 
This is what I call talking to the purpoſe. Now 
as to a man's cutting his throat, or the like of that, 
for hlowing out his own brains may be called the 
ſelf- ſame thing, what are his creditors the better 
for that? nothing at all, but ſo much tle worſe: 
it's a falſe notion to reſpect it, for there's no re- 
ſpect in it; it's contrary to law, and a prejudice 
againſt religion? . $1379 | 

© I agree entirely in your opinion,” ſaid Cecilia, 
© but till Mrs. Harrel—f—* I know your acgu- 
ment, ma' am, interrupted Mr. Hobſon ; * Mrs: 
Harrel i'n't the worſe for her huſband's being 
ſhot through the head, becauſe ſhe was no accel- 
ſary to the ſame, -and for that reaſon, it's a' 
hardſhip ſhe ſhould Joſe all her ſubſtance ; this, 
ma' am, is what I ſay, ſpeaking to your fide of 
the argument. But now, nam, pleaſe to take 
notice what I argue upon the reply; what have 
we creditors to do with a man's family? Suppoſe 
I am a cabinet-maker? When I ſend in my 
chairs, do I aſk who is to fit upon them? No; 
it's all one to me whether it's the gentleman's pro- 
geny or his friends, I muſt be paid for the chairs 
the ſame, uſe them who may. That's the law, 
ma'am, and no man need be aſhamed to abide by 
it. | | 
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The truth of this ſpeech palliating its ſententi- 
ous 3 made Cecilia give up her faint at- 
tempt to ſoften him; and her chair being ready, 
ſhe aroſe to take leave. e 

Lack a-day, ma' am, ' cried Mrs. Belfield, 1 
hope you won't go yet, for I exped my fon home 
ſoon, and I've a heap of things to talk to you 2- 
bout beſides, only Mr. Hobſon having ſo much to 
ſay ſtopt my mouth. But I ſhould take it as a great 
fav. ur, ma'am, if you would come ſome afternoon 
and drink a diſh of tea with me, for then we 
ſhould have time to ſay all our ſay. And I'm ſure, 
ma'am, if you would only let one of your foot- 
men Juſt take a run to let me know when you'd 
come, my ſon would be very proud to give you 
the meeting; and the ſervants can't have much 
elſe to do at your houſe, for where there's ſuch a 
heap of 'em, they commonly think of nothing 
all day long but ſtanding and gaping at one ano- 
ther.“ | "sf | 

I am going out of town to-morrow,” ſaid Ce- 
cilia, coldly, * and therefore cannot have the plea- 
ſure of calling upon Miſs Belfield again.“ 

She then ſlightly courted, and left the room.” 

The gentle Henrietta, her eyes ſwimming in 
tears, followed her to her chair ; but ſhe follow- 
ed her not alone, Mrs. Belfield alſo attended, re- 
pining very loudly at the unlucky abſence of her 
ſon: and the cringiag Mr. Simkins, creepin 
after her and bowing, ſaid in a low voice, * i 
humbly crave pardon, ma'am, for the liberty, but 
I hope you won't think as I have any ſhare in 
Mr. Hobſon's behaving ſo rude, for I muſt needs 
ſay, I den't think it over genteel in no ſhape.” 
And Mr. Hobſon himſelf, bent upon having one 
more ſentence heard, called out, even after ſhe 
was ſeated in her chair, all I ſay, ma'am, is this; 


* 
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let every man be honeſt ; that's what I argue, and 
that's my notion of things,” | | 
Cecilia ſtill reached home before Mrs. Delvile ; 


but molt uneaſy were her ſenſations, and moſt 


unquiet was her heart : 'the letter ſhe bad ſeen in 
the hands of Henrietta ſeemed to corroborate all 
her former ſuſpicions, ſince if it came not from 
one infinitely dear to her the would not have ſhewn 


ſuch foridneſs for it, and if that one was not 


dear to her in ſecret, ſhe would not have conceal- 
ed it., be: | | . 
Where then was the hope that any but Delvile 
could have written it? in ſecret ſhe could not che- 
riſh wo, and that Delvile was cheriſhed moſt fond- 
ly, the artleſſneſs of her character unfitted her for 


diſguiſing. | 


And why ſhould be write to her? what wat his 
pretence ? That he loved her ſhe could now tefs 
than ever believe, ſince his late conduct to herſelf, 
though perplexing and inconſiſtent, evinced at 


leaſt a partiality incompatible with a paſſion for 


another. What then, could ſhe infer, but that 
he had ſeduced her affe ctions, and ruined her 
peace, for the idle and cruel gratification of tem- 
poral vanity ? F d 1 
And it ſuch,” cried ſhe, * is the depravity of 
this accompliſhed hypocrite, if ſuch is the little- 
neſs of ſoul that a manner ſo noble diſguiſes, ſhall 
he next, urged, perhaps, rather by prudence, than 
preference make me the object of his purſuit, and 
the food of his vain-glory ? And ſhall ] warned and 
inſtructed as I am, be as eaſy a prey, and as wretch- 
ed a dupe? No, I will be better ſatisfied with his 
conduct, before I venture to ti uſt him, and ſince 
I am richer than Henrietta, and lefs likely to be 
deſerted, when won, I will be more on my guard 
to know, why 1 am addreſſed, and vindicate the 
rights of innccence, if I find ſhe has been thus 


„ Seis . 1 
deluded, by forgetting his talents in his freachery, 
and renouncing him for ever Þ Ws | 
duch wete the refleQions and ſurmiſes that 
dampt all the long-ſought pleaſure of her 1 7 
of refidence, and made her habiratron in St. 
ee no bappier than it had been at Mr. 

arreis | = | 


4 
- She dined again with only Mr. and Mrs. Delvile, 
and did not fee their ſon all day; which, in her 
preſcnt uncertainty what to think of him, was an 
abſcnce ſhe ſcarcely regretted. £ t 
When the ſervants retired, Mr. Delvile told 
her that he had that morning received two viſits 
upon her account, both from admirers, who each 


pretended to have had leave to wait upon her 


from Mr. Harrel. . 8 ; 
He then named Sir Robert Floyer and Mr. 


I believe indeed,” ſaid Cecilia, * that nei- 


ther of them were treated perſe & ly well; to me, 
however, their own behaviour has by no means 
been ſtrictſy honourable. I have always, When 
referred to, been very explicit; and what other 
methods they were pleaſed to take, I cannot won- 
der ſhould fail.“ | A 

© I told them,“ ſaid Mr. Delvile, © that, ſince 
you were now under my roof, I could not refuſe 
to receive their propoſals, eſpecially as there would 
be no impropriety in your alliance with either of 
them; but I told them, at the fame time, that I 


could by no means think of preſſing their ſuit, as 


that was an office which, however well it might do 
for Mr. Harrel, would be totally improper and 
unbecoming for me.“ PT 
© Certainly;? ſaid Cecilia, © and permit me, 
Sir, to entreat that, ſhould they again apply to 
you, they may be wholly diſcouraged from repeat- 
ing their viſits, and afſured that far from having 
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trifled with them hitherto, the reſolutions I have 
declared will never be varied.” 

* I am. happy,” ſaid Mrs. Delvile, © to ſe fo 
much ſpirit and diſcernment where arts of all ſorts 
will be practiſed to enſnare and delude. Fortune 
and independence were never fo ſecurely lodged as 
in Miſs Beverley, and I doubt not but her choice, 
whenever it is decided, will reflect as much ho- 
nour upon her he:rt, as her difficulty in making 
it does upon her underſtanding.” = 

Mr. Delvile then enquired whether ſhe had fix- - 
ed upon. any perſon to chuſe as a guardian in the 
place of Mr. Harrel, No, ſhe ſaid, nor ſhould. 
ſhe, unleſs it were abſolutely neceſſary. 's 

I believe, indeed,” ſaid Mrs. Delvile, © your 
affairs will not much miſs him! Since I have 
heard of the exceſs of his extravagance, I have 
extremely rejoiced in the uncommon prudence and 
ſagacity of his fair ward, who, in ſuch/ dangerous 
hands, with leſs penetration and: found ſenſe, 
might have been drawn into a thouſand difficul- . 
ties, and perhaps defrauded of half her for- 
tune. By 

Cecilia received but little joy from-this moſt un- 
ſeaſonable compliment, which, with many of the 
ſame: ſort that were frequently, though acciden- 
tally made, intimidated her from the confeffion: 
ſhe had planned: and finding nothing but cenſure 
was likely to follow the diſcovery, ſhe at length 
determined to give it up wholly, unleſs any con- 
nection ſhould take place which might render 
neceſſary its avowal. Yet ſhe could not but 
murmur, that an action ſo detrimental to her 
own intereſt, ar.d which, at the time, appeared. 
indiſpenſable to her benevolence, ſhould now be 
conſidered as a mark of ſuch folly and impru- 
dence that ſhe did not dare own 1t. 


E X P. II. 
A RAILING. 


Th E next morning the family purpoſed ſetting 
off as ſoon as breakfaft was over: young Delvile, 
however, waited: not ſo long; the fineneſs of the 
weather tempted him, he ſaid, to travel on horſe-: 
back, and therefore he had riſen very early, and 
was alt eady gone. Cecilia could not but wonder, 
yet did not repine. 
Juſt as breakfaſt was over, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Delvile and Cecilia were preparing to depart, to 
their no little ſurpriſe, the door was opened, and, 
out of breath with haſte and with heat, in ſtumpt 
Mr. Briggs! © So," cried he, to Cecilia, what's. 
all this, hay ? where are going ?—a coach at. 
the door! horſes to every wheel | Servants fine 
as lords! what's in the wind now? think to 
chouſe me out of my belongings ?? 
I thought, Sir,” ſaid Cecilia, who inſtantly. 
underſtood him, though Mr. and Mrs. Delvile 
ſtared at him with utter aſtoniſhment, f had ex- 
plained before I left you that I ſhould not te- 
turn“ | 851 

Did n't, did n't l' anſwered he, angrily; 
© waited for you three days, dreſſed a breaſt o“ 
mutton o' purpoſe; got in a lobſter, and two 
crabs; all ſpoilt by keeping; ſtink already; wea- 
ther quite muggy, forced to ſouſe 'em in vinegar z 
one expence brings on another; never begin the 
like agen.” | 

© I am very ſorry, indeed,” ſaid Cecilia, much 
diſconcerted, * if there has been a miſtake through 
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my neglect; but I had hoped I was underſtood, 
and | have been ſo much occupied y | 
Ay, ay,” interrupted he, fine work! rare 
doings! a merfy Vauxhalling, with piſtols at all 
your noddles] thought as much! thought he'd 
tip the perch ; ſaw he was n't ſtanch; knew he'd 
go by his company, —a ſet of jackanapes! all 
blacklegs! nobody warm among 'em: fellows 
with a month's good living upon their backs, and 
not fixpence for the hangman in their pockets? 
__ © Mrs, Delvile now, with a look of arch congra- 
tulation at Cecilia as the object of this agreeable 
viſit, finding it not likely to be immediately con- 
cluded, returned to her chair: but Mr. Detvile, 
leaning ſternly upon his cane, moved not from 
the fpot where he ſtood at his entrance, but ſur- 
 veyed him from head to foot, with the moſt aſto- 
niſhed contempt at his undaunted vulgarity, = 
Well, Pd all your caſh myſelf: ſeized that, 
elſe run out the conſtable for you, next, and 
made you blow out your brains for company. Mind 
| what | ſay, never give your mind to a gold lace 
| hat ! many a-one wears it don't know five far- 
- things from two-pence. A good man always wears 
| a bob-wig ; make that your rule. Ever fee maſ- 
ter Harrel wear ſuch a thing? No, I'll warrant ! 
better if he had; kept his head on his own ſhoul- 
ders. And now, pray, how does he cut up? what 
has he left behind them? a twey-caſe, I ſuppoſe, 
and a bit of a hat won't go on a man's head? 
Cecilia, perceiving, with great confuſion, that 
Mr. Delvile, though evidentiy provoked by this 
intruſion, would not deign to ſpeak, that Mr. 
Briggs might be regarded as belonging wholly to 
herſelf, haſtily ſaid, © I will not, Sir, as your time 
is precious, detain you here, but, as ſoon as it 
is in my power, I will wait upon you in the city.“ 


Mr. Briggs, however, without liſtening to her, 
thought proper to continue his harangue. 
llavited me once to his houſe ; {ent me a card, 
half of it printed like a book! t'other half a 
ſcrawl could not read; pretended to give aſupper 
all a mere bam; went without my dinner, andgot 
nothing to eat; all glaſs and ſhew ; victuals paint- 
ed in all manner o colours; lighted up like a paſtry- 
cook on twelfth-day ; wanted ſomething ſolid, and 
got a great lump of ſweet: meat; found it as cold 
as a ſtone, all frozen in my mouth like ice ; made 
me jump again, and brought the tears in my eyes z 
forced to ſpit it out; believe it was nothing but a 
ſnou- ball, juſt ſet up for ſhew, and covered over 
with a little ſugar. Pretty way to ſpend money 
Stuffing, and piping, and hopping ! never could 
reſt till every farthing was gone ; nothing left but 


his own fool's pate, and even that he could nat 


hold together.” 
At preſent, Sir,” ſaid Cecilia, ve are all go- 
ing out of town; the carriage is waiting at the 
door, and therefore 1 
No ſuch thing, cried he, Sha'n't go; come 
for you myſelf; take you to my own houſe. Got 
every thing ready, been to the broker's, bought a 
nice blanket, hardly a brack in it. Pick up a ta: 
ble ſoon; one in my eye.“ | 
© I am ſorry you have ſo totally miſtaken me, 
Sir; for IT am now going into the country with 
Mr. and Mrs. Delvile.% - ” | 
© Won't conſent, won't conſent | what will you 


go there for? hear of nothing but dead dukes; 


as well viſit an old tomb.“ 


Here Mr. Delvile, who felt himſelf inſulted in 
a manner he could leaſt lypport, after looking at 
him very diſdainſully, turnedto Cecilia, and ſaid, 
* Miſs K if this perſon wiſhes for a longer 
conference with you, I am ſorry you did not ap- 
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point a more ſeaſonable hour for your inter- 
view.“ | 5 

* Ay, ay,” cried the impenetrable Mr. Briggs; 
want to hurry her off! ſee that! But t'wont 
do; a'n't tobe nicked ; chuſe to come in for my 
thirds; won't be gulled, ſhan't have more than 
your ſhare,” HE. | 

* Sir!” cried Mr. Delvile, with a look meant to 
be nothing leſs than petrific.” „ 

* What!” cried he, with an arch leer; all 
above it, hay? warrant your Spaniſh Don never 
thinks of ſuch a thing! don't believe 'em, my 
duck ] great cry and little wool ; no more of the 
ready than other folks; mere puff and go one.” 

* This is language, Sir,“ ſaid Mr. Delvile, ſo 
utterly incomprehetiſible ; that I preſume you do 
not even intend it ſhould be underſtood : other- 
wiſe, I ſhould very little ſcruple to inform you, 
that no man of the name of Delvile brooks the 
ſmalleſt inſinuation of diſhonour.” 

Don't he?” returned Mr. Briggs, with a 
grin; why how will he help it? will the old 
grandes jump up out of their graves to frighten 
us? 

What old grandees, Sir? or to whom are you 
pleaſed to allude?? BE 

Why all them old grandfathers and aunts you 
brag of; a ſet of poor ſouls you won't let reſt in 
| their coffins; mere clay and dirt! fine things to 
be proud of | a parcel of old mouldy rubbiſh quite 
departed this life! raking up bones and duſt, nobody 
knows for what! ought to be aſhamed; who cares 
for dead carcaſes? nothing but carrion. My little 
Tom's worth forty of em.“ 

Il can ſo ill make out, Miſs Beverley,” ſaid the 
aſtoniſhed Mr. Delvile, what this perſon is 
pleaſed to drive at, that T cannot pretend to enter 
into any ſort of converſation with him; you will 
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therefore be ſo good as to let me know when he 
has finiſhed his diſcourſe, and you are at leiſure to 
ſet off. | 5 

And then, with a very ſtately air he was quit- 
ting the room; but was ſoon ſtopt, upon Mr. 
Briges's calling out, Ay, ay, Don Duke, poke 
in the old charnel houſcs by yourſelf, none of 

our defunQ for me! did n't care if they were 
all hung in a ſtring. Who's the better for 
em? CR hl 
© Pay, Sir,“ cried Mr. Delvile, turning round, 
- © to whom were you pleaſed to addreſs: that 
ſpeech? 3 | | 

To one Don Puffendorf,” replied Mr. Briggs; 
< know ever ſuch a perſon, hay ?? 

Don who? Sir!” ſaid Mr. Delvile, ſtalking 
-nearer to him, I muſt trouble you to ſay that 
nume over again.“ 9 

« Suppoſe don't chuſe it? how then?' : 

© [| am to blame, ſaid Mr. Delvile, ſcornfull 
waving his hand with a repulſive motion, * to 
ſuffer myſelf to be-irritated ſo unworthily ; and I 
am ſorry in my own houſe, to be compelled to 
hint that the ſooner I have it to myſelf the better 
1 ſhall be contented with it.” | 

Ay, ay, want to get me off; want to have 
her to yourſelf! won't be ſo ſoon chouſed; Who's 
the better man? hay? which do you think is 
warmeſt? and all got by myſelf; obliged to ne- 
ver a grandee for a penny; what do you ſay to 
that? will you caſt an account with me?? 

Very extraordinary this l' cried Mr. Delvile ; 
© the moſt extraordinary circumſtance of the kind 
I ever met with! a perſon to enter my houſe 
in order to talk in his incomprehenſible manner | 
4 perſon, too, I hardly know by fight”  _ 

Never mind, old Don, cried Briggs, with 
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a facetious nod, Know me better another 


time l' 


£ Old who, Sir !—what l' 

Come to a fair reckoning,” continued Mr, 
Briggs; © ſuppoſe you were in my caſe, and had 
never a farthing but of your own getting; where 
would you be then ? What would become of your 
fine coaches and horſes ? you might ſtump your feet 
of before you'd ever get into one. Wherewould 
be all this fine crockery work for your breakfaſt ? 
you might pup your head under the pump, or drink 
out of your oon paw. What would you do for 
that fine jemmy tye? Where would you get a 
gold head ta your ſtick? You might dig Tong 
enough in them eold yaults before any of your old 
grandfathers would pop out to give you one.“ 

Mr, Delvile, feeling more enraged than he 
thought ſuited his dignity, reſtrained himfelf from 
making any further anſwer, but going up to the 
bell rang it with great violence. 

„And as to ringing a bell,“ continued Mr. 
Briggs, © you'd never know what it was in your 
life, unleſs could make intereſt to be a duſt- 
man.. | 

A duſt- man! repeated Mr. Delvile, una- 
ble to command his ſilence longer, I proteſt—" 
and biting his lips, he ſtopt ſhort. 

© Ay love it, don't you? ſuits your taſte z why 
not one duſt as well as another? Duſt in a eart 
good as duſt of a charnel houſe } don't ſmell half 
ſo bad.“ 

A ſervant now entering, Mr. Delvile called out, 
Is every thing ready ?? | 

« Yes, Sir.“ 

He then begged Mrs. Delvile to go into the 
coach, and telling Cecilia to follow when at lei- 


ſure, leſt the room. 
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© I will come immediately, Sir,“ ſaid Cecilia; 
© Mr. Briggs, I am ſorry to leave you, and much 
concerned you have had this trouble; but I can 
detain Mr. Delvile no longer.” 

And then away ſhe ran, notwithſtanding he re- 

peatedly charged her to ſtay. He followed them, 
however, to the coach, with bitter revilings that 
every body was to make more of his ward than 
himſelf ; and with the moſt virulent complaints of 
his loſſes from the blanket, the breaſt of mutton, 
the crabs and the lobſter ! 
Nothing, however, more was ſaid to him; 
Cecilia, as if ſne had not heard him, only bowed 
her head, and the coach driving off, they ſoon 
loſt fight of him. 

This incident by no means rendered the jour- 
ney pleaſant, or Mr. Delvile gracious: his own 
dignity, that conſtant object of his thoughts and 
his cares, had received a wound from this attack 


which he had not the ſenſe to deſpiſe 3 and the 


vulgarity and impudence of Mr. Briggs, which 
ought to have made his familiarity and boldneſs 
equally contemptible and ridiculous, ſerved only 
with a man whoſe pride out-run his underſtand- 
ing, to render them doubly mortifying and ſting- 
ing. He could talk, the efore, of nothing the 
whole way that they went, but the extreme impro- 
priety of which the Dean of——had been guil- 
ty, in expoſing him to ſcenes and ſituations ſo 
much beneath his rank, by leaguing him with a 
perſon ſo coarſe and diſgraceful. 
They ſlept one night upon the road, and arriv- 
ed the next day at Delvile Caſtle, 
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An AN TIE MANS10N. 


D E LVILE Caſtle was ſituated in a large and 
Woody park, and ſurrounded by a moat. A draw- 
bridge which fronted the entrance was every 
night, by order of Mr. -Delvile, with the ſame 
care as if-ſtil! neceſſary for the preſervation of the 
family, regularly drawn up. Some fortifications 
ſtill remained entire, and veſtiges were every where 
to be traced of more; no taſte was ſhewn in the 


diſpoſition of the grounds, no openings were con— 


trived through the wood for diſtant views or beau- 
tiful objects. The manſion-houſe was ancient, 
large and magnificent, but conſtrud ed with as little 


attention to convenience and comfort, as to airi— 


meſs and elegance: it was dark, heavy and monaſ- 
tic, equally in want of repair and of improvement. 
The grandeur of its former inhabitants was ever 
Where viſible, but the decay into which it was fall- 
ing rendered ſuch remains mere objects for medi- 
tation and melancholy; while the evident ſtrug- 
gle to ſupport ſome appearance of its ancient dig- 
nity, made the dwelling and all its vicinity wear 
an aſpect of conſtraint and auſterity. Feſtivity, 


Joy and pleaſure, ſeemed foreign to the purpoſes 


of its conſtruQtion ; ſilence, ſolemnity and con- 
templation were adapted to it only. 

Mrs. Delvile, however, took all poſſible care to 
make the apartments and ſituation of Cecilia 
commodious and pleaſant, and to baniſh by her 
kindneſs and animation the gloom and formality 
Which her manſion inſpired. Nor were her ef- 
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forts ungratefully received; Cecilia, charmed by 
every mark of attention from a woman ſhe ſo 
highly admired, returned her ſolicitude by en- 
creaſing affe Gion, and repaid all her care by the 
revival of her ſpirits. She was happy indeed, to 
have quitted the diſorderly houſe of Mr. Harrel, 
where terror, ſo continually awakened, was only 
to be lulled by the groſſeſt impoſition ; and though 
her mind, depreſſed by what was paſſed, and in 
ſuſpenſe of what was to come, was by no means 
in a ſtate for uninterrupted enjoyment, yet to find 
herſelf placed, at laſt, without effort or impro- 
priety, in the very manſion ſhe had ſo long conſi- 
dered as her road to happineſs, rendered her, 
notwithſtanding her remaining ſources of inquie- 
tude, more contented than ſhe had yet felt herſelt 
ſince her departure from Suffolk. 

Even the imperious Mr. Delvile was more ſup⸗ 
portable here than in London: fecure in his own 
caſtle, he looked around him with a pride of pow- 
er and of poſſeſſion which ſoftened while it ſwelled 
him. His ſuperiority was indiſputed, his will 
was without controul. He was not, as in the 
great capital of the kingdom, ſurrounded by com- 
2 ; no rivalry diſturbed his peace, no equa- 

ty mortified his greatneſs; all he ſaw was either 
valſals of his power, or gueſts bending to his plea- 
ſure ; he abated therefore, conſiderably, the tern 
gloom of his haughtineſs, and ſoothed his proud 
mind by the courteſy of condeſcenſion. 

Little, however, was the opportunity Cecilia 
found, for evincing that ſpirit and forbearance the 
had planned in relation to Delvile ; he breakfaſt- 
ed by himſelf every morning, rode or walked oat 
alone till driven home by the heat of the day, and 
ſpent the reſt of his time till dinner in his own 
ſtudy. When ke then appeared, his converſation 
was always general, _ his attention not more 
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engaged by Cecilia than by his mother. Leſt by 
them with his father, ſometimes he appeared again 
at tea- time, but more commonly he rode or ſtrol- 
led out to ſome neighbouring family, and it was 
always uncertain whether he was again ſeen before 
dinner the next day. TIE 
By this conduct, reſerve on her part was ren- 
dered totally unneceſſary; ſhe could give no diſ- 
<ouragement where ſhe met with no aſſiduity; 
ſhe had no occaſion to fly where ſhe was never 
purſued, | OTTER 
Strange, however, ſhe thought ſuch behaviour, 
and utterly impoſſible to be the effeQ of acci- 
dent; his defire to avoid her ſeemed ſcrupulous 
and pointed, and however to the world it might 
wear the appearance of chance, to her watchful 
anxiety a thouſand circumſtances marked it for de- 
ſign. She found that his friends at home had never 
ſeen ſo little of him, complaints were continuall 
made of his frequent abſences, and much Carprit 
was expreſſed at his new manner of life, and 
what -might be the occupations which ſo ſtrangely 
engroſſed his time. | 
Had her heart not interfered in this matter, 
ſhe might now have been perfectly at reſt, ſince 
Me was ſpared the renunciation ſhe had projected, 
and ſince without either mental exertion or per- 
ſonal trouble, the affair ſeemed totally dropt, and 
Delvile, far from manifeſting any deſign of con- 
queſt, ſhunned all occaſions of gallantry, and ſe- 
duloufly avoided even common converfation with 
her. If he ſaw her preparing to walk out in an 
evening he was certain to ſtay at home; if bis 
mother was with her, and invited him to join 
them, he was ſure to be ready with ſome other 
engagement; and if by accident. he met her in 
the park, he merely ſtopt to ſpeak of the wea- 
Her, bowed, and hurried on. 
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How to reconcile a coldneſs ſo extraordinary 
with a fervour ſo animated as that which he had 
tmtely ſhewn was indeed not caſy ; ſometimes ſhe 
fancied he had entangled not only the poor Hen» 
rietta but himſelf, at other times ſhe believed him 
merely capricious ; but that he ſtudied to avoid 
her ſhe was convinced invariably, and fuch a con- 
viction was alone ſufficient to determine her upon 
forwarding his purpoſe. And, when her firſt 
ſurpriſe was over, and firſt chagrin abated, her- 
own pride came to her aid, and ſhe reſolved to 
uſe every method in her power to conquer a par- 
tiality ſo ungratefully beſtowed. She rejoiced that 
in no inſtance ſhe had ever betrayed it, and ſhe 
ſaw that his own behaviour prevented all ſuſpicion 
of it in the family. Yet, in the midit of her 
mortification and diſpleaſure, ſhe found ſome 
conſolation in ſeeing that thoſe mercenary views 
of which ſhe once had been Jed: to accuſe: him, 
were fartheſt from his thoughts, and that what 
ever was the ſtate of his mind, ſhe had no artifice 
to apprehend, nor deſign to guard againſt. All 
therefore that remained was to imitate his exam- 
ple, be civit and formal, ſhun all interviews that 
were not public, and decline all diſcourſe but what 
good breeding occaſionally made neceſlary. 
By theſe means their meetings became more 
rare than ever, and of ſhorter duration, for if 
one by any accident was detained, the other re- 
tired; till, by their mutual diligence, they ſoon 
only ſaw each other at dinner: and though nei- 
ther of them knew the motives or the intentions 
of the other, the beſt concerted agreement could 
not more effectually have ſeparated them. | 
This taſk to Cecilia was at firſt extremely paiu- 
ful; but time and conſtancy of mind ſoon leſſen- 
ed its difficulty. She amuſed herſelf with walk- 
ing and reading, ſhe — Mr. Monck- 
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ton to ſend her a Piano Forte of Merlin's, ſhe 
Was fond of fine work, and ſhe found in the 
converfation of Mrs. Delvile a never-failing re- 
ſource againſt langour and ſadneſs. Leavin 
therefore to himſelf her myſterious ſon, ſhe wiſe- 
iy reſolved to find other employment for her 
thoughts, than conjeAures with which ſhe could 
not be ſatisfied, and doubts that might never be 
explained. ; 

Very few families viſited at the caſtle, and W 
er ſtill had their viſits returned. The arrogance 
of Mr. Delvile had offended all the neighbouring 
gentry, who could eaſily be better entertained 
than by receiving inſtructions of their own infe- 

riority, which however readily they might allow, 
was by no means ſo pleaſant a ſubject as to recom- 
penſe them for hearing no other. And if Mr. 
Delvile was ſhunned through hatred, his lady no 


Ieſs was avoided through fear; high "ſpirited and 
faſtidious, ſhe was eaſily wearied and diſguſted, 
ſhe. bore neither with N nor ſolly - thoſe two 


principal ingredients in human nature! She re— 
quired, to obtain her favour, the union of 
virtue and abilities with elegance, which meeting 
but rarely, ſhe was rarely diſpoſed to be pleaſed; 

and diſdaining to conceal either contempt or aver- 
ſion, ſhe inſpired in return nothing but dread or 
reſentment: making thus by want of that lent- 
ty which is the milk of human kindneſs, and the 
bond of ſociety, enemies the moſt numerous and 
illiberal by thoſe very talents which, more meekly 
borne, would have rendered her not merely admired, 
but adored! 

In proportion, however, as ſhe was thus at 
war with the world in general, the choſen few 
who were honoured with her favour, ſhe loved 
with a zeal all her own ; her heart, liberal, open, 
and but too daringly ſincere, was fervent in affce- 
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tion, and enthuſiaſtic in admiration; the ſriends 
who were dear to her, ſhe was devoted to ſerve, 
ſhe magnified their virtues till ſhe thought them 
of an higher race of beings, ſhe inflamed her ge- 
neroſity with ideas of what ſhe owed to them, tift. 
her life ſeemed too ſmall a ſacrifice to be refuſe 
for their ſervice. | | | 

Such was the love which already ſhe felt for 
Cecilia; her countenance had ſtruck, her man- 
ners had charmed her, her underſlanding was 
diſplayed by the quick. intelhgence of her eyes, 
and every action and every notion fpoke her mind 
the ſeat of elegance. In ſecret ſhe ſometimes re- 
gretted that ſhe was not higher born, but that re 
gret always vaniſhed when ſhe ſaw and converſed 
with her.. | 5 

Her own youth had been paſſed in all the feve- 
rity of affliction : ſhe had been married to Mr. 
Delvile by her relations, without any conſultation 
of her heart or her will. Her ſtrong mind diſ— 
dained uſeleſs complaints, yet her difcontent, 
however private, was deep. Ardent in her diſ- 
poſition, and naturally violent in her paſſions, her 
feelings were extremely acute, and to curb them 
by reaſon and principle had been the chief and 

hard ſtudy of her life. The effort had calmed, 
though it had not made her happy. To love Mr. 
Delvile ſhe felt was impoſſible z; proud without 
merit, and imperious without capacity, ſhe ſaw 
with bit:erneſs the inferiority of his faculties, and 
ſhe found in his temper no qualities to endear or 
attract: yet ſhe reſpected his birth and his family, 
of which her own was a branch, and whatever 
was her miſery from the conneQion, ſhe ſteadily 
behaved to him with the ſtriQe(propriety. 

Her ſon, however, when ſhe was bleſſed with 
his preſence, had a power over her mind that mi- 
. tigated all her forrows, _ almoſt ſulled even her 
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wiſhes to ſleep : ſhe rather idoliſed than loved 
him, yet her fondneſs flowed not from relation- 
ſhip, but from his worth and his character, his 
talents and his diſpoſition. She ſaw in him, in- 
deed, all her own virtues and excellencies, with 
a toleration for the imperfeQions of others to 
which ſhe was wholly a ftranger. Whatever was 
great or good ſhe expected him to perform; oc- 
caſion alone ſhe thought wanting to manifeſt him 
the firſt of human beings, Is 

Nor here was Mr. Delvile himſelf lefs ſanguine 
in his hopes: his ſon was not only the firſt object 
of his affeQion, but the chief idol of his pride, 
and he did not merely cheriſh but reverence him 
as his ſucceſſor, the only ſupport of his ancient 
name and family, without whoſe life and health 
the whole race would be extindt. He conſulted 
him in all his affairs, never mentioned him but 
with diſtinQion, and expeQed the whole world to 
bow down before him. * 

Delvile in his behaviour to his father imitated 
the conduct of his mother, who oppoſed him in 
nothing when his pleaſure was made known, but 
who forbore to enquire into his opinion except in 
caſes of neceſſity, Their minds, indeed, were 
totally diſſimilar; and Delvile well knew that if 
he ſubmitted to his directions, he mult demand 
ſuch reſpect as the world would refuſe with in- 
dignation, and ſcarcely ſpeak to a man whoſe ge- 
nealogy was not known to him. 

But though duty and gratitude were the only 
ties that bound him to his father, he loved his mo- 
ther not merely with filial affeQion, but with the 
pureſt eſteem aud higheſt reverence 3 he knew, 
too, that while without him her exiftence would 
be a burthen, her tenderneſs was no effuſion of 
weak. partiality, but founded on the ſtrongeſt aſ- 
ſuranees of his worth; and however to maternal 
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indulgence its origin might be owing, the recti- 9 
tude of his own conduct could alone ſave it from K 
diminution. „ 5 1 

Such was the houſe in which Ceciha was now 1 
ſettled, and with which ſhe lived almoſt to the ex- _— 
cluſion of the ſight of any other; for though ſhe 1 
had now been three weeks at the caſtle, ſhe had 4 
only at church ſcen any family but the Delviles. 

Nor did any thing in the courſe of that time c 
occur to her, but the reception of a melancholy L 
letter from Mrs. Harrel, filled with complaints of f 
her retirement and miſery; and another from 
Mr. Arnott, with an account of the funeraf, the 
difficulties he had had to encounter with the cre- 
ditors, who had even ſerzed the dead body, and 
the numerous expences in which he had been in- 
volved, by petitions he could not withſtand, from 

„the meaner and more clamorons of thoſe whom 
his late brother-in-law had left unpaid. He con- 
cluded with a pathetic prayer for her happineſs, 
and a declaration that his own was loft for ever, 
ſince now he was even deprived of her ſight. Ce 
cilia wrote an affectionate anſwer to Mrs. Harre), 
promiſing, when fully at liberty, that ſhe would 
herſelf fetch her to her own houſe in Suffolk: 
but ſhe could only ſend her compliments to Mr. 
Arnott, though her compaſſion urged a kind r 
meſſage ; as ſhe feared even a ſhadow of encor- 
ragement to ſo ſerious, yet hopeleſs a paſſion. 
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. 
A RATTLE. 


Ar this time the houſe was much enlivened by 
a viſit from Lady Honoria Pemberton, who came 
to ſpend a month with Mrs, Delvile. 
Cecilia had now but little leiſure, for T,ady Ho- 
noria would hardly reſt a moment away from 


her; ſhe inſiſted upon walking with her, ſitting 


with her, working with her, and ſinging with 
her; whatever ſhe did, ſhe choſe to do alſo; 
wherever ſhe went, ſhe was bent upon accompa- 
Tying her; and Mrs. Delvile, who wiſhed her 
well, though ſhe had no patience with hei foibles, 


. encouraged this intimacy from the hope it might 


do her ſervice. GET 

It was not, however, that Lady Honoria had 
conceived any regard for Cecilia ; on the contra- 
Ty, had ſhe been told ſhe ſhould ſee her no more, 
ſhe would have heard it-with the ſame compoſure 
as if ſhe had been told ſhe ſhould meet with her 
daily : ſhe had no motive for purſuing her but 
that ſhe had nothing elſe to do, and no fondneſs 
for her ſociety but what reſulted from averſion to 
ſolitude. 

Lady Honoria had received a faſhionable edu- 
cation, in which her proficiency had been equal 
to what faſhion made requiſite; ſhe ſung a little, 
played the harpſichord a little, painted a little, 
worked a little, and danced a great deal. She 
had quick parts and high ſpirits, though her 
mind was uncultivated, and ſhe was totally void 
of judgment or diſcreticn; ſhe was careleſs of 
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giving offence, and indifferent to all that wis 
thought of her; the delight of her life was to 
create wonder by her rattle, and whether that 
wonder was to her advantage or diſcredit, ſhe did 
not for a moment trouble herſelf to conſider. 

A character of ſo muck levity with ſo little 
heart had no great chance of raiſing eſtcem or * 
regard in Cecilia, who at almoſt any other period 
f her life would have been wearied of her im- 
portunate attendance; but at preſent, the un- 
ſettled ſtate of her own mind, made her glad to 
give it any employment and the ſprightlineſs of 
ady Honoria ſerved therefore to amuſe her. 
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| 
Yet ſhe could not forbear being hurt by finding | 
that the behaviour of Delvile was ſo exactly the 
ſame to them both, that any common obſerver | 
would with difficulty have pronounced which he | 
preferred. | 
One morning about a week after her ladyſhip's 
arrival at the caſtle, ſhe came running into Ceci- 
lia's room, ſaying ſhe had very good news fur 
her, og {ah 
A charming opening !* cried Cecilia, pray | 
tell it me.” 
Why my Lord Drerford'is coming!“ 
O what a melancholy dearth of incident,” 
cried Cecilia, if this is your beſt intelligence.“ 
Why it's better than nothing: better than 
oing to ſleep over a family- party; and I vow I 
Fae ſometimes ſuch difficulty to keep awake, 
that I am frightened to death Jeſt I ſhould be 
taken with a ſudden nap, and affront them all. 
Now pray ſpeak the truth without ſqueamiſhne(s, 
don't you find it very terrible ?? Te Loy 
No, I find nothing very terrible with Mrs. 
Delvile.” | E 
O, I like Mrs. Delvile, too, of all things, 
for I believe ſhe's the clevereſt woman in the 
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world; but then I know ſhe does not like me, 
ſo there's no being very fond of her. Beſides 
really if I admired her as much again, I ſhould 
be dreadfully tired of ſeeing nothing elſe. She 
never ſtirs out you know, and has no company 

at home, which is an extremely tireſome plan, 
for it only ſerves to make us al} doubly ſick of 
one another; though you muſt know it's one 
2 reaſon why my father likes I ſhould come; 
or he has ſome very old-faſhioned notions, tho? 
I take a great deal of pains to make him get the 
better of them. But 1 am always exceſſive re- 


joiced when the viſit has been paid, for I am ob- 
liged to come every year. I don't mean now, 


indeed, becauſe your being here makes it vaſtly 
more tolerable.” 


Lou do me much honour,” ſaid Cecilia, laugh- 
ing. 

But really when my Lord Derford comes, 
it can't poſſibly be quite ſo bad, for at leaſt there 
will be ſomething elſe to look at; and you muſt 
know my eyes tire extremely of always ſeeing 
the ſame objects. And we can aſk him too for a 
little news, and that will put Mrs Delvile in a 
paſſion, which will help to give us a little ſpirit : 
though I know we ſhall not get the ſmalleſt in- 
telligence from him, for he knows nothing in 
the world that's going forward. And, indeed, 


that's no great matter, for if he did, he would 


net know how to tell it, he's ſor exceſſively filly. 
However, I ſhall aſk him all ſort of things, for 
the leſs he can anſwer, the more it will plague him, 
and I like to plague a fool amazingly, becauſe he 
can never plague one again. "Though really I ought 


to beg your pardon, for he is one of your admirers.” 


O pray make no ſtranger of me! you have 


my free conſent to ſay whatcyer you pleaſe of 


him.“ 
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© T affure you, then, I like my old Lord 
Ernolf the beſt of the two, ſor he has a thouſand 
times more ſenſe than his ſon, and upon my word 
] don't think he's much uglier. But 1 wonder 
vaſtly you would not marry him, for all that, 
for you might have done exactly what you pleaſed 
with him, which altogether, would have been no 
inconvenient circumſtance.” 8 
When I want a pupil,” anſwered Cecilia, 1 
ſhall think that an admirable recommendation: but 
were I to marry, I would rather find a tutor, of 
. the ie ks 
Ill am ſure I ſhould not,“ cried lady Honoria, 
careleſsly, for one has enough to do with tutors 
before hand, and the beſt thing I know of marry- 
mg is to get rid of them, I fancy you think fo 
too, only it's a pretty ſpeech to make. Oh how 
my ſiſter Euphraſia would adore you! Pray are 
you always as grave as you are now?? . * 
© No, - yes,—indeed I hardly know. 
© fancy it's this diſmal place that hurts your 
ſpirits. I remember when I ſaw you in St. James's- 
ſquare I thought you very lively. But really theſe 
thick walls are enough to inſpire the vapours if one 
never had them before.” | nd 
I don't think they have had a very bad effect 
upon your Lady ſnip!' . 
* O yes they have; if Euphraſia was here ſhe 
would hardly know me. And the extreme want 
of taſte and entertainment in all the family is 
quite melancholy : for even if by chance one has 
the good fortune to hear any intelligence, Mrs. 
Delvile will hardly let it be repeated, for fear it 
ſhould happen to be untrue, as if that could poſ- 
ſibly ſignify! I am ſure I had as lieve the things 
were falſe as nct, for they tell as well one way as 
the other, if ſhe would but have patience to hear 
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them. But ſhe's extremely ſevere, you know, as 
almoſt all thoſe very clever women are; ſo that 
ſhe keeps a kind of reſtraint upon me whether I 
will or no. However, that's nothing compared to 
her caro ſpoſo, ſor he is utterly inſufferable; ſo ſo- 
lemn, and ſo dull! ſo ſtately, and ſo tireſome ! 
Mortimer, too, gets worſe and worſe ; O tis a fad 
tribe! J dare ſay he will ſoon grow quite as horrible 
as his father. Don't you think ſo?” 

Why indeed,—no, I don't think there's 
much reſemblance,” ſaid Cecilia, with ſome heſi- 
tation. 

* He is the moſt altered creature,“ continued 
her ladyſnip, I ever ſaw in my life. Once I 
thought him the moſt agreeable young man in the 


world: but if you obſerve, that's all over now, 


and he is getting juſt as ſtupid and diſmal as the 
reſt of them. 1 wiſh you had been here laſt ſum- 
mer; I aſſure you, you would quite have fallen in 
love with him.” | 

© Should 1? ſaid Cecilia, with a conſcious 
mile. 
* Yes, for he was quite delightful ; all ſpirit and 
gaiety; but now, if it was not for you, I really 
think | ſhould pretend to loſe my way, and inſtead 
of going over that old draw bridge, throw my- 
ſelf into the moat. I wiſh Euphraſia was here. 
It's juſt the right place for her. She'll fancy 
herſelf in a monaſtery as ſoon as ſhe comes, and 
nothing will make her half ſo happy, for ſhe 1s 
always wiſhing to be a Nun, poor little ſimpleton.“ 

© Is there any chance that Lady Euphraſia may 


come AY 


O no, ſhe can't at preſent, becauſe it would 
not be proper: but I mean if ever ſhe is married 
to Mortimer.” Ge. 

Married to him,” repeated Cecilia, in the ut- 
moſt conſternation. 
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© ] believe, my dear,” cried Lady Honoria, 


looking at her very archly, you intend to be mar- 
ried to him yourſelf ? 


< Me? no, indeed!” 

© You look very guilty, though, * cried the 
laughing, © and indeed when you came hither, 
every body ſaid that the whole affair was arranged. 

For ſhame, Lady Honoria l' ſaid Cecilia again 
changing colour, * Pm ſure this muſt be your own 
fancy, —invention.— 

No, I aſſure you, I heard it at t ſeveral places; 
and every body ſaid how charmingly your fortune 
would build up all theſe old fortifications : but 
ſome people ſaid they knew Mr. Harrel had fold 
you to Mr. Marriot, and that if you married 
Mortimer, there would be a law-ſuit that would 
take away half your eſtate; and others ſaid you 
had promiſed your hand to Sir Robert Floyer, and 
Tepented when you heard of his mortgages, and 
he gave it out every where that he would fight 
any man that pretended to you ; and then again 
ſome ſaid that you were all the time privately 
married to Mr. Arnott, but did not dare to own 
it, becauſe he was ſo afraid of fighting with Sir 
Robert. 

O Lady Honoria! cried Cecilia, half laugh- 
ing, © what wild inventions are theſe ! and all I 
hope, your own ?” 

No, indeed, they were current over the whole 
town. But don't take any notice of what I told 
you about Euphraſia, for perhaps, it may never 
happen. 

Perhaps, ſaid Cecilia, reviving by believing 
it all fiction, it has never been in agitation ?? 

O yes; it is negociating at this very moment, 
1 believe, among the higher powers; only Mr. 
Delvile does not yet know whether | Euphraſia has 
fortune enough for what he wants.” 


> 
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all.“ 


Ah, thought Cecilia, how do ] rejoice that m 
independent fituation exempts me from bei Git. 
poſed of for life, by thus being ſet. up to ſale ! -- 
They thought of me once, for Mortimer,” 

continued Lady Honoria, but Pm vaſtly glad 


that's over, for I never ſhould have ſurvived being 
ſhut up in this place; it's much fitter for Euphraſia. 
'To tell you the truth, I believe they could not 
make out money enough; but Euphraſia has a 
fortune of her own, beſides what we ſhall have 
together, for Grandmama left her every thing 
that was in her power. 

Ils Lady Euphraſta your eldeſt ſiſter ?? - 

O no, poor little thing, ſhe's two years young- 
er. Grandmama brought her-up, and ſhe has ſeen 
nothing at all of the world, for ſhe has never been 
preſented yet, ſo ſhe is not come out, you know: 
but ſhe's to come out next year. - However, the 
once ſew Mortimer, but ſhe did not like him at 


© Not like him? cried Cecilia, greatly ſur- 
priſed. | 

No, ſhe thought him too gay,—Oh dear, I 
wiſh ſhe could ſee him now! 1 am fure] h 
ſhe would find him ſad enough! ſhe is the moſt 
formal little grave thing you ever beheld: ſhe'll 
preach to you ſometimes for half an hour toge- 
ther. Grandmama taught her nothing in the 
world but to fay her prayers, fo that almoit 
every other word you ſay, ſhe thinks is quite 
wicked,” LE | 

The converſation was now interrupted by their 

ſeparating to dreſs for dinner. It left Cecilia in 
much perplexity ; ſhe knew not what wholly to 
credit, or wholly to dilbelieve ; bat her chief con- 


cern aroſe from the unfortunate change of counte- 


nance which Lady Honoria had been ſo quick in 
obſerving. | 
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The next time ſhe was alone with Mrs. Delvile, 
© Miſs Beverley,” ſhe ſaid, has your lutle ratiling 
tormentor acquainted you who was coming??? 

© Lord Derford, do you mean, ma'am ?” 

Ves, with his father; ſhall you diſlike to ſee 
them.? ; | | 

5 Not if, as I hope, they come merely to wait 
upon you and Mr. Delvile.” | * 1 

* Mr. Delvile and myſelf,* anſwered ſhe ſmil- 
ing, will certainly have the honour of receiving 
them.” TR of | 
Lord Ernolf,” faid Cecilia, © can never ſuppoſe 
his viſit will make any change in me: I have been 
explicit with him, cad be Need equally rational 
and well bred in forbearing any importunity upon 
the ſubject.” | Bi 

© It has however been much believed in town,? 
ſaid Mrs. Delvile, © that you were ſtrangely 
ſhackled by Mr. Hatrel, and therefore his lord- 
ſhip may probably hope that a change in your 
ſituation may be followed by a change in his fa- 
vour,? 8 
* I ſhall be ſorry if he does,“ ſaid Cecilia, * for 
he will then find himſelf much deceived.“ 

* You are right, very right, cried Mrs Del- 
vile, * to be difficult in your choice, and to take 
time for looking around you before you make any. 
I have forborn all queſtions upon this ſubjeR, leſt 
you ſhould find any reluctance in anſwering them; 
but I am now too deeply intereſted in your wel- 
fare to be contented in total ignorance of your 
deſigns : will you then, ſuffer me to make a few 
enquiries ?? a 

Cecilia gave a ready, but a bluſhing aſſent. 

Tell me, then, of the many admirers who 
have graced your train, which there is you have 
diſtinguiſhed with any intention of future prefe- 
rence ?? 1388 
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© Not one, madam !? 

And, out of ſo many, is there not ons that, 
hereafter you mean to diſtinguiſh ? | 
Ah madam l' cried Cecilia, ſhaking her head, 
* many as they may ſeem, I have little reaſon to 
be proud of them ; there is one only who, had: 
my fortune been ſmaller, would, I believe, ever 
have thought of me, and there is one only, who, 
were it now diminiſhed, would ever think of me 

more.” 

Ibis ſincerity,? cried: Mrs. Delvile, © is juſt 
what I expected from you: J here is, then, 
one? 

* I believe there end the worthy Mr. Ar- 
nott is the man ; I am-much indeed deceived, if 


his partiality for me is not truly Gmetrics, and: 
I almoſt wiſh 


What, my lone ? 

That | could return it more gratefully l' 

And do you nob?? 
Noll cannot | I eſteem him, I have the 
trueſt regard for his character, and were I now 
by any fatal neceſſity, compelled to belong to 
any one of thoſe who have been pleaſed to ad- 
dreſs me, I ſhould not hefitate x moment in ſhew- 
ing him my gratitude ; and yet, for ſame time at 
leaſt, ſuch a proof of it would render me very 
miſerable.” 

* You may perhaps think ſo now,” returned 
Mrs. Delvile; © but with ſentiments ſo ſtrongly in 
his favour, you will probably be led hereafter to 
| r accept him. 

No, indeed, madam ; I pretend not, I own, 
to open my whole heart to you —I know not that 
you would have patience, for ſo unintereſting a de- 
tail ; but though there are ſome things I venture 
not to mention, there is nothing, believe me, in 
which I will deceive you. 
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120 believe you,” cried Mrs. Delvile, embrac- 
ing her; and the more readily, becauſe, not 
merely among your avowed admirers, but among. 
the whole race of men, I ſcarce know one to 
whom I ſhould think you worthily conſigned Y 

Ah ! thought Cecilia, that ſcarce ! who may it 
mean to except ? | 

* To ſhew you,” ſhe continued, that I will 
deſerve your confidence in future, J will refrain 
from diſtreſſing you by any further queſtions at 
preſent : you will not, I think, act materially 
without conſulting me, and for your thoughts— 
it were tyranny, net friendſhip, to inveſtigate them 
more narrowly.” 

Cecilia's gratitude for this delicacy, would in- 
ſtantly have induced her to tell every ſecret of her 
ſoul, had ſhe not apprehended ſuch a confeſſion 
would have ſeemed ſoliciting her intereſt and aſſiſt - 
ance in the only affair in which ſhe ſhould have 
diſdained even to receive them. 

She thanked her, therefore, for her kindneſs, 
and the converſation was dropt; ſhe much wiſhed 
to have known whether theſe enquiries ſprang 
ſimply from friendly curioſity, or whether ſhe was 


deſirous from any nearer motive to be ſatisfied with 


reſpect to her freedom or engagements. I his, 


however, ſhe had no method of diſcovering, and 


was therefore compelled to wait quietly till time 
ſhould make it clear. 
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A STORM, 


Oxr evening about this time, which was the 
latter end of July, Lady Honoria and Cecilia de- 
ferred walking cut till very late, and then found 
it ſo pleaſant, that they had ſtrolled into the Park 
two miles from the houſe, when they were met 
by young Delvile; who, however, only remind- 
ed them how far they had to return, and walked 
8 
He grows quite intolerable l' cried Lady Ho- 
noria, when he was gone; it's really a melan- 
choly thing to ſee a young man behave ſo like an 
old Monk. I dare ſay in another week he won't 
take off his hat to us; and in about a fortnight, I 
ſuppoſe he'll fhut himſelf up in one of thoſe little 
round towers, and ſhave his head and live upon 
roots, and howl if any body comes near him. 1 
really half wonder he does not think it too difſi- 
pated to let Fidel run after him fo. A thouſand to 
one but he ſhoots him ſome day for giving a ſudden 
bark when he's in. one of theſe gloomy fits. Some- 
thing, however, muſt certainly be the matter with 
him. Perhaps he is in love.“ | 

Can nothing be the matter with him but that?“ 
cried Cecilia. 

* Nay, I don't know; but I am ſure if he is, 
his miſtreſs has not much occaſion to be jealous cf 
you or me, for never, I think, were two poor 
damſels ſo neglected l' % | 

| The utmoſt art of malice could not have fur- 
niſhcd a ſpeech more truly mortifying to Cecilia 
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than this thonghtlefs and accidental fally of * 


Honoria's : particularly, however, upon her guard, 
from the raillery ſhe had already endured, ſhe an- 
ſwered, with apparent indifference, © he is medi- 
tating, perhaps, upon Lady Euphraſia.“ 

O no,' cried Lady Honoria, for he did not 
take any notice of her when he ſaw her; I am ſure 


if he marries her, it will only be becauſe he can- 
not help it.“ 


Poor Lady Euphraſia. 


O no, not at all; he] make her two or three 
fine ſpeeches, and then ſhe'l] be perfectly content- 
ed: eſpecially if he looks diſmally at her as he 
does at us! and that probably he will do the more 
readily for not liking to Took at her at all But 
ſhe's fo romantic a little thing, ſhe'll never ſuſpe& 
him.” 

Here they were ſomewhat alarmed by a ſudden 
darknefs in the air, which was preſently ſucceed- 
ed hy a thunder ſtorm ; they inſtantly turned back, 
and began running home, when a violent ſhower 
of rain obliged them to take ſhelter under a large 
tree; where in two minutes they were joined by 
Delvile, who came to offer his aſſiſtance in hurry- 
ing them home; and finding the thunder and 
lightning continue, begged them to move on, in 
defiance of the rain, as their preſent ſituation ex- 
poſed them to more danger than a wet hat and 
cloak, which might be Rangel in a moment, 

Cecilia readily aſſented ; but Lady Honoria, 
extremely frightened, proteſted ſhe would not ſtir 
till the ſtorm was over. It was in vain he repre- 
ſented her miſtake in ſuppoſing herſelf in a place 
of ſecurity ; ſhe clung to the tree, ſcicamed at 
every flaſh of lightning, and all her gay ſpirits 
were loft in her apprehenſions. 

Delvile then earneſtly propoſed to Cecilia con- 
ducting her home by herſelf, and returning 
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again to Lady Honoria, but ſhe thought it wrong 
to quit her companion, and hardly right to ac- 
cept his aſſiſtance ſeparately. I hey waitcd, there- 
fore, ſome time all together ; but the ſtorm en- 
creaſing with great violence, the thunder growing 
louder, and the lightning becoming ſtronger, Del- 
vile grew impatient even to anger at Lady Hono- 
ria's reſiſtance, and warmly expoſtulated upon its 
folly and danger. But the preſent was no ſeaſon 
for leſſons in philoſophy ; prejudices ſhe had ne- 
ver been taught to ſurmount made her think her- 
ſelf in a place of ſafety, and ſhe was now too much 
terrified to give argument fair play. 
Finding her thus impracticable, Delvile eager- 
ly ſaid to Cecilia, Come then, Miſs Beverley, 
let us wait no longer ; I will ſee you home, and 
then return to Lady Honoria.“ 
By no means, cried ſhe, * my life is not more 
precious than either of yours, and therefore it 
may run the ſame riſk.” | 

* It is more precious,” cried he with vehe- 
mence, than the air I breathe l' and ſeizing her 
hand, he drew it under his arm, and, without 
waiting her conſent, almoſt forced her away with 
him, ſaying as they ran, * How could a thouſand 
Lady Honoria's recompenſe the world for the 
loſs of one Miſs Beverley ? we may, indeed, fand 
many thouſand ſuch as Lady Honoria, but ſuch 
as Miſs Beverley—where ſhall we ever find ano- 
ther ? 5 | 

Cecilia, ſurpriſed, yet gratified, could not ſpeak, 
for the ſpeed with which they ran almoſt took a- 
way her breath; and before they were near home, 
ſlackening her pace, and panting, ſhe confeſſed 
her ſtrength was exhauſted, and that ſhe could go 
ſo faſt no further. | ; 

* Let us then ſtop and reft,* cried he; “ but 
why will you not lean upon me ? ſurely this is no 
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time for ſcruples, and for idle and unneceſſary 
ſcruples Miſs Beverley can never find a time.” 

Cecilia then urged equally by ſhame at his 
ſpeech and by weakneſs from fatigue, leant upon 
his arm; but ſhe ſoon repented her condeſcen- 
fon ; for Delvile, with an emotion he ſeemed to 
find wholly irrepreſſible, paſſionately exclaimed, 
© ſweet lovely burthen! O why not thus for e- 
ver Þ 

The ſtrength of Cecilia was now inſtantly re- 
ſtored, and ſhe haſtily withdrew from his hold ; 
he ſuffered her to diſengage herſelf, but ſaid in a 
faultering voice, * pardon me, Cecilia I- Ma- 
dam —Miſs Beverley, I mean. 

Cecilia, without making any anſwer, walked 
on by herſelf, as quick a pace as ſhe was able; 
and Delvile, not venturing to oppoſe her, ſilently 
followed. 

* They had gone but a few ſteps, before there 
came a violent ſhower of hail ; and the wind, 
which was very high, being immediately in their 
faces, Cecilia was ſo pelted and incommoded, that 
ſhe was frequently obliged to ſtop, in defiance of her 
utmoſt efforts to force herſelf forward. Delvile 
then approaching her, propoſed that ſhe ſhould 
again ſtand under a tree, as the thunder and light- 
ning for the preſent. ſeemed over, and wait there 
till the fury of the hail was paſt: and Cecilia, 
though never before ſo little diſpoſed to oblige 
him, was ſo much diſtreſſed by the violence of the 
wind and hail, that ſhe was forced to comply. 

Every inſtant now ſeemed an age; yet neither 
hail nor wind abated: mean time they were both 
ſilent, and both, though with different feelings, 

equally comfortleſs. 

Delvile, however, who took care to place him- 
ſalf on the fide whence the wind blew hardeſt, 
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ceived, in ſpite of his endeavours to ſave her, 
ſome hail-ſtones lodged upon her thin ſummer- 
cloak: he then took off his own hat, and tho? 
he ventured not to let it touch her, held it in 
ſuch a manner as to ſhelter her better. 

Cecilia now could no longer be either ſilent or 
unmoved, but turning to him with much emo- 
tion, ſaid, Why will you do this, Mr. Del- 
vile?“ | - 
What would I nt do, anſwered he, to ob- 
tain forgiveneſs from Miſs Beverley ?? 

E Well, well, pray put on your hat.” 
Do you command it?“ | 

© No, certainly but I wiſh it.?“ 

© Ah! cried he inſtantly putting it on, whoſe 
are the commands that would have half the weight 
with your wiſhes ? 

And then, after another pauſe, he added, do 

forgive me ?? 

Cecilia aſhamed of the cauſe of their diſſen- 
tion, and ſoftened by the ſeriouſneſs of his man- 
ner, anſwered very readily, yes, yes,-why will 
you make me remember ſuch nonſenſe ?? | 

All ſweetneſs,” cried he warmly, and ſnatch- 
ing her hand, is Miſs Beverley O that I had 
power—that it were not utterly impoſſible- that 
the cruelty of my ſituation 

I find,” cried ſhe greatly agitated, and for- 
cibly drawing away her hand, you will teach me, 
for another time, the folly. of fearing bad wea- 
ther l | 

And ſhe hurried from beneath the tree ; and 
Delvile perceiving one of the ſervants approach 
with an Umbrella, went forward to take it from 
him, and directed him to haſten inſtantly to Lady 
Honoria. 
 'Then returning to Cecilia, he would have held 
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it over her head, but with an air of diſpleaſure, 


ſhe took it into her own hand. 

Will you not let me carry it for you?” he 
cried, 3 

No, Sir, there is no occaſion. 

They then proceeded ſilently on. | 

The ſtorm was now foon over; but it grew 
very dark, and as they had quitted the path while 


they ran, in order to get home by a ſhorter cut, 


the walk was ſo bad from the height of the graſs, 


and the unevenneſs of the ground, that Cecilia 


had the utmoſt difficulty to make her way; yet 
ſhe reſolutely refuſed any aſſiſtance from Delvile, 
who walked anxiouſly by her ſide, and ſeemed. 
equally fearful upon his own account and upon. 
bers, to truſt hiniſelf w th being importunate. 


At length they came to a place which Ceciliz/ 


in vain tried to paſs ; Delvile then grew more ur- 
gent to help her; firm, however, in declining alt 


aid, ſhe preferred going a conſiderable way round 
to another part of the park which led to the houſe.” 


| Detvile, angry as well as mortified, propoſed to. 
aſſiſt her no more, but followed without ſaying a. 
word, bo 

Cecilia, though ſhe felt not all the reſentment 
ſhe diſplayed, ſtil] thought it neceſſary to ſupport 


it, as ſhe was much provoked with the perpetual 


inconſiſtency of his behaviour, and deemed it 
wholly improper to ſuffer, without diſcourage- 
ment, occaſional ſallies of tenderneſs from one 
who, in his general conduct, behaved with the 
moſt ſerupulous reſerve. 3 

They now arrived at the caſtle ; but entering 
by a back way, came'to a ſmall and narrow paſ- 
ſage which obſtruQed the entrance of the umbrel- 
la: Delvile once more, and almoſt involuntarily, 
offered to help her; but, letting down the ſpring, 
ſhe culdly ſaid ſhe had no further uſe for it, 
Vor. II. I | b 
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He then went forward to open a ſmall gate 
Which led by another long paſſage into the hall: 
but hearing the ſervants advance, he held it for an 
.inſtant in his hand, while, in a tone of voice the 
molt dejected, he ſaid, I am grieved to find you 
thus offended z but were it poſtible you could know 
half the wretchedneſs of my heart, the generoſity 
of your own would make you regret this ſeverity l' 
:and then, opening the gate, he bowed, and went 
another away. „ FLA 
Cecilia was now in the midſt of ſervants ; but 
ſo much ſhocked and aſtoniſhed by the unexpected 
'fpeech":of Delvile, which inſtantly-changed all her 
anger into ſorrow, that ſhe a hg eigen | 
ſaid to her, nor what ſhe replied ; though they a 
with one voice inquired what was become of 


Lady Honoria, and which way they ſhould run to 


ſce her. | 
Mrs. Delvile then came alſo, and ſhe was obli- 
-ged to recollect herſolf. She immediately propo- 
Jed her going to bed, and drinking white wine 
whey to prevent taking cold: cold, indeed, ſhe 
feared not; yet ſhe agreed to the propoſal, for 
the was confounded and diſmayed by what had paſ- 
Ned, and utterly unable to hold any converſation. 
Her -perplexity and diſtreſs were, however, all 
attributed to fatigue and fright ; and Mrs. Delvile, 
having aſſiſted in hurrying her to bed, went to 
perform the Tame office for Lady Honoria, who 
arrived at that time, | 


oy 


Left at length by herſelf, ſhe' revolved in her 


mind the adventure of the evening, and the whole 
| behaviour of Delvile ſince firſt the was acquainted 


with him. That he loved her with tenderneſs, 
with fondneſs loved her, ſeemed no longer to ad- 
mit of any doubt, for however diſtant and cold 
he appeared, when acting with circumſpection 
and deſign, the moment he was off his guard 
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from ' ſurpriſe, terror, accident of any fort, the 
moment that he was betrayed into acting from 
nature and inclination, he was conſtantly certain 
to diſcover a regard the moſt animated and flatter- 

"he regard, however, was not more evident, 
than his defire to conceal and to conquer it: he 
ſeemed to dread even her ſight and to have im- 
poſed upon himſelf the moſt rigid forbearance of. 
all converſation or intercourſe with her, | 

Whence could this ariſe ? what ſtrange and un- 
fathomable cauſe could render neceſſary, a conduct 
ſo miyfterious? he knew not, indeed, that ſhe. 
herſelf wiſhed it changed, but he could not be ig- 
norant that his chance, with almoſt auy woman 
would at leaſt be worth trying. . n 

Was the obſtacle which thus diſeouraged him, 
the conditionimpoſed by her uncle's will of giving, 
her own name to the man ſhe married? this ſhe 
herſelf thought was an unpleaſant circumſtance, 
but yet ſo common for an heireſs, that it could 
hardly out-weigh the many advantages of ſuch a 
„„ nn hat 5 

Henrietta again occurred to her; the letter ſhe 
had ſeen in her hands was ſtill unexplained: yet 
her entire conviction that Henrietta was not loved 
by him, joined to a certainty that affection alone 
could ever make him think of her, leſſened upon 
this ſubject her Tuſpicions:every moment. 

Lady Euphraſia Pemberton, at laſt, reſted moſt 
upon her mind, and ſhe thought it probable ſome 
actual 'treaty was negociating with the duke of 
Derwent. 3 N x 

Mrs. Delvile ſhe had every reaſon to believe 
was her friend, though ſhe was ſcrupulouſly de- 
licate in avoiding either raillery or obſervation up- 
an the ſubject of her = whom ſhe rarely meny 
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tioned, and never but upon occaſions in whick 
Cecilia could have no poſſible intereſt. 

The Father, therefore, notwithſtanding all Mr. 
 Monckton had repreſented to the .contrary, ap- 
peared to be the real obſtacle; his pride might 
readily object to her birth, which though not con- 
temptible, was merely decent, and which, if trac- 
ed beyond her grandfather, loſt all title even to 
that epithet. | 

< It this, however,” ſhe cried, © is at laſt his 
ſituation, how much have been to blame in cen- 
ſuring his conduct! for while to me he has ap- 
-peared capricious, he has, in fad, ated wholly 
from neceſſity : if his father inſiſts upon his form- 
ing another connection, has he not been honour- 
able, prudent and juſt, in flying an object that 
made him think of diſobedience, and endeavour- 
ing to keep her ignorant of a partiality it is his 
duty to curb? | | 

All therefore, that remained for her to do or 
to reſolve, was to guard her own ſecret with more 
aſſiduous care than ever, and ſince the found that 


their union was by himſelf thought impoſſible, to 


Keep from his knowledge that the regret was not 
all his o wm. ; Mes 


* 
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For two daye, in conſequence of violent colds 
Caught during the ſtorm, Lady Honoria Pember- 
ton and Cecilia were confined to their rooms. Ce- 
£ilia, glad by ſclitude and reflection to compoſe 
Her fpirits and ſettle her plan of conduct, would 
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willingly have ſtill prolonged her retirement, but 
the abatement of her cold affording her no pre 
tence, ſhe was obliged on the third day to make 
her appearance. 8 . 

Lady Honoria, though leſs recovered, as ſſie 
had been more a ſufferer, was impatient of any 
reſtraint, and would take no denial to quitting her 
room at the ſame time: at dinner, therefore, alt 
the family met as uſual. 
Mr. Delvile, with his accuſtomed. ſolemnity of 
eivility, made various inquiries and congratula- 
tions upon their danger and their ſecurity, care- 
fully in both, addreſſing himſelf firſt to Lady Ho- 
norfa, and then with more ſtatelineſs in his kind-- 
neſs, to Cecilia. His lady, who had frequently 
viſited them both; had nothing new to hear. 

Delvile did not come. in till they were all ſeated, 
when haſtily ſaying he was glad to ſee both the 
ladies ſo well again, he inſtantly employed himſelf 
in carving, with the agitation of a man who feared. 
truſting himſelf to ſit idle. 8 

Little, however; as he ſaid, Cecilia was much 
ſtruck by the melancholy tone of his voice, and 
the moment ſhe raiſed her eyes, ſhe obſerved. that: 
his countenance was equally ſad: 2 (fly 

Mortimer,“ cried - Mr. Delvile, © I am ſure 
you are not well; I cannet- imagine why you will: 
not-have ſome advice. 

Were I to ſend for a phyſician, Sir,” cried 
Delvile, with affected chearfulneſs, he would 
find it much more difficult to imagine what advice 
to give me.” | Fo 

© Permit me, however, Mr. Mortimer,” cried 
Lady Honoria, to return you my humble thanks 
for the honour of your aſſiſtance in the thun ſer 
ſtorm! I am afraid you made yourſelf ill by at- 
tending me. 3 
Tour ladyſhip,“ returned Delvile, colouring, 

1.3 
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very high, yet pretending to laugh ; © made fo 


great a coward of me, that [ ran away Tram ſhame 
at my own inferiority of courage.” 


Were you, then, with Lady Honoria during 
the ſtorm ?* cried Mrs: Delvile | 
No, Madam!” cried Lady Honoria very 


- quick; but he was ſo good as to ſeaus me during 
55 Rot, 6s 


> Mortimer,” faid Mr. Dewi, **is this poſk- 


ble ?? © 


8 Lady Honovia was ſuch a "Netoine,” avbirered 


Delvile,” that ſhe wholly. diſdained receiving any 


aſſiſtance ; her vs lour was ſo much more undaunt- 


ed than mine, that ſhe ventured to braye the k 
lightning under an oak tree P 


Now, dear Mrs. Delvile,” exclaimed Lady 
Ionoria, think what a fimpleton he would have 


ꝛnade of me! he wanted to perſuade me that in 


the open air I ſhould be leſs expoſed to danger 


than under the ſhelter of a thick tree l' 


O Lady. Honoria, replied Mrs. Delvile, with 
a ſarcaſtic ſmile, © the next tale of ſcandal you ob- 
lige me to hear, I will infiſt for your puniſhment 


that you ſhall read one of M. Newbery's little 
books ! there are twenty of them that will explain 
this matter to you, and ſuch reading will at leaſt 


employ your time as uſefully as ſuch tales ! | 
* Well, ma'am,” ſaid Lady Honoria, I don't 
know whether you are laughing at me or not, but 
really I concluded Mr. Mortimer only choſe to 
amuſe himſelf in a tete-a-tete with Miſs Beyer- 
ley. 
He was not with Miſs neten cried Mrs. 
Delvile with quickneſs ; * ſhe was alone—l as 


Her myſelf the moment ſhe came in. 


| © Yes, ma'am,—but not then, he was gone ; - 
—ſaid Cecilia, endeavouring, but not very ſuc- 
ceſsfully, to peak with compoſure. 
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1 had the honour,” cried Delvile, making. 
with equal ſucceſs, the ſame attempt, to wait 
upon Miſs Beverley to the little gate; and I was 
then returning to | ady Honoria when I met her- 
ladyſhip juſt coming in,” * 

© Very extraordinary, Mortimer,“ ſaid Mr.“ 
Delvile, ſtarting; to attend Lady Honoria the: 


mer” 


©: Don't be angry in earneſt; Sir,“ cried. Lady 
Ts gayly, for I.did not mean to turn tel 
ale.“ | 
© Here the ſubject was dropt: greatly to the joy 
both of Delvile and Cecilia, who mutually exert-- 
ed themſelves in talking upon what next was 
ſtarted, in order to pre vent its being recurred to 
„„ 7 
That fear, however, over, Delvile ſaid little 
more; ſadneſs hung heavily on his mind; he was 
abſent, diſturbed, uneaſy; yet he endeavoured no 
longer to avoid Cecilia, on the contrary, when 
ſne aroſe to quit the room, he looked evidently 
diſappointed. | 85 | | 
The ladies colds kept them at home all the 
evening, and Delvile, for the firſt time ſince their 
arrival at the caſtle, joined them at tea: nor when 
it was over, did he as uſual retire ; he loitered, . 
pretended to be caught by a new pamphlet, and 
looked as anxiouſly eager to ſpeak with Cecilia, as 
he had hitherto appeared to ſhyn her. et 
With new emotion and freſh diſtreſs Cecilia per- 
ceived this change; what he might have to ſay ſhe 
could not conjecture, but all that foreran his com- 
munication convinced her it was nothing ſne 
could wiſh ; and much as ſhe had deſired ſome ex- 
planation of his deſigns, when the long- expected 
moment ſeemed arriving, prognoſtications the - 
moſt cruel of the event, preſſed her impatience, , 
and deadened her curioſity. She earneſtly la- 
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mented her unfortunate reſidence in this houfe 
where the adoration of every inhabitant, from his 
father to the loweſt ſervant, had impreſſed her with 
the ſtrongeſt belicf of his general worthineſs, and 
greatly, though imperceptibly, encreaſed her re- 
gard for him, fince ſhe had now not a doubt re- 
maining but that ſome cruel, ſome fatal. obſtacle, 
Prohibited their union. | 

To colle& fortitude to hear it with compoſure, 
was now her whole ſtudy ; but though, when a- 
lone, ſhe thought any diſcovery preferable to ſuſ- 
penſe, all her courage failed her when Delvile ap- 
peared, and if ſhe could not detain Lady Hono- 
ria, ſhe voluntarily followed her. 

Thus paſſed four or five days; during which 
the health of Delvile ſeemed to ſuffer with his 
mind, and though he refuſed to acknowledge he 
Was il, it was evident to every body that he was 
tar from well. 

Mr. Delvile frequently urged him to conſent 
to have ſome advice; but he always revived, 
though with forced and tranſitory ſpirits, at the 
mention of a phyhiciany, and the propoſal ended in 
nothing. 

Mrs. Delvile, too, at length grew alarmed ; her 
inquiries were more penetrating and pointed, but 
they were not more ſucceſsful ; every attack of 
this ſort was followed by immediate gaiety, which, 
however conſtrained, ſerved, for the time, to 
change the ſubject Atrs. Debvile, however, was 
not ſoon to be deceived; ſhe watched her ſon in- 
ceſſantly, and ſeemed to feel an inquietude e 
leſs than his own. | 

Cccilia's diſtreſs was now augmented every mo- 
ment, and the diſficulty to conceal it grew every 
hour more painful; ſhe felt herſelf the cauſe of 
the dejeion of the ſon, and that thought made 
her feel guilty in the preſence of the mother; the 
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explanation ſhe expected threatened her with new 
miſery, and the courage to endure it ſhe tried in 
vain to acquire; her heart was moſt cruelly oppreſ- 
ſed, apprehenſion and ſuſpenſe never left it for an 
inſtant ; ; reſt abandoned her at night, and chear- 
fulneſs by day. | 

At this time the two lords Ernolf and Derford, a 
arrived; and Cecilia, who at firſt had lamented 
their deſign, now rejoiced in their preſence, ſince. 
they divided the attention of Mrs..Delvile, which 
ſhe began to fear was not wholly directed to her 
ſon, and ſince they ſaved her from having the 
whole force of Lady Honoria's high ſpirits and gay 
rattle to herſelf. 

'Their immediate obſervations upon the ill looks 
of Delvile, ſtartled both Cecilia and the mother 
even more than their own fears, which they had 
hoped were rather the reſult of apprehenſion than 
of reaſon. Cecilia now- ſeverely reproached her- 
ſelf with having deferred the conference. he was 
evidently ſeeking, not . doubting but ſhe had cor - 
tributed to his 1ndiſpaſttton, by denying him the 
_ he might expect from canoluding. the af- 
. FE 

Melancholy as was this idea, it was yet a motive 
to overpower her reluctance, and determine her 
no longer to ſhun what it ſcemed necellary to en-. 
dure. 

Deep reaſoners, however, when they are alſo - 
nice caſuiſts, frequently reſolve with a tardineſs- 
which renders their reſolution of no effect: this, 
was the caſe with Cecilia; the ſame morning that 
ſhe came down ſtairs prepared to meet with firm 
neſs the blow which ſhe believed awaited her, Del- 
vile, who, ſince the arrival of the two lords, had 
always appeared at the general breakfaſt, acknows- 
ledged in anſwer to his mother's earneſt enquiries, 
that he had: a exp and head-ache : and had hes, 
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at the ſame time, ee a 5 and fe- 
ver, the alarm inſtantly ſpread in the family could 
not have been greater; Mr. Delvile, furiouſſy 
ringing the bell, ordered a man and horſe to go 


that moment to Doctor Lyſter, the phyſician to the 


family, and not to return without him if he was 
himſelf alive; and Mrs. Delvile, not leſs diſtreſſ- 
ed, though more quiet, fixed her eyes upon her 
ſon with an expreſſion of anxiety that ſhewed 
ber whole happineſs was bound in his recove- 
ry. 


Delvile endeavoured to laugh away their fears, 


aſſuring them he ſhould be well the next day, and 


repreſenting in ridiculous - terms the perplexity of 
mu Lyſter to contrive ſome praferaperon for 
im. 

Cecilia's behaviour, guided by prudence and mo- 
deſty, was ſteady and compoſed ;z ſhe believed his 
illneſs and his uneaſineſs were the ſame, and ſhe 
hoped the reſolution ſhe had taken would bring- 


relief to them both: while the terrors of Mr. and 


Mrs. Delvile ſeemed ſo greatly beyond the occa- 


| ſion, that her own were rather leſſened than en- 


creaſed by them. - . 
Dr. Lyſter ſoon arrived; he was a Liane 


and excellent phyſician, and a man of ſound judg- 


ment. 5 
Delvile, gayl making bands with him, aid I 
6: believe, Dr. L yſter, you little expected to meet 


a patient, who, were he as ſkilful, wouls be as 


able to do buſineſs as yourſelf.“ 

What, with ſuch a hand as this » epied he 
Doctor; come, come, you muſt not teach me 
my own profeſſion. When I attend a patient, 
come to tell how he is my ſelf, not to be 
told.” 

He is then il n 1 Mrs Delvile; oh Mor- 


timer, why have you thus deceived us!“ / 
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What is his diſorder ?* cried Mr. Delvile; 
© Jet us call in more * ; Who ſhall we ſend fer, 
doQtor ?? 

And again he rang the bell. 

What now?” ſaid Dr. Lyſter, coolly; “ muſt * 

a man be dying if he is not in perfect health? we 
want nobody elſe; I hope I can preſcribe for a 
cold without demanding a conſultation ?? | 

Nut are you ſure it is merely a cold?? cried Mr. 
Delvile; may not ſome dreadful malad/—ᷣ— 

: © Pray, Sir, have patience;“ interrupted the 

doctor; Mr. Mortimer and I will have ſome diſ- 

\ courſe together preſently ; mean time, let us all ſit 

down and behave like Chriſtians: I never talk of my 

art before company. *Tis hard you won't let me be 
ntleman at large for two minutes!“ 

2 Honoria and Cecilia would then have ri- 
ſen, but neither Dr. Lyſter nor Delvile would per- 
mit them to go; and a converſation tolerably 
lively took place, after which, the party in gene- 
ral ſeparating, the Doctar accompanied Delvile to » 
his own apart ment. 

Cecilia then went up ſtairs, where ſne moſt im- 
6 patiently waited ſome intelligence: none, however 
arriving, in about half an hour ſhe returned to the 
parlour; ſhe found it empty, but was ſoon joined 

by Lady Honoria and Lord Ernolf. 

Lady Honoria, happy in having ſomething go- 
ing forward, and not much concerning herſelf 
whether it were good or evil, was as eager to com- 
municate what ſhe had gathered, as Cecilia was to 
hear it. 

Well, my dear,” ſhe cried, * ſo I don't find at 
laſt but all this prodigious illneſs will be laid to your 
account,” 

To my account? cried Cecilia, how is that 
poſſible? ?? 
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Why this tender chicken caught cold in the 
ſtorm laſt week, and not being put to bed by its 
mama, and nurſed with white-wine whey, the 
poor thing. has got a fever.” 
He is a fine young man,” ſaid Lord Ernolf ; 
l ſhould be ſorry any harm happened to him.“ 
He was a fine young man, my Lord, cried 
Lady Honoria, * but he 1s grown intolerably ſtu- 
pid lately; however, its all the fault of his father 
and mother. Was ever any thing half ſo ridiculous 
as their behaviour this morning ? it was with the 
utmoſt difficulty I forbore laughing in their faces: 
and really, 1 believe if I was to meet with ſuch 
an unfortunate accident with Mr, Delvile, it 
would turn him to marble at once! indeed he is 
little better now, but ſuch an affront as that would 
mever let him move from the ſpot where he re- 
. ceived it. . | 

* I forgive him, however,” returned Lord Er- 
nolf, * for his anxiety about his ſon, ſince he 1s 

the laſt of ſo ancient a family.” 

That is his great misfortune, my lord,” an- 
ſwered Lady Honoria, * becauſe it is the very rea- 
ſon they make ſuch a puppet of him. If there 
were but a few more little maſters to dandle and 
fondle, I'll anſwer for it this preciovs Mortimer 
would ſoon be left to himſelf : and then, really, 

I believe he would be a good tolerable ſort of young 
oe Don't you think he would, Miſs l 
EY | 

| 5 O yes! ſaid Cecilia. I believe think 

ſo P e 
Nay, nay, I did not aſk if you thought him 

tolerable now, ſo no need to be frightened.” 
Here they were interrupted by the entrance. of 

Dr. Luyſter. | TTY 
Well, Sir, ' cricd Lady Honoria, and when 

am] to go into mourning for my couſin Mor- 
timer?“ 
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Why very ſoon,” anſwered he, * unleſs you 
take better care of him. He has confeſſed to me 
that after being out in the ſtorm laſt Wednefday, 
he fat in his wet cloaths all the evening.” 9 5 

Dear, cried Lady Honoria, and what would 
that do to him? 1 have no notion of a man's al- 
ways wanting a cambric handkerchief about his 
throat. EY 

© Perhaps your fadyſhip had rather make him 
apply it to his eyes ?? cried the doctor: however, 
ſitting inaQtive in wet cloaths would deſtroy a 
ſtouter man than Mr. Delvile ; but he forgot it, he 
fays} which of you two young ladies could not 
have given as good a reaſon ?? | 

* Your moſt obedient,” faid: Lady Honoria ; 
© and why ſhould not a lady give as good a reaſon 
as a gentleman ?? Ge: 

© I don't know,” anſwered he drily, but from 
want of practice, I believe,” | 

O worſe and worſe} cried Lady Honoria 
© you ſhall never be my phyſician; if | was to be 
attended by you, you'd make me ſick inſtead of 
well.” | | 

All the better,” anſwered he, for then I muſt 
have the honour of attending you till I made you 
well inſtead of fick.% And with a good-humoured 
ſmile, he left them; and Lord Derford, at the 
ſame time, coming into the room, Cecilia eontriv- 
ed to {troll into the park. 34 | 

The account to which fhe. had been liſtening 
redoubled her uneaſineſs; ſhe was conſcious that 
whatever was the indiſpoſition of Delvile, and whe- 
ther it was mental or bodily, ſhe was herſelf its 
occaſion : through her he had been negligent, ſhe 

had rendered him forgetful and in confulting her 
own fears in preference to his peace, ſhe had a- 

voided an explanation, though he had. vigilantly 
ſought one. She knew not, he told her, half the 
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etchedneſs of his heart. — Alas thought he; he 
la _— the ſtate of mine! web 

Lady Honoria ſuffered her not to be long chow 
in about half an hour: ſhe ran after her, gayly | 

calling out, O Miſs Beverley, you have loſt the. 
delightfulleſt diverſion in the world! I have juſt 
had the moſt ridiculous ſeene with my Lord Der- 
ford that you ever heard in your. life 1 I aſked him 
what put it in his head to be in love with you, — 
and he had the ſimplicity to anſwer, quite ſeri- 
_ ouſly his father l“ 
Hie was very right,“ ſaid Cecilia, © if the de- 
fire of uniting two eſtates is to be denominated be- 
ing in love; for that, moſt certainly, was put in- 
to his head by his father.“ 

O but you have not heard half. — told 
him then, that, as a friend, in confidence I muſt 
acquaint him, I believed you intended to aer 
Mortimer — 

..'© Good heaven, Lady Honoria l 

| ©. ©, you ſhall hear the reaſon ; becauſe, as 1 
aſſured! him, it was proper he ſhould n. 
call him, to account. 

Are you mad, Lady Honoria?” 

For you know, ſaid I, Miſs Beverley bes 
had one duel fought for her already, and a lady 
who has had once that compliment paid her, al- 
ways expects it from every new admirer; and IL 
really believe your not obſerving that form is the 
true cauſe of her coolneſs to you.” 

A it poflible you can have talked ſo wildly ?? | 
| Ves, and what is much We he believed 
1 every word I ſaid?” 
| Much better? —No, indeed, it is much worſet 
and if, in fact, he is ſo uncemmonIy weak, I ſhall 

really. be but little indebted to your ladyſhip _ 
giving him ſuch notions? 
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Ol would not but have done it for the world l 
for I never laughed ſo immoderately in my life. 
He began N me he was not afraid, for he 
ſaid he had practiſed fencing more than any thing: 
ſo I made him promiſe to ſend a challenge to Mor- 
timer as ſoon as he was well enough to come down 
again: for Dr. Lyſter has ordered him to keep 
/ ² · ² nanrit,ag þ 
Cecilia, ſmothering her concern for this laſt 
piece of intelligence by pretending to feel it mere- 
ly for the former, expoſtulated with lady Ho- 
noria upon ſo miſchievous a frolic, and earneſtly 
entreated her to go back and contradict it all. 
No, no, not for the world l' cried ſhe; © he 
has not the leaſt ſpirit, and I dare ſay he would 
not fight to ſave the whole nation from deſtruct ion; 
but I'll make him believe that it's neceſſary, in 
order to give him ſomething to think of, for really 
bis poor head is ſo vacant, that I am ſure if one 
might but play upon it with ſticks, it would ſound 
| juſt like a drum.? th mes 

Cecilia, finding it vain to combat with her fan- 
taſies, was at length obliged to ſubmit. 

The reſt of the day ſne paſſed very unpleaſant- 
ly ; Delvile appeared not; his father was reſtleſs 
and diſturbed, -and his mother, though attentive 
to her gueſts, and, for their ſakes rallying her ſpi- 
Tits, was viſibly ill diſpoſed to think or to talk but 
of her ſon. | „ 

One diverſion, however, Cecilia found for her- 
ſelf; Delvile had a favourite ſpaniel, which, 
when he walked followed him, and when he rode, 
ran by his horſe; this dog, who was not admit= 
ted into the houſe, ſhe now took under her own 
ene, and ſpent almoſt the whole day out of doors, 
chiefly for the ſatisfaction of making him her 
companion. | 323 
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The next morning, when Dr. Lyſter came a- 


gain, ſhe kept in the way, in order. to hear his 
opinion: and was ſitting with Lady Honoria in 


the parlour, when he Nen it to write a my. 


ſcription, 

Mrs. Detvile, in a ** neee followed view, 
and with a-face and -voiee of the tendereſt-mater- 
nal apprehenſions, ſaid, Doctor one thing en- 
truſt me with immediately; can neither bear 
impoſition nor ſuſpenſe ;—you know what I would 


ſay tell me if I have any thing to fear, that my 


preparations may be adequate!“ 
Nothing, I believe, in the world.” 
Tou believe! enen Mrs Pelvile-tarting ©: 
© Oh doctor | 

Why you would not have me ſay Iam certain, 
would you? theſ6'are no times: for Popery and 
infallibility ; however, I aſſure you I think him 
perfectly ſafe. He has done a fooliſh and idle 
trick, but no man is wife always. We muſt get 
rid of his fever, and then if his cold remains, 
with any cough, he may make a NO. excurſion to 
Briſtol.” 

To Briſtobl nay theny—l underſtand you too 
well P | 

No, no, you don't: underſtand. me at all ;-I 

don't ſend him to Briſtol, becauſe he is in a bad 


way, but merely beeaufe I mean to. put him in a 


good one. 

Let him, then, go immediately; why ould 
he encreafe the danger by waiting a moment? IL 
will order 

„Hold, hold! F know what to order myſelf! 
*T'is a ſtrange thing people will always teach me 
my own duty! why ſhould I make a mar travel 
ſuch weather as this in a fever? do you think L 
want to confine him in a mad-houſe, or be confin- 
ed in one myſelf 2? 
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Certainly you know beſt—but till if there is 
any danger-— 

No, no, there is not! only we don't co 

there ſhouid be any. And how will he entertain 
himſelf better thas by going to Briſtol? I ſend 
him merely on a jaunt 1 and I am ſure 
he will be ſafer there than ſhut „up in a houſe with 
two ſuch young ladies as theſe ? 
And then he made off. Mrs. Delvile, too anxi- 
ous for converſation, left the room, and Cecilia, 
too conſcious for ſilence; forced herſelf” into diſ- 
courſe with Lady Honoria. 

Fhree days ſhe paſſed in the uncertainty of what 
ſhe had ta expeQ ; blaming thoſe fears which had 
deferred an explanation, and tormented: by Lady 
Honoria, whoſe raiflery and levity now grew very 
unſeaſonable. Fidel, the favourite ſpaniel, was 
almoſt her only conſolation, and ſhe pleaſed her- 
ſelf not inc onſiderably by making a * * * 
faithful animal. 
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AN ANECDOTE. 


Ox the fourth day the houſe wore a better 
aſpect; Delvile's fever was gone, and Dr. Lyſter 
permitted him to leave his room: a cough, how- 
ever, remained, and his journey to Briſtol was 
aged to take place i in three days. Cecilia knows 

he was now exp2Qed down ſtairs, haſtened 
5 of the parlour the moment ſhe had finiſhed 
her breakfaſt; ſor affected by his illneſs, and hurt 
at the approaching Rr ſhe dreaded the firſt 
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. meeting, and withed to fortify her mind for bear- 


ing it with propriety. 
In a. very few minutes, Lady Honoria, running 


after her entreated that ſhe would come down; 
for Mortimer,” ſhe cried;.* is in the parlour, 
and the poor child is made ſo much of by its papa 
and mama, that I wiſh they don't half kill him by. 
their ridiculous fondneſs. It is amazing to me he 


is ſo patient with them, for if they teazed me half 


ſo much, I ſhould be ready to jump up and ſhake 


them. But I wiſh:you would come down, for 4 


_ aſſure you it's a cornmeal ſcene.”” 


Four Ladyſhip is ſoon diverted! but what is. 


there ſo comical in the — of Parents for an 
only ſon ?? -- 


© Lord, they dont care a ſtraw for him al- the 


time] it's merely that he may live to keep up this 
old caſtle, which I hope in my heart he will pull 


down the moment they are dead! But do pray 
come z- it will really give you ſpirits to ſce them 
all. The father keeps ringing the bell to order 


half a hundred pair of boots for him, and all the 
great coats in the county; and the mother ſits and 


looks as if a hearſe and mourning coach were al- 


ready coming over the draw- bridge; but the moſt 


diverting obje& among them is my Lord Derford | 
O, it is really too entertaining to ſee him! there 
he ſits, thinking the whole time of his challenge! 


I iatend to employ him all this afternoon i in practiſ- 


ing to ſhoot at a mark.” 
And then again ſhe preſſed her to join the group, 
and Cecilia, fearing her oppoſition - might ſeem 


ſtrange, conſented. 


Delvile aroſe at bur entrance, and, with tole- 
rable ſteadineſs ſhe congratulated him on his reco- 
very: and then, taking her uſual ſeat, employed 
herſelf in embroidering a ſcreen: She joined too, 
occaſionally, in the converſation, and obſerved, 


not without forpriſe, that Delvile ſeerned much 
leſs de je cted than before his confinement.” | 


Soon after, he ordered his horſe, and accompa- 
nied by Lord Derford. rode out. Mr. Delvile then 


tock Lord Ernolf to ſhew him ſome: intended im- 


prove ments in another part of the caſtle, and Lady 
Honoria walked away in ſearch of way entertain- 


; ment ſhe could find. 8 1 


Mrs Delvile, in better ſpirits chan ſhi had 3 


for many days, ſent for her own work, and ſit- 


ting by Cecilia, converſed with her. again as in 
former times; mixing inſtruction with entertain-- 


ment, and general ſatire with particular kindneſs, 


in a manner at once ſo lively and ſo flattering, that 


Cecilia herſelf reviving, found but little diſfc culty 
in bearing her part in the converſation. .- 

And thus, with fome gaiety, and tolerable eaſe, 
was ſpent the .greateſt-part of the morning; but 
_ Juſt as they were talking of changing their dreſs for 


dinner, Lady Honoria with an air of. the utmott 


exultation, came flying i into the room. 
Well ma' am,“ ſhe cried, I have ſome news 


now that I muſt tell. you, becauſe it will make you - 


belteve: me another time: unh: F know: it will 
put you in a'paſſion.? 

That's ſweetly deſigned, at leaſt ! ſaid Mrs. 
Delvile, laughing; however, l'n truſt you, for 
my paſſion will not,. juſt now, be irritated by 
ſtraws.“ 

Why, ma' am, don't you remember I told you 
when you were in town that Mr. Mortimer: kept 
a miſtreſ 
Vesl' cried Mrs. Delvile, diſdainfully, and 
you may remember, Lady Honoria, I told you—? 

O, you would not believe a word of it! but 
it's all true, I aſſure you! and now he has brought 
her down here; he ſent for her about three weeks 
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ago, and he has boarded her at a- cottage, about 
half a mile from the Park-gate. 
Cecilia, to whom Henrietta Belfield was inſtant- 
ly preſent, changed colour repeatedly, and turned 
ſo extremely ſick, ſhe could with difficulty keep 
her ſeat. She fieced herſelf, however, to con- 
tinue her work, though. ſhe knew ſo little what 
the was about, that ſhe put her needle i in and out” 
of the fame place without ceaſing. 1 ee 
Mean-while Mrs. Delvile, with a countenance 
of the utmoſt indignation, exclaimed, Lady Ho- 
noria, if you think a tale of ſcandal- ſuch as this. 
refletts no diſgrace upon its relater, you muſt 
. pardon me for entreating you to find an auditor 
more of the fame opinion than myſelf.? 
© Nay, ma'am, ſince you are ſo angry, VI! tell 

= the whole affair, for this is but the half of it. 
He has a child. here, too, vow I long to fee 
and he is ſo. fond of it that he ſpends half 
his time in nurſing it; — and that, I'ſuppoſe is 
the thing that takes him out ſo much; and 1 fancy, 
too, that's what has made him grow fo grave, for 
may be he thinks it would not be pretty to be very 
friſky, now he's a papa. 

| Net only Cecilia, but Mrs. Delvile herſelf was 
now over powered, and ſhe ſat for ſome time wholly 
filent and confounded; Lady Honoria then, turn- 

ing to Cecilia exclaimed; Bleſs me; Miſs Bever- 
ley, what are you about! why that flower is the 
maſt ridiculous thing I ever ſaw! you have ſpoilt 
your whole work.” 
Cecilia, in the, utmoſt confuſion, though pre- 


tending to laugh, then began to unpick it; and 
Mrs. Delvile, recovering, more calmly, though 


not leſs angrily, ſaid, And has this tale the ho- 
nour of being invented ſolely by ur ane 
had it any other, aſſiſtant? N 
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7 O no, I aſſure you, it's no invention of mine; 
T had it from very good authority, upon my word. 
But only look at Miſs Beverley ! would not one 
think J had Maid that ſhe had 'a child herſelf? She 
looks as pale as death. My dear, 1 am fure you 
cati't be well“ | a, 
beg your pardon, cried Cecilia, forcing a 
Tmile, though extremely provoked with her; 1 
never was better.“ . Ie 
And then, with the hope of appearing uncon- 
cerned ſhe. raiſed her head; but meeting the 
eyes of Mrs. Delvile fixed upon her face with a 
look of penetrating obſervation, abaſhed and 
guilty, ſhe again dropt it, and reſumed her 


work.” 


Well, my dear,” ſaid Lady Honoria, I am 


ſure there is no occaſion to ſend for Dr. Lyſter 
to you, for you recover yourſelf in a moment: you 


have the fineſt colour now I ever ſaw : has not 


ſhe, Mrs. Delvile? did you ever ſee any body 
bluſh ſo becomingly ?? | | 


1 wiſh, Lady Honoria,* ſaid Mrs. Delvile, 


with ſeverity, © it were poſſible to ſee you bluſh l 
O but 1 never do! not but what it's pretty 
enowgh+too ; but I don't know how it is, it never 


happens. Now Euphraſia can bluſh from morn- 


ing to night, I can't think how ſhe contrives it. 


Miss Beverley, too, plays at it vaſtly well ; ſhe's 


Ted and white, and white and red half a dozen 
times in a minute; Eſpecially,” looking at her 


archly, and lowering her voice, if you talk to 


her of Mortimer 


No, indeed! no ſuch' thing ! cried Cecilia, 


with ſome reſentment, and again looking up; 
but glancing her eyes towards Mrs. Delvite, and 
again meeting hers, filled with the ſtrongeſt ex- 

preſſion of inquiring ſolicitude, unable to ſuſtain 
heir inquiſition, and ſhocked to find herſelf thus 
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-watchfully obſerved, ſhe returned in haſty confu- 
ſion to her employment. | 
Well, my dear, cried Lady Kober, again, 
but what are you about now? do vou intend to 
une the whole ſcreen ?? | 
| © How can the tell what ſhe is ding ſaid 
Mrs. Delvile, with quickneſs, if you torment her 
thus inceſſantly ? 1 will take you away from her, 
that ſhe may have a little peace. You ſhall do me 
the honour to attend my toilette, and acquaint me 
with ſome further niente of this you” 9-0onc £ 
-diſcovery. 
Mrs. Delvile then left the room, but Lady 
Honoria, before ſhe followed her, ſaid in a low 
voice, Pity me, Miſs Beverley, if you have the 
leaſt good- nature! I am now going to hear 2 
lecture of two hours long? 

Cecilia, left to herſelf, was in 2 perturbation. 
almoſt inſupportable : Delvile's myſterious 'con- 
duct ſeemed the -reſult of ſome entanglement of 
vice; Henrietta Belfield, the artleſs Henrietta 
Belkeld,. ſhe feared had been abuſed, and her 
-own ill-fated partiality, which now more than 
ever ſhe wiſhed * even to herſelf, was evi- 

dently betrayed where moſt the dignity of her 
mind made her defire it to be concealed! 

In this ſtate of ſname, regret and reſemment, 
"which made her forget to change her dreſs, or her 
place, ſhe was ſuddenly 1 by Delvile. 

Starting and colouring, ſhe buſied herſelf with 
collecting her work, that ſhe might hur rot 6 out of 

the room. Delvile, though alent himſelf, endea- 
voured to aſſiſt her; but when ſhe would have 
gone, he attempted to ſtop her, ſaying, 6. Mifs 
Beverley, for three minutes only.“ 

No, Sir,“ cried ſhe indignantly, not for an 
inſtant Y and leaving him utterly pn ſhe 
haſtened to her own apartment. 
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She was then ſorry ſne had been precipitate; 
nothing had been clearly proved againſt him: 
no authority was ſo likely to be fallacious as that 
of Lady Honorra: neither was he under any en- 
gagement to herſelf that could give her any right 
to manifeſt ſuch diſpleaſure. "Theſe refleQions, 
however, came too late, and the quick feelings of 
her agitated:mintd' were too rapid to wait the dic- 
tates of cool reaſon. + 54 r 

At dinner ſhe attended wholly to Lord Ernolf, 

'whoſe aſſiduous politeneſs, profiting by the hu- 
mour, ſaved her the painful effort of forcing 
converſation, or the guilty conſciouſneſs of giv- 
ing way to ſilence, and enabled her to preſerve 
her general tenor between  taciturnity and lo- 
quaciouſneſs. Mrs. Delvile ſhe did not once 
dare look at; but her fon, ſhe ſaw, ſcemed 

reatly aurt; yet it was proudly, not ſorrow- 
Fay and therefore the ſaw it with leſs uneaſt- 
nen 

During the reſt of the day, which was paſſed 

in general ſociety, Mrs. Delvile, though much 
occupied, frequently leaving the room, and ſend- 
ing for Lady Honoria, was more ſoft, kind and 
gentle with Cecilia than ever, looking at her with 
the utmoſt tenderneſs, often taking her hand, 
and ſpeaking to her with even unuſual ſweetnefs. 
Cecilia with a mingled ſadneſs and pleaſure ob- 
ſerved this encreafing regard, which ſhe could 
not but attribute to the e made througk 
Lady Honoria's miſchievous intelligence, and 
which, while it rejoiced with the belief of 
her approbation, added freſh force to her re- 
'gret in conſidering it was fruitleſs. Delvile, mean- 
time, evidently offended himſelf, converſed only 
with the gentlemen, and went very early into his 
n room. e eee 
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When they were all reticing, Mrs. Detvile, 
following Cecilia, diſmiſſe d her maid to talk with 
her alone. | 1 18%; 
© Lam not, I hape, often,” ſhe cried, * ſolicit- 
ous or importunate to ſpeak about my ſon: his 
character, I believe, wants no vindication; clear 


and unſullied, it has always been its own ſupport: 


et the .afperſjon caſt upon it this morning by 
Lol Honoria, 1 think myſelf bound to explain, 
not partially as his mother, but famply as his 
friend. F N N 

Cecilia, who knew not whither ſuch an expla- 
nation might lead, nor wherefore it was made, 
heard this opening with much emotion, but gave 
neither to that nor to what followed any inter- 
Tuption. _ : <t | TAS 

Mrs. Delvile then continued: ſhe had taken the 
trouble, ſhe ſaid, to ſift the whole affair, in order 
to ſhame I ady Honoria by a pointed conviction of 
what ſhe had invented, and to trace from the foun- 
dation the circumſtances whence her ſurmiſes or 
report had ſprung.  _ VR | 

Delvile, it ſeems, about a fortnight before the 
preſent time, in one of his morning walks, had 
obſerved a gipſy ſitting by the fide of the high road, 
who ſeemed extremely ill, and who had a very 
beautiful child tied to her back. 

Struck with the baby, he ſtopped-to inquire to 
whom it belonged; to herſelf, ſhe ſaid, and beg- 
ged his charity with the moſt pitiable cries of diſ- 
treſs ; telling him that ſhe was travelling to join 
ſome of her fraternity, who were in a body near 
Bath, but was ſo ill with an ague and fever that 
The feared ſhe ſhould die on the road. 

Delvile deſired her to go to the next cottage, 
and promiſed to pay for her board there till ſhe 
was better. He then ſpoke to the man and his 


wife who owned it to take them in, who, glad 
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ad to oblige his Honour, inſtantly conſented, 
and he had fince called twice to ſee in what manner 


they went on. 


Ho ſrmple,) continued Mrs. Delvile, © is a 
matter of fact in itſelf, and how complex when 
embelliſhed ! This tale has been told by the cotta- 
gets to our ſervants; it has travelled, probably 

aining ſomething from every mouth, to Lady 
| aner- maid, and, having reached her lady- 
ſhip, was ſwelled in a moment into all we heard! 
1 think, however, that for ſome time at leaſt, her 
will be rather leſs daring. I have not, in 
this affair, at all ſpared her; I made her hear 
from Mortimer himſelf the little ſtory as it hap- 
pened ; I then carried her to the cottage, where we 
had the whole matter confirmed; and I afterwards 
inſiſted upon being told myſelf by her maid all 
The had related to her lady, that ſhe might thus 
be unanſwerably convicted of inventing whatever 


* 


jevity 


ſhe omitted. I have occaſioned her 


fon, and for the moment, a little reſentment ; 
but ſhe is ſo volatile that neither will laſt; and 
though, with regard to my own family, I may 
perhaps have rendered her more cautious, I fear, 
with regard to the world in general, ſhe is ut- 
terly incorrigible, becauſe it has neither pleaſure 
nor advantage to offeg, that can compenſate for 
the deprivation of relating one ſtaring ſtory or 


T1diculous anecdote.? 


; And then, wiſhing her good night, ſhe added, 
* I make not any apology for this detail, which 
ou owe not, believe me, to a mother's. folly, 
ut, if I know myſelf at all, to a love of truth 
and juſtice, Mortimer, independent of all con- 
nection with me, cannot but to every body ap- 
pear of a character which may be deemed even 
exemplary ; calumny therefore, fallin 


a ſubjett, injures not only himſelf, 
Vol. II. K 
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ſome confu- 


ſociety, 


. 


baba ſuch 


. 
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ſince it weakens all confidence in virtue, and 
ſtrengthens the ſcepticiſm of depravity. | 
dhe then left her. 3 EP 
Ahl thought Cecilia, to me, at leaſt, this 
ſolicitude for his fame needs no apology! humane 
and generous Delvile? never again, will I a 
moment doubt your worthineſs l' And then, che- 
riſhing that darling idea, ſhe forgot all her cares 
and apprehenſions, her quarrel, her ſuſpicions, 
and the approaching ſeparation, and, recompenſed 
for every thing by this refutation of his . guilt, 
15 haſtened to bed, and compoſed herſelf to 


C H A p. vin. 
— CONFERENCE. 
E ARLY the next morning Cecilia had a 


viſit from Lady Honoria, who came to tell her 
ſtory her own way, and laugh at the anxiety of 
Mrs. Delvile, and the trouble ſhe had taken; 
for after all,” cominued ſhe, ©* what did the whole 
matter ſignify? and how could 1 poſſibly help 
the miſtake? when I heard of his paying for 
a woman's board, what was ſo natural as to 
ſuppoſe ſhe muſt be his miſtreſs ? eſpecially as 
- there was a child in the caſe. O how I wiſh you 
had been with us! you never ſaw ſuch a ridi- 
culous ſight in your life; away we went in the chaiſe 
full drive to the cottage, frightening all the peo- 
ple almoſt into fits; out came the poor woman, 
away ran the poor man, —both of them thought 
the end of the world at hand! The gipſy was 
beſt off, for ſhe went to her old buſineſs, and 
began begging. I aſſure you I believe ſhe would 
be very pretty if ſhe was not ſo ill, and fo I dare 


— eat 
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ſay Mortimer thought too, or I fancy he would 
not have taken ſuch care of her.” 7 1 

. ' © Fie, fie, Lady Honoria! will nothing bring 
conviction to you?“ 2 I 

* Nay, you know there's no harm in that, for 
why ſhould not pretty people live as well as ugly 
ones? There's no occaſion to leave nothing.in the 
world but frights. I looked hard at the baby, to 
ſee if it was like Mortimer, but I could not make 
it out; thoſe young things are like nothing. I 
tried if it weld talk, for I wanted ſadly to make 
it call Mrs. Delvile grandmamma; however, the 
little urchin could ſay nothing to be underſtood. 
O what a rage would Mrs. Delvile have been in 
} ſuppoſe this whole caſtle would hardly have been 
thought heavy enough to cruſh ſuch an inſolent 
brat, though it were to have fallen upon it all at a 
blow l' | 

Thus rattled this light-hearted lady, till the fa- 
mily was aſſembled to breakfaſt ; and then Cecilia, 
. ſoftened towards Delvile by newly-excited admira- 
tion, as well as by the abſence which would ſe- 
parate them the following day, intended, by eve- 
ry little courteous office in her power, to make 
her peace with him before his departure: but ſhe 
obſerved, with much chagrin, that Mrs. Delvile 
never ceaſed to watch her, which, added to an 
air of pride in the coldneſs of Delvile, that he 
had never before aſſumed, diſcouraged her from 
making the attempt, and compelled her to ſeem 
quiet and unconcerned. „ 

As ſoon as breakfaſt waz over, the gentlemen 
all rode or walked out ; and when the ladies were 
by themſelves, Lady Honoria ſuddenly exclaimed, 
© Mrs. Delvile, I can't imagine for what reaſon 
you ſend Mr. Mortimer to Briſtol” * -. 

* For a reaſon, 1297 Honoria, that with: all 
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your wildneſs, I ſhould be; very forry- you thould 


know better by experience.” | 

Why then, ma'am had we not. better ndke 
a party, and all go? Miſs Beverley, ſhould you 
like to join it? I am erated? it would de vaſtly * 
agreeable to you. . 

Cecilia, now again was nad and white, and white 
and red a dozen times in a 'minute: and Mrs. Del- 
vile, riſing and taking her hand, expreſſively ſaid, 
* Miſs Beverley, you have a thouſand times too 


much ſenſibility for this mad-cap of a companion; 


I believe I ſhall puniſh .her by taking you away 
from her all this morning; will. you come and ſit 
with me in the dreſſing room? _ 

Cecilia aſſented without daring to look at her, 
and followed, trembling, up- ſtairs. Something 
of importance, ſhe fancied, would enſue, her ſe- 
cret ſhe ſaw was revealed, and therefore ſhe. could 
form no conjecture but that Delvile would be the 
et of their diſcourſe: yet whether to explain 

is behaviour, or plead his cauſe, Whether to ex- 
preſs her ſeparate approbation, or communicate 
Tome intelligence from himſelf, ſhe had neither 
time, opportunity, nor clue. to unravel. All that 
was undoubted, ſeemed the affeQion of Mrs. Del- 
vile, all that, on her own part could be reſolved, 
2 to ſuppreſs her partiality till ſhe- knew if it 

ht properly be avowed. 

s. Delvile, who ſaw her perturbation, led im- 
a to fubjects ef indifference, and talked 


upon them ſo long, and with ſo much eaſe, that 


Cecilia, recovering her compoſure, began to think 
ſhe had been miſtaken, and that nothing Was in- 
tended but a tranqull converſation. 

As ſoon, however, as ſhe had quieted her ap- 
prehenſions, he ſat ſilent herſelf, with a look 
that Cecilia eaſily conftrued into thoughtful per- 
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plexity in what manner ſhe ould introduce what 
the meant to communicate, l | 
This pauſe was ſucceeded by her ſpeaking of 
Lady Honoriaz how wild, how careleſs, how 
incorrigible ſhe is} ſhe loſt her mother early; 
and the Duke, who idolizes her, and who, mar- 
rying very late, is already an od man, ſhe rules 
entirely; with him and a ſupple governeſe, who 
has neither courage to oppoſe her, nor heart to 
wiſh her well but to her own -inteceſt, ſhe has 
lived almoſt wholly, Lately, indeed, ſhe has 
come more into the world, but without even 2 
deſire of improvement, and with no view and no 
thought bur to gratify her idle humour by laugh- 
ing at whatever goes ſocward.! oth nks et 
- © She Geng neither wants parts nor diſcern- 
ment, ſaid Cecilia; and, when my mind is not 
occupied by other matters, I find her converfation 
entertaining and agtceable.* - © opal | 
© Yes,” faid Mrs. Detvitz, © but that light ſort 
of wit which atiacks, with equal alacrity, what is 
ferious' or what is gay; is twenty times offenſive, 
to once that it is exhilarating ; ſinee it ſhews that 
while its only aim is ſelf-diverfion, it has the moſt 
inſolent negligence? with reſpect to any pain it gives 
to others. The rank of Lady Honoria, though it 
has het rendered her proud; nor even made her 
conſcious ſhe has any dignity to ſupport, has yet 
given hey a ſancy 'indifference whom ſhe pleaſes 
or hurts, that borders upon what in a woman is of 
all things the moſt odious, a daring defiance o 
the world and its opinions.” | n 
Cecilia, never leſs diſpoſed to enter upon her 
defence, made but little anſwer; and, ſoon after, 
Mrs. Delvite' added, © I heartily wiſh ſhe were 
properly eſtabliſhed; and yet, according to the 
pernicious manners oo maxims of the - preſent 
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age, ſhe is perhaps more ſecure from miſconduR 
while ſingle, than ſhe will be when married. Her 
father, I tear, will leave her too much to herſelf, 
and in that cafe I ſcarce know what may become 
of her; ſhe has neither judgment nor principle 
to dire & her choice, and therefore, in all proba- 
bility, the fame whim which one day will guide 
at, will next lead her to repent it.” 

Again they were both ſilent ; and then Mrs, 
Delvile, gravely, yet with energy exclaimed, 


How few are there, how very few, who marry 


at once upon principles rational, and feelings plc a- 
ſant! intereſt and inclination are eternally at 
ſtrife, and where either is wholly ſacrificed, the 
other is inadequate to happineſs. Yet how rare- 
I) do they divide the attention | the young are 
raſh, and the aged are mercenary ; their deliber- 
ations are never in concert, thetr views are ſcarce 
ever blended ; one vanquiſhes, and the other ſub, 
mits z neither party temporizes, and 5 
each is unhappy. 

The time,” ſhe continued, © 1s now arrived 
when re flections of this fort cannot too ſeriouſly 
occupy me; the errors I have obſerved in others, 
I would fain avoid committing z yet ſuch is this 
blindneſs of ſelf love, that perhaps, even at the 
moment 1 cenfure them, I am falling, without 
conſciouſneſs, into the ſame ! nothing, however, 
ſhall through negligence be wrong ; for where is 
the ſon who merits care and attention, if Mortimer 
from his parents deſerves not to meet them ?? 

The expectations of Cecilia were now again 
awakened, and awakened with freſh terrors, leſt 
Mrs. Delvile, from compaſſion, meant to offer 
her. ſervices; vigorouſly, therefore, ſhe determin- 
ed to exert, herſelf, and rather give up Mortimer 
and all thoughts of him for-ever, than ſubmit to 
receive aſſiſtance in perſuading him to the union. 
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© Mr. Delvile,” ſhe continued, is moſt earneſt 
and impatient that ſome alliance ſhould take place 
without further delay; and for myſclf, could 1 
ſee him with propriety and with happineſs dil- - 
poſed of, what 2 weight ot anxiety woul be re- 
moved from my heart | | | 
Cecilia now made ar effort to ſpeak, attempting 
to ſay, * Certainly, it is a matter of great conſe- 
uence ;? but ſo low was her voice, and ſo con- 
fuſed her manner, that Mrs. Delvile, though at- 
tentively liſtening, heard not a word. She for- 
bore, however, to make her repcat what fhe 
ſaid and went on herſelf as if ſpeaking in anſwer. 
Not only his own, but the peace of his whole 
family will depend upon his election, fince he is 
the laſt of his race. This caſtle and eſtate, and 
another in the north, were entailed upon him by 
the late Lord Delvile, his grandfather, who, diſ- 
obliged by his eldeſt ſon, the preſent lord, left 
every thing he had power to diſpoſe of to his ſe- 
cond ſon, Mr. Delvile, and at his death, to his 
grandſon, Mortimer. And even the preſent lord, 
though always at variance with his brother, is, 
fond of his nephew, and has declared him his 
heir, I, alſo, have one ſiſter, who is rich, who 
has no children, and who has made the ſame de- 
claration. Yet though with ſuch high expecta- 
tions, he muſt not connect himſelf imprudently ; 
for his paternal eſtate wants repair, and he is well 
entitled with a wife to expect what it requires,” 
Moſt true! thought Cecilia, yet aſhamed of, 
her. recent failure, ſhe applied herſelf to her 
work, and would not again try to ſpeak. _ _. 
* He is amiable, accompliſhed, well educated, 
and well born; far may we look, and not meet 
with his equal; no woman need diſdain, and few 
women would refuſe him.“ | 
| K 4 
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Cecilia bluſhed her concurrence ; yet could 
well at that moment have ſpared hearing the 


culogy. 


© Yet how difficult,” ſhe continued, © to find a 
proper alliance! there are many who have ſome 
recommendations, but who is there wholly unex+ 
ceptiunable ?? 55 

IT his queſtion ſeemed unanſwerable; nor could 


Cecilia deviſe what it meant. 


Girls of high families hare bur ſeldom large 
fortunes, ſince the heads of their houſes com- 
monly require their whole wealth for the ſupport 
of their own dignity ; while on the other hand, 
girls of Jarge fortune are frequently ignorant, in- 
folent or low born; kept up by their friends leſt 
they ſhould fall a prey to adventurers, they bave 
no acquaintance with the world, and little en- 
largement from education; their inſtructions are 
limited to a few merely youthſul accompliſh- 
ments; the firſt notion they imbibe is of their 
own importance, the firſt leſſon they are taught 
is the value of riches, and even from, their 
cradles, their little minds are narrowed, and 
their ſelf-ſufficiency is excited, by cautions. 
to beware of fortune-hunters, and aſſurances 
that the whole world will be at their feet. 


Among ſuch ſhould we ſeek a companion for 


Mortimer? ſurely not. Formed for domeſtic 


happineſs, and delighting in elegant ſociety, his 


mind would diſdain an alliance in which its affec- 
tions had no ſhare.” 8 
Cecilia colouring and trembling, thought now 
the moment of her trial was approaching, and 


half mortified and half frightened prepared her- 


ſelf to ſuſtain it with firmneſs. | 

© I venture, therefore, my dear Miſs Bever- 
ley, to ſpeak to you upon this ſubje& as a friend 
who will have paticnce to hear my perplexities 3 
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ſee upon what they hang,—where the birth 
L. ſuch as Ra er wile ay dien, the for- 
tune generally fails; and where the fortune is ade- 
quate to his expectations, the birth yet mote fre- 
quently would difgrace us“. 

Cecilia, aſtoniſhed by this ſpeech, and quite off 
her guard from momentary ſurprize, involuntarily 
raiſed her head to look at Mrs. Delvile, in whoſe 
countenance ſhe obſerved the moſt anxious con- 
cern, though her manner of ſpeaking had ſeemed 
placid and compoſed. 

© Once,” ſhe continued, without appearin to 
remark the emotion of her auditor, * Mr, x to | 
vile thought of uniting him with his couſin Lady 
Honoria; but he never could endure the pro 
ſal; and who ſhall blame his repugnance ? he 
ſiſter, indeed, Lady Euphraſia, is much ele 
able, her education has been better, and her for- 
tune is much more | conſiderable. At preſent, 
however, Mortimer ſeems greatly averſe to her, 
and who has a right to be difficult, if we deny it 
to him ?? 

Wonder, uncertainty, expectation and ſuſpenſe 
now all attacked Cecilia, and all haraſſed. her 
with redoubled violence; why ſhe was called to 
this conference ſhe knew not; the a probation | 
ſhe had thought ſo certain; the doubted! "and * 
propoſal of aſſiſtance ſhe had apprehended, 
ceaſed to think would be offered: ſome fear ul 
_ myſtery, ſome cruel obſcurity, ſtill clouded all 
her ade; ew and not merely obſtiucted her view 
of the future, but made what was Je nk 
| before her gloomy and indiſtinct. | 
Thi ſtate of her mind ſeemed read by | 
Delvile, whd examined her with eyes of by fi 12 WM 
netrating keennefs, that they rather made diſco- 
veries than inquiriez. She was ſilent ſome tine | 
and looked irreſoline, don to 7 but at | 

3 5 
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length, ſhe aroſe, and taking Cecilia by the hand, 
who almoſt drew it back from her dread of what 
would follow, ſhe ſaid, © I will torment you no 
more, my ſweet young friend, with perplexities 
which you cannot relieve : this only I will ſay, 
and then drop the ſubje& for ever : when my ſoli- 
citude for Mortimer. is removed, and he is eſta- 
bliſhed to the ſatisfaction of us all, no care will 
remain in the heart of his mother, half ſo fervent, 
ſo anxious and ſo ſincere as the diſpoſal of m 
amiable Cecilia, for whoſe welfare and happinefs 
my wiſhes are even maternal.” WR 

She then kiſſed her glowing cheek, and per- 
ceiving her almoſt ſtupified with aſtoniſhment, 
ſpared her any effort to ſpeak, by haſtily leaving 
her in poſſeſſion of her room. f 

Undeceived in her expectations and chilled in 
her hopes, the heart of Cecilia no longer ſtrug- 
gled to ſuſtain its dignity, or conceal its tender- 
neſs; the conflict was at an end, Mrs. Delvile had 
been open, though her ſon was myſterious ; but 
in removing her doubts, ſhe had bereft her of 
her peace. She now found her own miſtake jn 
| building upon her apprcbation ; ſhe ſaw ncthing 
was leſs in her intentions, and that even when 
moſt ardent in affectionate regard, ſhe ſeparated 
her intereſt from that of her ſon, as if their union 
was a matter of utter impoſſibility. * Yet why,” 
cried Cecilia, * oh why is it deemed ſo! that ſhe 
loves me, ſhe is ever eager to proclaim, that my 
| ſertane weuld be peculiarly uſeful, ſhe makes not 
a a ſecret, and that I, at leaſt, ſhould ſtart no inſu- 
perable obje dions, ſhe has, alas] but too obvi- 
ouſly difcovered! Has ſhe doubts of her ſon ?— 
no, ſhe has too much diſcernment; the father, 
chen, the haughty, impraQicable father, has de ſ- 
| tined him for ſome woman of rank, and will liſten 
eo no gther alliance. 
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This notion ſomewhat ſoothed her in the di: ap” 


pointment ſhe ſuffered ; yet to know herſelf be- 


trayed to Mrs. Delvile, and to ſee no other conſe- 

uence enſue but that of exciting a tender compaſ- 
2 which led her to 8 from bene vo- 
lence, hopes too high to be indulged, was a mor- 
tification ſo ſevere, that it cauſed her a deeper de- 
preſſion of ſpirits than any occurrence of her life 
had yet occaſioned. * What Henrietta Belfield 
is to me,“ ſhe cried, * I am to Mrs. D-lvilc ! but 
what in her is amiable and artleſs, in me is diſ- 
graceful and unworthy, And this is the ſitua- 


tion which ſo long I have defired. This is the 


ehange of habitation which I thought would 
make me ſo happy! oh who can chuſe, who can 
judge for himſelf? who can point out the road to 
his own felicity, or decide upon the ſpot where 
his peace will be enſured !? Still, however, ſhe 


had ſomething to do, ſome ſpirit to exert, and 


ſome fortitude to manifeſt : Mortimer, ſhe was 
certain, ſuſpected not his own power; his mother, 
ſhe knew, was both too good and too wiſe to re- 
veal it to him, and ſhe determined, by caution 
and firmneſs upon his leave-taking and departure, 
to retrieve, if poſſible, that credit with Mrs. Del- 
vile, which ſhe feared her betrayed ſuſcep:ibility 
had weakened. 


As ſoon, therefore, as ſhe recovered from her 


eonſternation, ſhe quitted Mrs. Delvile's apart- 
ment, and ſeeing Lady. Honoria herſelf, deter- 
mined not to ſpend even a moment alone, till Mor- 


timer was gone; leſt the ſadneſs of her reflecti- 


ons ſhould overpower ker reſolution, and give a 
melancholy to her air and manner which he might 
attribute, with but too much juſtice, to concern 
vpon his own account. 
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CHAP. IX. 
An ATTACK. 


A T dinner, with the aſſiſtance of Lord Frnolf, 
who was moſt happy to give it, Cecilia ſeemed to- 
lerably eaſy. Lord Derford, too, encouraged by 
his father, endeavoured to engage ſome ſhare of 
her attention; but he totally failed; her mind was 
ſuperior to little arts of coquetry, and her pride 
had too much dignity to evaporate in pique; ſhe 
determined, therefore, at this time, as at all o- 
thers, to be conſiſtent in ſhewing him he had no 
chanee of her favour. | . 

At tea, when they were again aſſembled, Mor- 
timer's journey was the only object of diſeourſe, 
and it was agreed that he ſhould ſet out very early 
in the morning, and, as the weather was extreme- 
ly hot, not travel at all in the middle of the 
day. 1 be: 7 GE l 

Lady Honoria then, in a whiſper to Cecilia, 
ſaid, I ſuppoſe, Miſs Beverley, you will riſe with 
the lark to-morrow morning? for your health, I. 
mean. Early riſing, you know is vaſtly good for 
vou.“ e cr | | 

. Cecilia, affecting not to underſtand her, ſaid 
ſhe ſhould riſe ſhe ſuppoſed, at her uſual time. 

© II tell Mortimer, however, returned her 
ladyſhip, to look up at your window before he 
goes off; for if he will play Romeo, you, I dare 

ay, will play Juliet, and this old caſtle 13 quite 
the thing for the muſty family of the Capulets: 1 
dare ſay Shakeſpeare thought of it when he wrote 
of them.” | >. r 
s Say to him what you pleaſe for yourſelf,” eri- 
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ed Cecilia, but let me entreat you to ſay nothing 
for n „ 

And my Lord Derford, continued ſhe, * will 
make an exceſſive pretty Paris, for he is vaſtly in 
love, though he has got nothing to ſay ; but what 
ſhall we do for a 8 we may find 500 
whining Romeos to one gay and charming Mer- 
cutio. Beſides, Mrs. Defvile, to do her juſtice, 
is really too good for the old Nurſe, though Mr. 
Delvile himſelf may ſerve for all the Capulets and 
all the Montagues at once, for he has pride enough 
for both their kouſes, and twenty more beſides. 
By the way, if-I don't take care, I ſhall have this 
Romeo run away before I have made my little 
dainty country Paris pick a quarrel with him. 

She then walked up to one of the windows, and 
motioning Lord Derford to follow her, Cecilia 
heard her ſay to him, Well, my lord, have you 
writ your letter ? and have you ſent it? Miſs Be- 
verley, I aſſure jou, will be charmed beyond 
meaſure by ſuch a piece of gallantry.” 

No, ma'am,* anſwered the ſimple young lord, 
© I have not ſent it yet, for I have only writ a 
foul copy.“ | Ne 


O my lord, cried ſhe, that is the 2 
thing you ought to ſend! a foul copy of a chal- 
lenge 1s always better than a fair one, for it looks 
written with more agitation. I am vaſtly glad you 
mentioned that.? | | 1 

Cecilia, then, riſing and joining them, ſaid, 
© What miſchief is Lady Honoria about now? 
we muſt all he upon our guard, my lord, for ſhe 
has a ſpirit of diverſion that will not ſpare 
us 7 a 


s Pray. why do you interfere ?* cried Lady Ho- 
noria, and then, in a lower voice, ſhe added, 


* what do you apprehend? do you ſuppoſe 


— 
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Mortimer cannot manage ſuch a poor little idiot = 


as this?? 

* don't ſuppoſe any thing about the mat- 
ter | 

Well, then, don t interrupt my operations. 
Lord Derford, Miſs Beverley has been whiſpering 
me, that if you put this ſcheme in execution, ſhe 
ſhall find you, ever after, irreſiſtible.” 

- Lord Derford, I hope, ſaid Cecilia, la 6 
ing, * is too well acquainted with your iadyſhip. 
to be in danger of credulity.” | 

© Vaſtly well!” cried the, © I ſee you are de- 
termined to provoke me, ſo if you ſpoil my 
ſchemes, I will ſpoil yours, and tell a certain gen- 


tleman your W terrors for his ſafety.“ 


Cecilia now, extremely alarmed, moſt earneſtly 
entreated her to be quiet; but the diſcovery of 
her fright only excited her ladyſhip's laughter, 
and, with a look the moſt miſchievouſly wicked, 
ſhe called out, * Pray, Mr. Mortimer, come 
hither l' | 

Mortimer inſtantly obeyed : and Cecilia at the 
fame moment, would with pleaſure have endured 
am any puniſhment to have been twenty miles 


I have ſomething,” continued her ladyſhip, 
© of the utmoſt conſequence to communicate to 


you. We have been ſettling an admirable plan 


for you ; will you promiſe to be guided by us if 
I tell it you ?? 
O certainly? cried he; © to * that would 

diſgrace us all found. 

Well, then, —Miſs Beverley, ha you any 
objection to my proceeding l 

* None at all? ered Cecilia, who had the 
vuderſtanding to know that the greateſt excite- 
ment to ridicule is — g 
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Well, then, I muſt tell you,” ſhe continued, 
© it is the advice of us all, that as ſoon as you 
come to the poſſeſſion of your eſtate, you make 
ſome capital alterations in this antient caſtle,” 
Cecilia, greatly relieved, could with gratitude 
have embraced her: and Mortimer, very certain 
that ſuch a rattle: was all her own, promiſed the 
utmoſt ſubmiſhon to her orders, and begged her 
further direQtons. declaring that he could not, at 
leaſt, deſire a fairer architen. N 
What we mean, ſaid ſhe, may be effected 
with the utmoſt eaſe; it is only to take out theſe 
old windows, and fix ſome thick iron grates in 
their place, and ſo turn the caſtle into a goal for 
the county.? 7 IE 5 
Mortimer laughed heartily at this propoſition; 
but his father, unfortunately hearing it, ſterniy 
advanced, and with great auſterity ſaid, If L 
thought my ſon capable of putting ſuch an inſult 
upon his anceſtors, whatever may be the value I 
feel for him, I would baniſh him my preſence for 
ever.” 7 3 
Dear ſir,” cried Lady Honoria, how would 
his anceſtors ever know it ?? | 2 
* How ?—why—that is a very extraordinary 
queſtion, Lady Honoria” _ ; Wet 
© Beſides, ſir, I dare ſay the ſheriff, or the 
mayor and corporation, or ſome of thoſe ſort of 
people, would give him money enough, for the 
uſe of it, to run him up a mighty pretty ncat 
little box ſome where near Richmond? . | 
A box l' exclaimed he indignantly ; © a neat 
little box for the heir of an eſtate ſuch as this l' 
I only mean, ' cried ſhe, giddily, that he 
might have ſome place a little more pleaſant to 
live in, for really that old moat and draw- bridge 
are enough to vapour him to death; I cannot for 
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my life imagine any uſe they are of; unleſs, in- 
. deed, to frighten away the deer, for nothing elſe 
offers to come over. But if you were to turn the; 
houſe into a goal—* 

A goal?” cried Mr. Delvile, Rill more - angri- 
ly, © your ladyſhip;muſt pardon me if 1 entreat 
you not to mention that word again when you are 
pleaſed to ſpeak of Delvile caſtle.” | 
Dear fir, why not?“ 
* Becauſe it is a term that, in irſelf, from 4 A 
young lady, has a found peculiarly i improper ; and 
which, applied to any gentleman's antient family 
ſeat,——a thing, lady * always reſpecta/ 
ble, however lightly 1 * of [—has an effect 
the leaſt agreeable that can be deviſed: for it im- 
plies an idea either that the family, or the man- 
ſion is going into decay. 2 4 
Well, ſir, you. know, with and to. the 
manſion, it is certainly very true, for all that other 
ſide, by the old tower, looks as if. it would fall 
upon one 8 head every time one is forced to paſs 
it, 

© I proteſt, Lady Honoria,” ſaid Mr. Delvile, 
© that old tower, of which you are pleaſed to 
ſpeak ſo ſlightingly, is the moſt honourable teſti- 
mony to the antiquity of the caſtle of any now 
u. and I would not part with it for: all 

the, new: boxes, as you ſtile them, in the. king- 
dom.” 
I am fure I am very glad of it, ſir, for I 
gare ſay nobody would give even one of them for 
3 
pardon me, Lady Honoria, you are greatly 
miſtaken; they would give a thouſand; ſuch a 
thing, belonging to a mau i om his own anceſtors, 
is invaluable, 


© Ws; dear fir, what in the world could | they 


do with it? unleſs, indeed, they were to let ſome 
man paint it for an opera ſcene ?: 
A worthy uſe indeed!” eried Mr. Delvile, 
more and more affronted : and pray docs your lady- 
ſhip talk thus to my Lord Duke??? An 
O yes; and he never minds it at all. 
© It were ſtrange if he did P cried Mrs. Delvile ; 
© my only aſtoniſhment is, that-any body can be 
found who does mind it.” | 4 3s 
Why, now, Mrs. Delvile, L ſhe- anſwered, 
© pray be ſincere z can you poſſibly think this go- 
pray you poſſibly 
thic ugly old place at al}. comparable to any of the 
new villas about town © © 
Gothic ugly old place ' repeated Mr. Delvile, 
in utter amazement at her dauntlefs flightineſs ;_ 
* your ladyſhip really does my humble dwelling 
too much honour ont bo” cs 2 i 
Lord, I beg a thouſand pardons l' cried the, 
I really did not think of what I was ſaying,” 
Come, dear Mifs Beverley, and walk out with 
me, for Iam too much ſhocked to ſtay a moment 
. LEW TAK 
And then, taking. Cecilia by the arm, ſhe hur- 
ried her into the park, through a door which led 
thither from the parlour, n 
For heaven's fake, Lady Honoria, ſaid Cecilia, 
© could you find no better entertainment for Mr. 
Delvile than ridiculing his own houſe? — 
0,“ cried ſhe, laughing, did you never 
hear us quarrel before? why when I was here 
= ſummer, I ufed to' affront him ten times a 
ay.“ | | ak | 
And was that a regular ceremony ?? 5 
No, really, I did not do it purpoſely ; but it 
ſo happened ; either by talking of the caſtſe, or 
the tower, or the draw-bridge, or the fortifica- 
tions; or-withing they were all employed to fill 
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up that odious moat; or ſomething of that ſort; 
for you know a {mall matter will put him out of 
humour?“ 
And do you call it ſo ſmall a matter to wiſh a 
man's whole habitation annihilated?? 
Lord, I don't with any thing about it lonly 
lay ſo to provoke hi | 
And what range pleaſure. can that give 
you?? 
O the greateſt in the world! T take much de- 
light in ſeeing any body in a paſſion. It makes 


them look ſo exceſſive ugly.” 


And is that the way you like body ſhould 
look, Lady Honoria 7 g POD 7 

* © my dear if you mean me, I never was in a 
paſſion twice in my life: for as ſoon as ever I have 

rovoked the people, I always run away. But 

ometimes I am in a dreadful fright left they ſhould 
ſee me laugh, for they make ſuch horrid grimaces 
it is Fardly poſſ ble to look at them. When my 
father has been angry with me, I have ſometimes - 
been obliged to pretend I was crying, by way of 
excuſe for putting my handkerchief to my face: 
for really he looks, ſo exceſſively hideous, you 
would ſuppoſe he was making mouths, like the 
children, merely to frighten one: 55 

* Amazing,” exclaimed Ceeilia, * your kadyſhip 
can, indeed, never want diverſion, to find it in the 
anger of your father, But does it give you no 
other ſenſation? are you not afraid? _—- 

* Onever! what can he do to me, you know 2 


he can only ſtorm a little, and ſwear a little, for 
he always ſwears when be is angry; and perhaps 


order me to my own room; and ten to one but 
that happens to be the very thing [ want; for we 
never quarrel but when we are alone, and then it's 
ſo dull, I am always withing to run ne 
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And can you take no other method of leaving 
Why I think none ſo eaſy: and it can do him 
no harm, you know; I often tell him, when we 
make friends, that if it were not for 1 and 
2 daughter, he would be quite out of practice in 
fcolding. and ſwearing : for whenever he is upon. 
the road he does nothing elſe: though why he 
is in ſuch a hurry, nobody can divine, for go whi= 
ther he will he has nothing to do. 

'Thus 1an on this flighty lady, happy. in high 
animal ſpirits, and careleſs who was otherwiſe, till, 
at ſome diſtance, they perceived Lord Der ford, 
who was approaching to join them. | 

* Mifs Beverley,” cried ſhe, ©* here comes your 
adorer : I ſhall therefore only walk on till we ar- 
rive at that large oak, and then make him proſ- 
2 himſelf at your feet, and leave you toge- 
ther. 72 1 ES 

* Your ladyſhip is extremely good! but I am 
glad to be apprized of your intention, as it will 
enable me to ſave you the trouble“. 551 

She then turned quick back, and paſſing Lord 
Derford, who ſtill walked on towards Lady Ho- 
noria, ſhe returned to the houſe; but, upon en- 
tering the parlour, found all the company diſperſ- 
ed, Delvile alone excepted, who was walking 

about the room, with his tablets in his hand, in 

which he had: been writing. TOE Tp : 
From a mixture of ſhame and ſurpriſe, Cecilia, 
at the ſight of him, was involuntarily retreating 
but, heoning to the door, he called out in a re- 
proachful toe, Will you not even enter the 
ſame room with me ?? YT | 
O yes, cried ſhe, returning; I was only 

afraid I diſturbed you.“. | i 
No, madam, anſwered he gravely; you are 

the only perſon who could not diſturb me, ſince my 
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employment was making memorandoms for a 
letter to yourſelf: with which, however, I did 
not defire to importune you, but that you have 
denied me the honour of even a five minutes au- 
dience.? 1 1 e 
Cc cilia, in the utmoſt confuſion. at this attack, 
knew not whether to ſtand ſtill or proceed; but, 
as he preſently continued his ſpeech, ſhe found ſhe 
had no choice but to ſtay. | $1 4b FEMA 
I ſhould be ſorry to quit this place, eſpecially 
as the length of my abſence is extremely uneer- 
tain, while I have the unhappineſs to. be under 
your diſpleaſure, without making ſome: little at- 
tempt to apologize for the behaviour which in- 
curred it, uſt I, then, finiſh my letter, or wilt 
you at leaſt deign to hear me ?? W $21 | 
My diſpleaſure, ſir,“ ſaid Cecilia, died with + 
its occaſion; I beg, therefore, that it may reſt no 
longer in your remembrance. $350 
1 mean not, madam, to infer, that the ſub- 
ject, or indeed that the object merited your deli- 
berate attention; I ſimply wiſh to explain what 
may have appeared myſterious in my eonduc, and 
for what may have appeared ſtill more cenſurable, 
to beg your pardon.“ 1 5 e 
Cecilia now, recovered from her firſt apprehen- 
ſions, and calmed, becaufe piqued, by the calm- 
neſs with which be ſpoke himſelf, made no oppofi- 
tion to his requeſt, but ſuffering him to ſhut both 
the door leading into the garden, and that which 
led into the hall, ſhe ſeated herſelf at one of the 
windows, determined to liſten with intrepidity to 
this long expected explanation. | 
The preparations, however, which he made to 
obviate being overheard, added to the ſteadineſs 
with which Cecilia waited his further proceedings, 
foon robbed him of the courage with which he 
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began the aſſault and evidently ga ve him a wiſh of 


retreating himſelf. T0 13 
At length, after much heſitation, he ſaid, © This 
indulgence, madam, deſerves my moſt grateful 
acknowledgments; it is, indeed, what I had lit- 


tle right, and ſtill leſs reaſon, after the ſeverity L-: 


have met with from you, to expect.“ 21 ot 
And here, at the very mention of ſeverity, his 
courage, called upon by his pride, inſtantly return- 
ed, and he went on with the ſame ſpirit he had 
begun. | VV 
© That ſeverity, however, I me an not to la- 
ment; on the contrary, in a ſituation ſuch as mine, 
it was perhaps the firſt bleſſing I could receive; I 
have found from it, indeed, more advantage and 
relief than from all that philoſophy, reflection, ar 
fortitude could offer. It has ſhewn me the vanity 
of bewailing the barrier placed by fate to m 
wiſhes, ſince it has ſhewn me that another, leſs 


inevitable, but equally inſuperable, would have 


oppoſed them. I have determined, therefore, af- 
ter a ſtruggle I muſt confeſs the moſt painful, to 
deny myſelf the dangerous ſolace of your ſociety, 
and endeavour, by joining diſſipation to reaſon, ts 
forget the too great pleaſure which hitherto it has 
afiarded- me.” , Pat Sea? Join FP 
_ © Eaſy, Sir,“ cried Cerilia, © will be your taſk : 
I can only wiſh the re-eſtabliſhment of your health 
may be found no more difficult.” 28755 ; 
* Ay, madam,” cried he, with. a reproachful 
ſmile, * he jeſts at ſcars who never felt a wound! 
—but this is a ſtrain in which I have no right to 
talk, and I will neither offend your delicacy, nor 
my own integrity, by endeavouring to work'upon 
the generoſity of your diſpoſition in order to ex- 
cite your compaſſion. Not ſuch was the motive 
with which I begged this audienee; but merely a 


- — —— — er ——— — 
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deſire, before I tear myſelf away, to open to you 


2 


my heart, without palliation or reſerve.” 


He pauſed a few moments; and Cecilia finding 


her ſuſpicions juſt that this interview was meant to 
be final, conſidered that her trial, however ſevere, 


would be ſhort, and called forth all her reſolution 
to ſuſtain it with ſpirit. $3 


' © Long before I had the honour of your acquaint- 


ance, he continued; your character and accom- 


pliſhments were known to me: Mr, Biddulph of 
Suffolk, who was my firſt friend at Oxford, and 


with whom my intimacy is ſtill undiminiſhed, was 


early ſenſible of your excellencies : we correſpond- 


ed, and his letters were filled with your praiſes. 


He confeſſed to me, that his admiration had been 


unfortunate: —alas l I might now make the ſame 
cConfeſſion to him —- 1 
Mt Biddulph, among many of the neighbour- 
ing gentlemen, had made propoſals to the Dean for 
Cecilia, which, at her deſire, were rejected. 
When Mr. Harrel faw maſks in Portman - 
ſquare, my curioſity to behold a lady ſo adored, 


and ſo cruel, led me thither; your dreſs made you 


eaſily diſtinguiſhed Ah Miſs Beverley ! I venture 
not to mention what I then felt for my friend! I 


will only ſay that ſomething which J felt for my- 


ſelf, warned me inſtantly to avoid you, ſince the 
clauſe in your uncle's will was already well known 


tome.” | | r 
Now, then, at laſt, thought Cecilia, all per- 


plexity is over the change of name is the obſta- 
cle; he inherits all the pride of bis family, —and 
therefore to that family will L unrepining leave 


him! | = TER 
© This warning,“ he continued, I ſhould not 


have diſregarded, had | not, at the Opera, been 
- deceived into a belief you were engaged; I then 


wiſhed no longer to ſhun you; bound in honour 
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to forbear all efforts at ſupplanting a man, to | 
whom l thought you almoſt united, I conſidered 
you already as married, and eagerly as I ſought 2 
your ſociety, I . it not with more pleaſure | 
than innocence. Yet even then, to be candid, I ; 
found in myſelf a reſtleſſneſs about your affairs 
that kept me in eternal perturbation: but I flat- 1 
tered myſclf it was mere curioſity, and only ex- . ix 
cited by the perpetual change of opinion to which 4 
occaſion gave riſe, concerning which was: the 
Lam ſorry,” ſaid Cecilia, coolly, there was 
any ſuch miſtake.” TED. 1 1 555 
Iwill not, madam, fatigue you,” he returned, 
** © by tracing the progreſs of my unfortunate admi- 
ration; I will endeavour to be more brief, for I ſee 
you are already wearied. He ſtopt a moment, 
hoping for ſome littleencouragement ; but Cecilia, 
in no humour to give it, aſſumed an air of uncon- 
cern, -and ſat wholly quiet. Fel ee 
© I knew not,* he then went on, with a look of 
extreme mortification, the warmth with which I 
Honoured your virtues, till you deigned to plead to 
me for Mr. Belfield, but let me not recollect 
the feelings of that moment yet were they 
nothing, — cold, languid, lifeleſs to what I after- 
| wards experienced, when you undeceived me fi- 
| nally with reſpe@ to your ſituation, and informed 
me the repoct concerning Sir Robert Floyer was 
equally. erroneous with that which concerned Bel- | 
field! O what was the agitation of my whole 
ſoul at that inſtant to know you diſengaged, 
 —to fee you before me, —by the diſorder of my 
whole frame to diſcover the miſtake I had che- 
riſhed— - | e e  LOnS 
Cecilia then, half riſing, yet again ſcating her- 
ſelf, looked extremely impatient to be gone. 


— — w — —-—-— — — 
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Pardon me, madam,” he cried ; © I willhave 
done, and trace my feelings and my ſufferings no 
longer, but haſten, for my own ſake as well as 
yours, to the reaſon why Lhave ſpoken at all. From 
the hour that my ill-deſtined paſſion was fully 
known to myſelf, I weighed-all the confequences 
of indulging it, and found, added to the extreme 
hazard of ſucceſs, an impropriety even in the at- 
tempt. My honour in the honour of my family 
is bound; what to that would ſeem wrong, in me 
would be unjuſtifiable: yet where inducements fo 
numerous were oppoſed by one ſingle objection! 
——— where virtue, beauty, education and family 
were all unexceptionable,—Oh cruel clauſe bar- 
barous and repulſive clauſe? that forbids my aſ- 
piring to the firſt of women, but by an action 
that with my own family would degrade me for 
ever.“ > 14 " 

He ſtopt, overpowered by his own emotion, and 
Cecilia aroſe. I ſee, madam,” he cried, $ your 
© eagerneſs to be gone, and however at this moment 
I may lament it, I ſhall-recolle& it hereafter with 
advantage. But to conclude : 1 determined to 
avoid you, and, by avoiding, to endeavour to for- 
et you: I determined, alſo, that no human be- 
ing, and yourſelf leaſt of all, ſhould know, ſhould 
even ſuſpect the ſituation of my mind: and though 
upon various occaſions, my prudence and forbear- 
ance have ſuddenly yielded to ſurpriſe and to paſ- 
ſion, the ſurrender has been ſhort, and almoſt, I 
believe, unnoticed. 1 
This ſilence and this avoidance, I ſuſtained 
with decent conſtancy, till during the ſtorm, in an 
ill-fated moment, I ſaw, or thought I ſaw you in 
ſome danger, and then, all caution off guard, all 
reſolution ſurpriſed, every paſſion awake, and ten- 
derneſs triumphant——— | 
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Why, Sir, cried Cecilia, angrily, © and for 
what purpoſe all this ?? f 
Alas, I know not l' ſaid he, with a deep ſigh, 
I thought myſelf better qualified: for this Ly is 
ence, and meant to be firm and conciſe, I have 
told my ſtory ill, but as your own underſtanding 
will point out the cauſe, your own benevolence 
will perhaps urge ſome excuſe. FOG 
Too certain, ſince that unfortunate accident, 
that all diſguiſe was vain, and convinced by your 
diſpleaſure of the impropriety of which I had been 
guilty, I determined, as the only apology 1. could 
offer, to open to you my whole heart, and then 
fly you perhaps for ever. WT 

This madam, incoherently indeed, vet with 
ſincerity, I have now done: my ſufferings and my 
conflicts I do not mention, for I dare not! Oh 
were I to paint to you the bitter ſtruggles of a 
mind all at war with itſelf, Du y, ſpirit, and 
fortitude, combating love, happineſs and inclina- 
tion, —each conquering alternately, and alternate- 
ly each vanquiſhed--I could endure it no longer, 
I reſolved by one. effort to finiſh the ſtrife, and 
to undergo an inſtant of even exquiſite torture, in 
preference to a continuance of ' ſuch lingering 

C | EET, 
The reſtoration of your health, Sir, and ſince 
you fancy it has been injured, of your happineſs,” 
ſaid Cecilia, will, 1 hope, be as ſpeedy, as I 
doubt not they are certain, _ 

* Since I fancy it has been injured !* repeated he; 
© what a phraſe, after an avowal ſuch as mine ! 
But why ſhould I wiſh to convince you of my ſin- 
cerity, when to you it cannot be more indifferent, 
than to myſelf it is unfortunate! I have now. on- 
ly to entreat your pardon for the robbery I have 
committed upon your time, and to repeat my ac- 
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know ledgments that you have endeavoured to hear 
me with patience.” e 4 
* If you honour me, Sir, with ſome portion of 
your eſteem,” ſaid the offended Cecilia, * theſe ac- 
knowledgments, perhaps, ſhould be mine; ſup- 
poſe them, however, made, for I have a letter to 
write and can therefore (ay no longer.” 75 
Nor do I preſume? 'madam, cried he proudly, 
© to detain you: hitherto you may frequently have 
thought me myſterious, ſometimes ſtrange and 
capricious, and perhaps almoſt always, unmeaning ; 
to clear myſelf from theſe imputations, by a can- 
did confeſſion of the-motives which have governed 
me, is all that I wiſhed. Onee, alſo, — I hope but 
once, - you thought me impertinent,—there, in- 
deed, I leſs dare vindicate myſelf— - 
© There is no occaſion, Sir, interrupted ſhe, 
walking towards the door, © for further vindicati- 
on inany thing; Lam perfectly ſatisfied, and if my 
good wiſhes are worth your acceptance, aſſure 
yourſelf you poſſeſs them.“ | 
Barbarous and inſulting !* cried he, half to 
himſelf ; and then, with a quick motion haſtening 
to open the door for her, Go madam,” he added 
almoſt breathleſs - with eonflicting emotions, go 
and be your happineſs as unalterable as your in- 
flexibility! 18 
Cecilia was turning back to anſwer this re- 
proach, but the ſight of Lady Honoria, who was 
entering at the other door, deterred ther, and ſhe 
went on: : | 
When ſhe came to her own room, ſhe walked 
about it ſome time in a ſtate ſo unſettled, between 
anger and diſappointment, ſorrow and pride, that 
the ſcarce knew to whichemotion to give way, 
and felt almoſt burſting with each. | 
The dye, ſhe cried, is at laſt thrown ; and 
this affair is concluded for ever! Delvite himfclt 
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is content to relinquiſh me; no father has com · 
manded, no mother has interfered, he has re- 
quired no admonition, full well enabled to act for 
himſelf by the powerful infligation of hereditary 
arrogance! Yet my family, he ſays,—unexpeQs 
ed condeſcenſion! my family and every other cir- 
cumſtance is unexceptionable ; how fecble, then, 
is that regard which yields to one only objection! 
how potent that haughtineſs which to nothing 
will give way! Well let him keep his name ſince 
ſo wondrous its properties, ſo all ſufficient its pre- 
ſcrvation, what vanity, what preſumption in 
5 1 to ſuppoſe myſelf an equivalent for its 
oſs l 

Thus, deeply offended, her ſpirits were ſupport- 
ed by reſentment, and not only while in company, 
but when alone, ſhe found herſelf ſcarce averſe to 
the approaching ſeparation, and enabled to endure 
it without repining. | 


; — : 
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Tu E next morning Cecilia aroſe late, not on- 
ly to avoid the raillery of Lady Honoria, but to eſ- 
cape ſeeing the departure of Delviſe : ſhe knew 
that the ſpirit with which ſhe had left him, made 
him, at preſent, think her wholly inſenſible, and 
ſhe was at leaſt happy to be ſpared the mortificati- 
on of a diſcovery, ſince ſne found him thus con- 
tent, without even ſolicitation, to reſign her. 
Before ſhe was dreſſed, Lady Honoria ran into 
her room, A.new ſcheme. of politics!” ſhe cried ; 
* Our great ſtateſman intends to leave us: he 
can't truſt his baby out As his ſight, ſo he is going 
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to nurſe him while upon the road himſelf. Poor 
pretty dear Mortimer! what a puppet do they 
make of him; I have a vaſt inclmation'to get a 
Pap-boat myſelf, and make him a preſent of it.“ 
Cecilia then enquired further particulars, and 
Heard that Mr. Delvile purpoſed accompanying his 
Fon to Briſtol, whoſe journey, therefore, was poſt- 
poned for a few hours to give time for new prepa- 
rations. 8 
Mr. Delvile, who, upon this occaſion, thought 
Himſelf overwhelmed with buſineſs, "becauſe, be- 
fore his departure, he had ſome directions to give 
to his domeſtics, choſe to breakfaſt in his own 
apartment: Mrs. -Detvile, alſo wiſhing for ſome 
Private converſation with her ſon, invited him to 
partake of hers in her dreſſing- room, ſending an 
apology to her gueſts, and begging they would or- 
der their breakfaſts when they pleaſed. * 
Mr. Detvile, ſcrupulous in ceremony, had made 

Tundry apologies to Lord Ernolf for leaving him: 
ut his real anxiety for his ſon overpowering his 
artificial character, the excuſes he gave to that 
mobleman were ſuch as could not poſſibly offend; 
and the views of his lordſhip himſelf in his viſit, 
being nothing interrupted, ſo long as Cecilia con- 
tinued at the caſtle, he readily engaged, as a proot 
that he was not affronted, to remain with Mrs. 
Delvile till his return. + 

. Cecilia, therefore, had her breakfaſt with the 
two lords and I.ady Honoria; and when it was 
Over, Lord Ernolf propoſed to his ſon riding the 
Arſt ſtage with the two Mr. Delviles on horſe- 
back. This was agreed upon, and they left the 
room: and then Lady Honoria, full of frolic and 
gaiety, ſeized one of the napkins, and proteſted 
the would ſend it to Mortimer for a flubbering-bib * 
the therefore made it up in a parcel, ' and wrote 


upon the inſide of the paper with which ſhe en- 
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veloped it, A pin-a-fore for Maſter Mortimer 
Delvile, leſt he ſhould daub his pappy when he is 
fe. ding him.“ Eager to have this properly convey- 
ed, ſhe then ran out, to give it in charge to her 
own man, who was to preſcnt him with it as be 
got into the chaiſe. | 

She had but juſt quitted the room, when the 
door of it was again opened, and by Mortimer him- 
ſelf, booted, and equipped for his journey. 
__ © Mits Beverley here l. and alone l' cried he, 
with a look, and a voice, which ſhewed that all 
the pride of the preceding evening was ſunk into 
the deepeſt dejeQion : © and does ſhe not fly as L 
approach her? can ſhe patiently bear in her ſight 
one ſo ſtrange, ſo bery, ſo inconſiſtent ? But the 
is too wiſe to reſent the ravings of a madman 
and who, under the influence of a paſſion at once 
hopeleſs and violent, can boaſt, but at intervals, 
full poſſeſſion of his reaſon ?” 

Cecilia utterly aftoniſhed by a gentleneſs ſo 
humble, looked at him with ſilent ſurpriſe ; he ad- 
vanced to her. mournfully, and added, I am 
aſhamed, indeed, of the bitterneſs of ſpirit with 
which I laſt night provoked your diſpleaſure, 
when I ſhould have ſupplicated your lenity; but 
though I was prepared for your coldneſs, I could 
not endure it, and though your indifference was 
almoſt friendly, it made me little leſs than fran- 
tic ; ſo ſtrangely may juſtice be blinded by paſſion, 
2 * faculty of reaſon be wraped by ſelfiſh-- 

neſs | 

Fou have noapology to make, Sir,” cried Ce- 
Cilia, * ſince, believe me, I require none.” 
Tou may well,” returned he, half-ſmiling, 
© diſpenſe with my apologies, ſince under the ſanc- 
tion of that word, I obtained your hearing yeſter- 
day. But, believe me, you Will now find me far 
more reaſonable ;. a. whole night's reflection 


L 3 


. diſgrace, and freſh contrition! Adieu, madam, 


He was then hurrying away, but Cecilia, 


proaching meeting would occupy me? and what 
at that meeting, ſhould I feel, but joy the moſt 


lengthen my ſelf-exile, ſhall atone to my ſelf for 
the weakneſs which makes it requiſite, 
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refle ct ions which no repoſe interrupted l have 
brought me to my ſenſes. Even lunatics, you 
know, have lucid moments! 
Do ycu intend, Sir, to ſet off ſoon ?? 

I believe ſo; I wait only for my father. But 
why is Miſs Beverley fo impatient? I, ſhall not 
foon return; that, at leaſt, is certain, and, for a 
few moments delay, may ſurely offer ſome pallia- 
tion ;—Sce! if I am not ready to again accuſe you 
oi ſeverity !—-} muſt run, I find, or all my beafted 
reſor mation will end but in freſh offence, freſh 


and may all proſperity attend you! That wilt 
be ever my darling wiſh, however long my abſence, 
however diſtant the ctimates which may | 29 us. 
rom an 

impulſe of ſurpriſe too ſudden to be reſtrained, ex- 
claimed, The climates ? do you, then, mean 
to leave England??? | e 
© Yee,” cried he, with quickneſs, for why 
ſhould | remain in it? a few weeks only could I fill. 
up with a tour ſo near home, aud hither in a few 
weeks to return would be folly and madreſs: in an 
abſence ſo brief, what thought but that of the ap- 


dangerous, and delight which I dare not think 
of every conflict renewed, every flruggle re-felt, 
again I muſt tear myſelf away, and every tumultu- 
ous paſſion now beating in my heart would be re- 
vived, and if poſſible, be revived with added miſe- 
Ty !l—— No I- neither my temper nor my conſti- 
tution will endure ſuch another ſhock, one partin 

ſhall ſuffice, and the fortitude with which L wil 
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- And then, with a'vehemence that ſemed fear- 

ful of the ſmalleſt delay, he was again, and yet 

more haſtily: going, when. Cecilia, with much emo- 
tion, called out, Two moments, Sir 

Two thouſand l twoimiltion'!* eried he impe- 

tuouſly, and returning with\a look' of the moſt ear- 


neſt ſurpriſe, he added, What is it Mifs Beverley 
will condeſcend to command? 


* Nothing,” cried ſhe, recovering her preſeacs 


of mind, but to beg you will by no means, up- 


on my account, quit your country and your frietis, 


ſince another aſylum can be found for myſelf, and 
ſince I: would: much ſooner part from Mrs. Debwile, 
greatly and ſincerely as. I reverence her, than be 
inſtrumental to robbing her, even ſor a month of 
her ſon.? 

SGenerous and humane hs - the edn&dertiivn, 
cried he; ; but who half ſo generous, ſo: humane, 
as Miſs Beverley.? ſo ſoft to all others, ſo noble 
in herſelf? Can my mother have a wiſh, when I 
leave her with you? No | ſhe is ſenſible of your 
worth, ſhe adores yau,: almoſt as J adore you my- 


ſelf ; you are now under her protection, you ſeem, 


indeed born for each other; let me not, then, 
deprive her of ſo honourable a charge: — Oh, why 


muſt he, who ſees in ſuck colours the extellens 


cies. of both, who: admires with ſuch fervour the 
perfeQtions you unite, be torn with this violerice, 
from the objects he reveres, even though half his 
life he would ſacrifice, to fpend in their ſoeiety 
what remained 

„Well, then, Sir,” ſaid Cecilia, who now felt 
her courage decline, and the ſoftneſs of ſorrow 
ſteal faſt upon her ſpirits, if you will not give up 
your ſcheme, let me no longer detain you.“ 
Will you not wiſh me a god journey ** 
"> Yes,—very W 66 


— . —— —— — 
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And wsll you pardon the un guarded errors 
which have oftended you?“ . TS 
. * I will think of them, Sir, no more.“ 

Farewell, then, moſt amiable of women, and 
may every bleſſing you deſerve light on your head 
1 leave you to my mother, certain of your ſympa- 
thetic affection for a charaQer fo reſembling your 
own. When hau, madam, leave her, may the 
happy fucceller in your favour— He pauſed, his 
voice faultered, Cecilia, too, turned away from 
him, and uttering a deep ſigh, he caught her 
hand, and preſſing it to his lips, exclaimed, *. O 
great be your felicity, in whatever way you receive 
it - pure as your virtues, and warm as your be- 
nevolence l- Oh too lovely Miſs Beverley—why, 
why muſt I quit you 8 
Cecilia, theugh ſhe truſted not her voice to re- 
prove him forced away her hand, and then, in 
the utmoſt perturbation, he ruſhed out of the 
room. 
I his ſcene for Cecilia was the moſt unfortunate 
that could have happened; the gentleneſs of Del- 
vile was alone ſufficient to melt her, ſince her 
pride had no ſubſiſtence when not fed by his own; 
and while his mildneſs had blunted her diſpleaſure, 
his anguiſh had penetrated her heart. Loſt in 
thought and in ſadneſs, ſhe continued fixed to 
her ſeat; and looking at the door through which 
he had paſled, as if, with himſelf, he had ſhut out 
all for which ſhe exiſted. | 

This penſive dejection was not Tong uninter- 
rupted; Lady Honoria came running back with 
intelligence, in what manner ſhe had diſpoſed of 
her napkin, and Cecilia liſtening, endeavoured 
to find ſome diverſion ; but her ladyſhip, though 
volatile not undiſcerning, foon perceived that her 
attention was conſtrained, and looking at her with 
much archneſs, ſaid, * I believe, my dear, I muſt 
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find another napkin for you not, however, for 


your mouth, but for your eyes / Has Mortimer been 
In to take leave of you?” | 


Take leave of me? No, — is he gone?“ 
© O no, Pappy has a world of buſineſs to ſettle 
firſt; he won't be ready theſe two hours. But 
don't be ſo ſorrowful, for I'll run and bring Mor- 
timer to conſole you.“ r 3 
Away ſhe flew, and Cecilia, who had no power 
to prevent her, finding her ſpirits unequal either 
to another parting, or to the raillery of Lady: Ho- 
noria, ſhould Mortimer, for his own ſake, avoid 
it, took refuge in flight, and' ſeizing an umbrella, 
eſcaped into the Park; where to perplex any 
purſuers, inſtead of chuſing her uſual walk, ſhe 
directed her ſteps to a. thick and. unfrequented 
wood, and never. reſted till ſhe was more than 
two miles fromthe houſe. Fidel, however, who 
now always. accompanied her, ran by her ſide, 
and, when ſhe thought herſelf ſuMciemly diſtant: 
and private to be ſafe, ſhe ſat down under a tree, 
and careffing her faithful favourite, ſoothed her 
own tenderneſs by lamenting that ez had Toſt his 
maſter ; and having now no part to act, and no 
dignity to ſupport, no obſervation to fear, and no 
interference to guard againſt, ſhe. gave vent to her 
long ſmothered emotions, by weeping without: 
caution or reſtraint. | | | 
She had met with an object whoſe charaQer - 
anſwered all her wiſhes for him with whom ſhe 
' ſhould entruſt her fortune, and whoſe turn of 
mind fo ſimilar to her own, promiſed her the 
higheſt domeſtic felicity: to this object her af- 
fections had involuntarily bent, they were ſecond- 
ed by eſteem, and unchecked! by any ſuſpicion of 
impropriety in her choice: the had found too, in 
return, that his heart was all her own: her birth, 
indeed, was inferior, * it was not difgraceſul; 
3 | 
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her diſpoſition, education and temper ſeemed 


equal to his fondeſt wiſhes: yet, at the very time 
when their union appeared molt likely, when they 
mixed with the ſame ſociety, and dwelt under the 


Tame roof, when the father to one, was the 
guardian to the other, and intereſt ſeemed to in- 


vite their alliance, even more than affeQion, the 
young man himſelf, without counſel or. command, 


could tear himſelf from her preſence by an ef- 


fort all his own, forbear to ſeek her heart, and 


. almoſt charge her not to grant it, and determin- 


ing upon voluntary exile, quit his country and 
his connections with no view, and for no reaſon, 
but merely that he might avoid the ſight of her he 
loved! | | 

Though the motive for this conduct was now 
no longer unknown to her, ſhe neither thought 
i latiskactory nor neceſſary; yet while ſhe cen- 
ſured his flight ſhe bewailed his loſs, and though 
his inducement was repugnant to her opinion, his 


command oyer his paſſion ſhe admired and ap- 


plauded. 
c H A p. XI. 
A Won na r. 


6 Crxcii) A continued in this private ſpot, 


happy at leaſt to be alone, till ſhe was ſummoned 
by the dinner bell to return home. 5 
As ſoon as ſhe entered the parlour, where eve- 


. ry body was aſſembled before her, ſhe obſe rv- 
| 6, by 3 countenance of Mrs. Delvile, that ſhe 


had paſſed the morning as ſadly as herſelf. 
0 Miſs Beverley, cried Lady Honoria, before 
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ſhe was ſeated, * I inſiſt upon your taking my place 
to- day.“ | | | 

Why ſo madam? TY 

© BecaufeI cannot ſuffer you to ſit by a window 
with ſuch a terrible cold.” 
© Your ladyſhip is very good, but indeed I have 
not any cold at all. _ 0 

O, my dear I muſt beg your pardon there; 
your eyes are quite blood-ſhot ; Mrs. Delvile, 
Lord Ernolf, are not her eyes quite red'?—Lord, 
and ſo I proteſt are her cheeks! now do pray look 
in the glaſs, I aſſure you, you will hardly know 
yourſelf,” | 

Mrs. Delvile, who regarded her with the ut- 
moſt kindneſs, affeQed to underſtand Lady Ho- 
noria's ſpeech literally, both to leſſen her appa- 
rent confuſion, and the fuſpicious ſurmiſes of 
Lord Ernolf; ſhe therefore ſaid, © you have in- 
deed a bad cold, my love; but ſhade your eyes 
with your hat, and after dinner you ſhall bathe 
them in roſe water, which, will ſoorr take off the 
inflammation.” | ; 
Cecilia perceiving her intention, for which ſhe 
felt the utmoſt gratitude, no longer denied her 
cold, nor refuſed the offer of Lady Honoria: who, 
delighting in miſchief, whenceſoever it proceeded, 
preſently added, This cold is a judgment upon 
vou for leaving me alone all this morning; but 
I ſuppoſe you choſe a tere-a-tete with your favou- 
rite, without the intruſion of any third perſon.” 
| Here every body ſtarted, and the very ſeriouſly 
declared ſhe had been quite alone, | 

* Is it poſſible you can ſo forget yourſelf?” cried 
lady Honoria; had you not your dearly beloved 
r 11, oz Ti 

Cecilia, who now comprehended that ſhe meant 
Fidel, coloured more deeply than ever, but at- 
tempted to laugh, and began cating her dinner. 
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Here ſeems ſome matter of much -intricacy; 
2 Lord Ernolf, but, to * wholly unintel- 
igible.” 

5 And to me alſo, cried Mrs. Delvile, but I 
am content to let it remain ſo; for the myſteries 
of Lady Honoria are ſo frequent, that they deaden 
curioſity.” 

Dear madam, that | is very unnatural,” cried 
Lady Honoria, © for I am ſure you muſt long to 
know who I mean.” 

43 I do, at leaſt,” ſaid Lord Ernolf. 

* Why then, my lord, you muſt know, Miſs 
Beverley has two companions, I am one, and 
Fidel is the other ; but Fidel was with her all this 
morning, and ſhe would not admit me to the con- 
ference. I ſuppoſe ſhe had ſomething private to 
fay to him of his maſter's journey. 

* What rattle is this?“ cried Mrs. Delvile; 
© Fidel is gone with my ſon, is he not?“ turning 
to the ſervants,” 

- No, madam, Mr. Mortimer did not enquire. 
for him.“ 

That's very ſtrange,” ſaid ſhe, I never knew 
him to quit home without him before.” 

Dear ma'am, if he had taken him cried Lady 
Honoria, what could poor Miſs Beverley have 
done? for ſhe has no friend here but him and. 
me, and really he's fo much the greater favourite, 
that it is well if I do not poiſon him ſome day 

for very ſpite.” 
Cecilia had no reſource but in forcing a laugh, 
and Mrs. Delvile, who evidently felt for her, 
contrived ſoon to change the ſubject: yet net 
defore Lord Ernolf, with infinite chagrin, was 
certain by all that paſſed of the hopriets ſtate of 
affairs for his ſon. - 

The reſt of the day, and every * of the 
two days following, Cecilia paſſed in the moſt 
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comfortleſs conſtraint, fearful of being a moment 
alone, leſt the heavineſs of her heart ſhould ſeek 
relief in tears, which conſolation, melancholy as 
it was, ſhe found too':dangerous for indulgence : 
yet the gaiety of Lady Honoria loſt all power of 
entertainment, and even the kindneſs of Mrs- 
Delvile, now ſhe imputed it to compaſſion, gave 
her more mortification than pleaſure. 

On the third day, letters arrived from Briſtol : 
but they brought with them nothing of comfort, 
for though Mortimer wrote gaily, his father ſent 
word that his fever ſeemed threatening to re- 
turn. | 
Mrs, Delvile was now in the extremeſt anxiety ; 
and the taſk of Cecilia in appearing chearful and 
unconcerned, became more and more difficult to 
perform. Lord Ernolf's efforts to oblige her grew 
as hopeleſs to himſelf, as they were irkſome to 
her; and Lady Honoria alone, of the whole 
houſe could either find or make the ſmalleſt di- 
verſion. But while Lord Derford remained, ſhe 
had ſtill an object for ridicule, and while Cecilia 
could colour and be confuſed, ſhe had till a ſub- 
jeQ for miſchief. | 3 

Thus paſſed a week, during which the news 
from Briſtol being every day We; and leſs pleaſant, 
Mrs. Delvile ſhewed an earneſt deſire to make a 
Journey thither herſelf, and propoſed, half laugh- 
ing and half ſerioufly, that the whole party ſhould 
acrempany Der, - | Oo, 
' _ Lady Honoria's time, however, was already ex- 
pired, and her father intended to ſend for her in 
a few days. 7 W 

Mrs. Delvile, who knew that ſuch a charge 
would occupy all her time, willingly deferred ſet- 
ting out till her Jadyſhip ſhould be gone, but wrote 
word to Briſtol that ſhe ſhould ſhortly be there, 
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attended by the two lords, who inſiſted upon eſ- 
corting her. "hg 4 
Cecilia now was in a ſtate of the utmoſt diftreſs ; 
her ſtay at the caſtle ſhe knew kept Delvile at a 
diſtance ; to accompany his mother to Briſtol, 
was forcing herſelf into his ſight, which equally. 
from prudenee and pride ſhe wiſhed to avoid; and 
even Mrs. Delvile evidently deſired her abſence, 
fince whenever the journey was . talked of, ſhe 
preferably addreſſed herſelf to any one elſe whe 
was preſent. | 
All ſhe could deviſe to relieve herſelf from a 
ſituation ſo painful, was begging permiſſion to 
make a vifit without delay to. her old friend Mrs. 
Charlton in Suffolk. | ah” 
This reſolution taken, ſhe put it into immedi- 

ate execution, and ſeeking Mrs. Delvile, enquir- 
ed if ſhe might venture to make a petition to her?“ 
_ © Undoubtedly,” anſwered the ; © but let it not 
be very diſagreeable, ſince I feel already that I 
can refuſe you nothing.” 

U have an old friend, ma*am,* ſhe then cried, 
ſpeaking faſt, and in much haſte to have done, 
* who [ have not for many months ſeen, and, as 
my health does not require a Briſtol journey. 
if you would honour me with mentioning my 
requeſt. to Mr. Delvile, I think I might, take the 
tag opportunity of making Mrs. Charlton a 
vint.” | 

Mrs. Delvile looked at her ſome time without 
ſpeaking, and then, ferycntly embracing her, 
© ſweet Cecilia!” ſhe cried; © yes you are all that 
I thought you! good, wile, diſcreet, tender and 
noble at once !—how to part with you, indeed, I 
know not, —but you ſhall do as you pleaſe, for 
that I am ſure will be right, and therefore I will 
make no oppoſition,” 2 
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Cecilia bluſhed and thanked her, yet ſaw but 
too. plainly that all the motives of her ſcheme 
were clearly gay agen She haſtened, there- 
fore, to write to Mrs. Charlton, to prepare her for 
her reception. | 5 
Mr. Delvile, though with his uſual formality, 
Tent his permiſſion: and Mortimer at the ſame 
time, begged his mother would bring with her 
Fidel, whom he had unluckily forgotten. 
Lady Honoria, who was prelsdt when Mrs. 
Delvile mentioned this commiſſion, ſa id in a whiſ- 
per to Cecilia, Miſs Beverley, don't let him go.“ 

Why not?“ . 10 

© O you had a great deal better take him flyly 

into Suffolk.” | | 

© | would as ſoon,* anſwered Cecilia, © take 

with me the fide-board of plate, for I ſhould 
ſcarcely think it more 2 robbery.” | 
0, | beg your pardon, I am ſure they might 
all take ſuch a theft for an honour: and if I was 
going to Briſtol, I would bid Mortimer ſend. him 
to you immediately. However, if you. wiſh it, 
I will write to him. He's my couſin, you know, 
ſo there will be no great impropriety in it“ 

Cecilia thanked her for ſ@ courteous an offer, 
but entreated that ſhe might by no means draw 
ber into ſuch a condeſcenfion. _ 

She then made immediate preparations. for her 
journey into Suffolk, which ſhe ſaw gave equal 
' ſurpriſe and chagrin to Lord Ernolf, upon whoſe 

affairs Mrs. Delvile-herſelf now deſired to ſpeak 
with her, Babe? 

Tell me, Miſs Beverley,” ſhe cried, © briefly. 
and poſitively your opinion of Lord Derford?? 

© | think of him ſo little, madam, ſhe anſwer- 
ed, that I cannot ſay of him much; he appears, 
however, to be inoffenſiye; but indeed, were 1 
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never to ſee him again, he is one of thoſe I ſheuld 
forget I had ever ſeen at all” _ | 
That is ſo exactly the caſe with myſelf alſo,? 
cried Mrs, Delvile, * that to plead for him, I find 
vtterly impoſſible, though my Lord Ernolf has 
ſtrongly requeſted .me : but to preſs ſuch an alli- 
ance, f ſhould think an indignity to your under- 
ſtanding.” 
Celta ene much gratified by this ſpeech ; but 
ſhe ſoon after added, There is one reaſon, in- 


deed, which would render ſuch a connection de- 


firable, though that is only one.“ 

What is it, madam ?” 

His title.“ | th 

© And why ſo? J am ſure J have no ambition 
of that ſort” 

No my love ſaid Mrs. Delvile, ſmiling, © I 
mean not by way of gratification to your pride, 
but to his; ſince a title by taking place of a fa- 
mily name, would obviate the on/y objection that 
any man could form to an alliance with Miſs Be- 
verley. | 82090 | 

Cecilia, who too well. underſtood her, ſuppreſ- 
ſed a ſigh, and changed the ſubje& of converſati- 
on. | 
One day was ſufficient for all the preparations 
ſhe required, and as ſhe meant to ſet out very 
early the next morning, ſhe took leave of Lad 
Honoria, and the Lords Ernolf and Derford, 
when they ſeparated for the night; but Mrs. 
Delvile followed her to. her room. | 

She expreſſed her concern at loſing her in the 
warmeſt and moſt flattering terms, yet ſaid no- 
ny of her coming back, nor of the length of 
her ſtay ; ſhe deſired, however, to hear from her 


frequently, and aſſured her that out of her own 
Immediate family, there was nobody in the world 


ſhe ſo tenderly valued, 
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he continued with her till it grew ſo late that 
they were almoſt neceſlarily parted : and then riſ- 
ing, to be gone, See, the cried, * with what 
reluctance I quit you | no intereſt but ſo dear a 
one as that which calls me away, ſhould induce : 
me, with my own confent, to bear your abſence 
ſcarcely an hour: but the werld is full of mortifi- 
cations, and to endure, or to ſink under them, 
makes all the diſtinction between the noble or 
the weak minded. To yen this may be ſaid with 
ſafety ? to moſt young women it would pafs for a. 
reflection.“ 3 3 
© You are very good,” ſaid Cecilia, ſmotherin 
the emotions to which this ſpeech gave riſe, * and 
if indeed you henour me with an opinion ſo flat- 
| tering, I will endeavour, if it is poſſibly in my 
power, not to forfeit it., | 
Ah, my love!“ cried Mrs. Delvile warmly, 
if upon my opinion of yen alone depended our 
reſidence with each other, when ſhould we ever 
part, and how live, a moment aſunder ? But what 
title have I to monopolize two ſuch bleſſings ? the 
mother of Mortimer Delvile ſhould at nothing re- 
pine; the mother of Cecilia Beverley had alone 
equal reaſon to be proud.“ 
* You are determined, madam,” ſaid Cecilla, 
forcing a ſmile, that F ſba!l be worthy by giving 
me the ſweeteſt motives, that of deſerving ſuch 
praiſe.” And then in a faint voice, ſhe deſired 
her reſpeAs to Mr. Delvile, and added, you 
will find, I hope, every body at Briſtol better than 
you expect. | | 
I hope ſo;? returned ſhe; and that you 
too, will find your Mrs, Charlton well, happy, 
and good as you left her : but ſuffer her not to 
drive me from your remembrance, and never fancy 
that becauſe ſhe has known you longer, ſhe loves 
you more; my acquaintance with you tho? ſhort, 


haas been critical, and ſhe muſt hear from you a 
world of anecdotes, before ſhe can have reaſon to 
love you as much.“ 4) 
Ah, madam,” cried Cecilia, tears ſtarting in- 
to her eyes, let. us part nowhere will be 
that ſtrength of mind you expect from me, if I 
liſten to you any longer? 
Jou are right, my love, anſwered Mrs. Del- 
vile, * ſince all tenderneſs enfeebles fortitude.” 
Then, affeQtionately embracing her, Adieu, ſhe 
' cried, © ſweeteft Cecilia, amiable and moſt excel- 
I-nt creature, adieu !—you carry with you my 
higheſt approbation, my love, my efteera, my 
fondeſt wiſhes.! and ſhall I—yes, generous. gitl ! 
I will add my warmefl. gratitude. ! | 
This laſt word ſhe ſpoke almoſt in a whiſper, 
again kiſſed her, and haſtened out of the room. 
Cecilia, ſurpriſed and affected, gratified and de- 
preſſed, remained almoſt motionleſs, and could 
= not, for a great length of time, either ring for 
her maid, or perſuade herſclf to go to reſt. She 
faw throughout the whole behaviour of Mrs. 
| Delvile, a warmth of regard which, though ſtrong- 
oppoſes by family pride, made her almoſt mi- 
erable to promote the very union ſhe thought 
neceſſary to diſcountenance.; ſhe ſaw, too, that 
it was with the utmoſt difficulty ſhe preſerved 
the ſteadineſs of her oppoſition, and that ſhe had 
a conflict perpetual with herſelf, to forbear openly 
acknowledging the contrariety of her wiſhes, and 
the perplexity of her diſtreſs ; but chiefly ſhe. was 
ſtruck with her expreſſive uſe of the word grati- 
tude. © Wherefore ſhould ſhe be grateful, 
thought Cecilia, what have I done, or had power 
to do? infinitely, indeed, is ſhe deceived, if ſhe 
ſuppoſes that her ſon has ated by my directions; 
my influence with him is nothing, and he could 
not be more his own maſter, were he utterly us 
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different to me. To conceal my own diſappoint- 
ment has been all I have attempted ; and perhaps 
ſhe may think of me thus highly, from ſup- 
poſing that the firmneſs of her ſon is owing to 
my caution and reſerve : ah, The knows him not! 
———were my heart at this moment laid open to 
him, —were all its weakneſs, its partiality, its ill- 
fared admiration diſplayed, he, would but double 
his vigilance to avoid and forget me, and find the 
taſk all the eaſier by his abatement of eſteem. O 
ſtrange infatuation of unconquerable prejudice ! 
his very life will be facrificed in preference to. his 
name, and while the conflict of his mind threat- 
ens to level him with the duſt, he diſdains to unite 
himfetf where one with is unſatisfied PP — © 

Theſe reflections, and the uncertainty if ſhe 
ſhould'cver in Detvile caſtle ſteep again, diſturbed 
her the whole night, and made all calling in the 


morning unneceſſary. She aroſe at five o'clock, 


dreſſed herſelf with the utmoſt heavineſs of heart, 
and in going through a long gallery which leads to 
the. ſtair-caſe, as ſhe paſſed the door of Morti- 
mer's chamber, the thought of his if health, 
his intended long journey, and the probability 
that ſhe might never ſee him more, ſo deeply im- 
preſſed and ſaddened her, that ſcarcely cou!d ſhe 
force herſelf to proceed, without ſtopping to 
weep and to pray for him; ſhe was ſurrounded, 
however, by ſervants, and compelled therefore 
to haſten to the chaiſe ; ſhe flung herſelf in, and, 
leaning back, drew her hat over her eyes, and 
thought, as the carriage drove off, her laſt hope 
of carthly happineſs extinguiſhed. 
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A RenovaTion.' ' _ 
Crc ILTA' was accompanied by her maid in 
the chaiſe, and her own ſervant and one of Mrs. 
Delvile's attended her on horſeback. _ oP 
The quietneſs of her dejection was. ſoon inter- 
rupted by a loud cry among the men of , home ! 
home | home! ſhe then looked out of one of 
the windows, and perceived Fidel, running after 
the carriage, and barking at the ſervants, who 
were all endeavouring to ſend him back.. 
Touched by the proof of the anjmal's gratitude 
for her attention to him, and conſcious ſhe had 
herſelf occaſioned his Maſter's leaving him, the 
ſcheme of lady Honoria occurred. to her, and 
ſhe almoſt wiſhed to put it in execution, but this 
was the thought of a moment, and motioning 
him with her hand to go back, ſhe defired Mrs. 
Delvile's man to return with him immediately, 
and commit him ta the care of ſomebody in the 
caſtle. NE | 
This little incident, however trifling, was the 
moſt important of her journey, for ſhe arrived 
at the houſe of Mrs. Chartton without mecting 
any other, ED | 
The ſight of that lady gave her a ſenſation of 
pleaſure to which ſhe had long been a ſtranger, 
pleaſure pure, unmixed, unaffected and unre- 
ſtrained, it revived all her early affection, and 
with it ſomething reſembling at leaſt her early 
tranquillity : again ſhe was in the houſe where it 
had once been undiſturbed, again ſhe enjoyed the 
ſociety which was once all ſhe had wiſhed, and 
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again ſaw the ſame ſcene, the ſame faces, and 
fame profpe&s ſhe had beheld while her heart 
was all devoted to her friends. n re 
Mrs. Charlton, though old and infirm, pre- 
ſerved an underſtanding, which, whenever un- 
biaſſed by her affections, was ſure to direct her 
unerringly; but the extreme ſoftneſs of her tem- 
per frequently miſled her judgment, by making 
it, at the pleaſure either of misfortune or of ar- 
tifice, always yield to compaſſion, and pliant to 
entreaty. Where her counſel and opinion were 
demanded, they were certain to reflect honour on 
her capacity and diſcernment z but where her 
_ aſſiſtance or her pity were ſupplicated, her purſe 
and her tears were immediately beſtowed, and in 
| her zeal to alleviate diſtreſs ſhe forgot if the ob- 
ject were deſerving her ſolicitude, and ſtopt not 
to conſider propriety or diſcretion, if happineſs 
however momentary, were in her power to grant. 
This generous foible was, however, kept ſome- 
what in ſubjection by the watchfulneſs of two 
grand-daughters, Who, fearing the injury they 
might themſelves receive from it, failed not to 
point out both its inconvenience and its danger. 
. Theſe ladies were daughters of a deceaſed and 
only ſon of Mrs. Charlton ; they were ſingle, 
and lived with their grand-mother, whoſe fortune 
which was conſiderable, they expected to ſhare 
between them, and they waited with eagerneſs 
for the moment of appropriation'; narrow-minded 
and rapacious, they wiſhed to monopolize what- 
ever ſhe poſſeſſed, and thought themſelves ag- 
grieved by her ſmalleſt donations. Their chief 
employment was to keep from her all objeQs of 
diſtreſs, and 4n this though they could not ſucceed, 
they at leaſt confined her liberality to ſuch as 
reſembled themſelves; ſince neither the ſpirited 
could brook, nor the delicate ſupport the checks 
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and rebuffs from the grand-daughters, which 
followed the gifts of Mrs. Charlton. Cecilia, of 
all her acquaintance, was the only one whoſe in- 
timacy they encouraged, for they knew her for- 
tune made her ſuperior to any mercenary views, 
and they received from her themſelves more civi- 


lities than they paid. | 


Mrs. .Charlton loved Cecilia-with an exceſs of 


| fondneſs, that not only took place of the love ſhe 


bore her other friends, but to which even her 
regard for the Miſs Charltons was inferior and 
feeble. Cecilia when.a child had reverenced her 
as a mother, and, grateful for her tenderneſs and 
care had afterwards .cheriſhed her as a friend. 
The revival of this early connexion delighted 
them. both, it was balm to the wounded mind of 
Cecilia, it was renovation to the-exiſtence of Mrs. 
Charlton. 
Early the next morning, ſhe wrote a card to 
Mr. Monckton and Lady Margaret, acquainting 
them with her return into Suffolk, and deſiring 
to know when ſhe might pay her reſpects to her 
Ladyſhip. She received from the old lady a ver- 
bal anſwer, when. ſhe pleaſed, but Mr. Monckton 
came inſtantly -himſelf to Mrs. Charltan's. 
His aſtoniſhment, his rapture at this unexpected 
incident were almoſt boundleſs ; he thought it 
a ſudden turn of Fortune in his own favour, and 
concluded now ſhe had eſcaped the danger of 


Delvile Caſtle, the road was ſhort and certain 


that led to his own ſecurity. 

Her ſatisfaction in the meeting was as ſincere, 
though not ſo animated as his own; but this ſimi- 
larity in their feelings was of a ſhort duration, for 
when he enquired into what had paſſed at the 
caſtle, with the reaſon of her quitting it, the 
pain ſhe felt in giving even a curſory and evaſive 
account, was oppoſed on his part by the warmeſt 
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delight in hearing it: he could not obtain from her 
the particulars of what had happened, but the re- 
luctance with which ſhe ſpoke, the ait of mortifi- 
cation with which ſhe heard his queſtions, and the 
evident diſpleaſure which was mingled in her cha- 
grin, when he forced her to mention Delvile, were 
all proofs the moſt indiſputable and ſatisfactory, that 
they had either parted without any explanation, or 
with one by which Ceeilia had been hurt and of- 
fended. | 

He now really concluded that ſince the fiery 
trial he had moſt 'apprehended was over; and ſhe 
had quitted in anger the aſylum ſhe had ſought in 
extacy, Delvile himſelf did not covet the alliance, 
which, ſince they were ſeparated, was never likely 
to take place, He had therefore little difficulty in 
promiſing all ſuceeſs to himſelf. 9 

She was once more upon the ſpot where ſhe had 
regarded him as the firſt of men, he knew that 
dur ing her abſence no one had ſettled in the neigh- 
bourhood who had any pretenſions to diſpute with 
him that pre-eminence, he ſhould'again have acceſs 
to her, at pleaſure, and ſo ſanguine grew his hopes, 
that he almoſt began'to.rejoice/even in the partial- 
ity to Delvile that had hitherto been his terror, 
from beheving it would give her for a time, that 
fullen diſtaſte of all other connections, to which 
thoſe who at once are delicate and fervent are 
commonly led by early diſappointment. His whole 
ſolicitude therefore now was to preſerve her eſteem, 
to ſeek her · confidence, and to regain whatever 
by abſence might be loft of the aſcendant over her 
mind which her reſpe@ for his knowledge and ca- 
pacity had for many years given him. Fortune at 
this time ſeemed to proſper all his views, and, by 

a ſtroke the moſt ſudden and unex pected, to ren- 
der more rational his hopes and his plans than he 
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had himſelf been able to effect by the utmoſt 
craft of worldly wiſdom. 55 
Ihe day following Cecilia, in Mrs. Charlton's 
chaiſe, waited upon Lady Margaret. She was 
received by Miſs Bennet, her companion, with 
the moſt fawning courteſy; but when conducted 
to the lady of the houſe, ſhe ſaw herſelf ſo evi- 
dently unwelcome, that ſhe even regretted the 
civility which had .prompted her viſit. | 
She found with her nobody but Mr. Morrice, 
who was the only young man that could.perſuade 
himſelf to endure her company in the abſence of 
her huſband, but who, in common with moſt 
young men who are aſſiduous in their attendance 
upon old ladies, doubted not but he enſured him- 
ſelf a handſome ſegacy for his trouble. | 
Almoſt the firſt ſpeech which her ladyſhip made 
was, So you are not married yet, I find; if Mr. 
Monckton .had been a real friend, he would have 
taken care to have ſeen for ſome «eſtabliſhment for 
ou. et r br 
"Ys I was by no means,“ cried Cecilia, with ſpirit, 
either in ſo much haſte or diſtreſs as to require 
from Mr. Monckton any ſuch exertion of his 
krieadiep?,. $04 qr 
Ma'am,“ cried Morrice, what a terrible 
night we had of it at Vauxhall! poor Harrel! I 
was really exceſſively forry for him. I had not 
courage to ſee you or Mrs. Harrel after it. But 
as ſoon as I heard you were in St. James's-Square, 
J tried to wait upon you; for really going to Mr. 
Harrel's again would have been quite too diſmal. 
} would rather have run a mile by the fide of a 
_ race-horſe.” ein ee 
There is no occaſion for any apology,” ſaid 
Cecilia, for I was very little diſpoſed either to 
ſee or think of viſitors.“ 
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Il thought ſo ma' am; anſwered he with quick- 
neſs, and really that made me the leſs alert in 
finding you out. However, ma' am, next winter 
I ſhall be exceſſively happy to make up for the 


deficiency z beſides, I ſhall be much obliged to 


you to introduce me to Mr. Delvile, for I have a 
great deſire to be acquainted with him.“ 

Mr. Delvile, thought Cecilia, would be but too 
proud to hear it. However ſhe merely anſwered 
that ſhe had no preſent proſpe& of ſpending any 
time at Mr. Delvile's next winter. 

© True ma'am, true,” cried he, © now I re- 
colleA, you become your own miſtreſs between 
this and then; and ſo | ſuppoſe you will natural- 
ly chuſe a houſe of your own, which will be much 
more eligible.” 5 | 

I don't think that,” ſaid I. ady Margaret, I 

never ſaw any thing eligible come of young wo- 
men's having houſes of their own, ſhe will do 
a much better thing to marry, and have ſome pre- 
per perſon to take care of her.” 
Nothing more right, ma'am?” returned he; 
*-a young lady in a houſe by herſelf muſt be ſub- 
ject to a thouſand dangers. What ſort of a place, 
ma'am, has Mr. Delviie got in the country? L 
hear he has a good deal of ground there, and a 
large houfe.? l | 

* It is an old caſtle, Sir, and ſituated in & 

rk. a 5 | 


That muſt be terrible forlorn ; I dare '] £ 


— you were very happy to return into Suf- 
folk.“ n | 

© I did not find it forlorn ; I was very well ſa- 
tisfied with it.“ 51 3 os 


Why, indeed, upon ſecond thoughts, I don't 


much wonder; an old caſtle in a large park muft 
make a very romantic appearance, ſomething no- 
ble in it, I dare ſay. | 

Vor. - -: M 
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Aye, cried Lady Margaret, © they ſaid you 
were to become miftreſs of it, and marry Mr. 
Delvile's ſon: and4 cannot, for my own part, ſee 
ary objection to it.? „ 21 

I am told of ſo many ſtrange reports,” ſaid 
Cecilia, © and all, to myſelf ſo unaccountable, 
that I begin now to hear of them without much 
wonder.” | | . 

* That's a charming young man, I believe,” 
{aid Morrice; J had the pleaſure once or twice 
of meeting him at poor Harrel's, and he ſeemed 
mighty agreeable. 4s he not ſo ma'am ?? 

© Yes,-l believe ſo.* | Ws 

* Nay, I don't mean to ſpeak of him as any 
thing very extraordinary.“ cried Morrice, ima- 
gining her heſitation proceeded from diflike, 1 
merely meant as the world goes, —in a common 
ſort of wax.“ | = OF 

Here they were joined by Mr. Monckton and 
ſome gentlemen who were on a viſit at his houſe ; 
for his anxiety was not of a ſort to lead him to 
ſolitude, nor his diſpoſition to make him deny 
himſelf any kind of enjoyment which he had 
Power to- attain, A general converſation enſued, 


Which laſted till-Cecilia had ended her viſit; Mr. 


Monckton then took her hand to lead her to the 
chaiſe, and told her, in their way out, of ſome 
alterations in his, grounds, which he deſired to 
ſhew her: his view of detaining her was to ga- 
ther What ſhe thought of her reception, and 
whether ſhe had yet any ſuſpicions of the jealou- 
ſy of Lady Margaret; well knowing from the 
delicacy of her character, that if once. ſhe be- 
came acquainted with it, ſhe would ſcrupulouſly 


avoid all intercourſe wich him, from the fear of 


encreaſing her uneaſineſs. 
He began, therefore, with talking of the plea- 
ſure which Lady Margaret took in the planta- 
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tions, and of his hope that Cecilia would often 
favour, her by viſiting them, without waiting to 
have her viſits returned, as ſhe was entitled by 
her infirmities to particular indulgencies. He was 
continuing in this ſtrain, receiving from Cecilia 
hardly any anſwer, when ſuddenly from behind a 
thick laurel buſh, jumped upMr. Morrice ; who had 
run out of the houſe by a ſhorter cut, and plant- 
ed himſelf there to ſurpriſe them. 

© So hol' cried he with a loud laugh, © I have 
caught you! This will be a fine anecdote for La- 
dy Margaret; I vow I'll tell her.” 

Mr. Monckton, never off his guard, readily 
anſwered, Aye, prithee do, Morrice; but 
2 omit to relate alſo what we ſaid of Jour- 
ſrlf. . | | ; 
Of me? cried he, with ſome cagerne ſo; 
© wh you never mentioned me,” 

. 6 that won't paſs, I aſſure you; we ſhall tefl 
another tale at table by and by; and bring the old 
proverb of the ill luck of liſteners upon you in 
its full force? 

« Well, Tu be banged if I know what you 
mean!” 

* Why you won't pr- tend you did not hear 
Miſs Beverley ſay you were the trueſt Ouran 
Outang, or man- monkey, ſhe ever knew ?* 
No, indeed, that 1 did not !” l 
No Nor how much the admired your dex- 
terity in eſcaping being horſe-whipt three times a 
day for your incurable impudence ?? 

Not a word on't! Horſe-whipt \—Miſs 
Beverley, pray did you ſay any ſuch thing!“ 
Ay, cried Monckton, again, © and not only 
horſe-wkipt, but horſe-pznded, for ſhe thought 
when one had heated, the other might cool you ; 
and then yu might be fitted again for peer i na- 
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tive woods, for ſhe inſiſts upon it you were brought 
Jom Africa, and are not yet half tamed.” 

O lord l' cried Morrice, amazed, © I ſhould 
| N ſuĩpected Miſs Beverley would have talk- 
e 0 7 1 ' , * 

: And do you ſuſpeC@ ſhe did ſo now ?? cried Ce- 
©1112. 

Pho, pho,” cried Monckton, coolly, why 
he heard it himſelf the whole time! and fo ſhall * 
all our party by and by, if I can but remember 
to mention it.? 

Cecilia then returned to the chaiſe, leaving Mr. 
Monckton to ſettle the matter with his credulous 
gueſt as he pleaſed ; for ſuppoſing he was merely 
gratifying a love of ſport, or taking this method of 
checking the general forwardneſs of the young 
mah, the forbore' any interference that might 
mar his intention. Sh 

But Mr. .Monckton loved not to be rallied con- 
cerning Cecilia, though he was indifferent to all 
that could be ſaid to him of any other woman; 

he meant, therefore, to intimidate Morrice from 
renewing the ſubjeQA ; and he ſucceeded to his 
wiſh; poor Morrice, whoſe watching and whoſe 
ſpeech were the mere blunders of chance, made 
without the ſlighteſt ſuſpicion of Mr. Monckton's 
deſigns, now apprehended ſome ſcheme to render 
Himſelf ridiculous, and though he did not believe 
Cecilia had made uſe of ſuch expreſſions, he fan- 
<cied Mr, Monckton meant to turn the laugh 
againſt him, and determined, therefore to ſay 
nothing that might remind him of what had 
paſſed. . Sy 

E Mr. Monckton had at this time admitted him 
to his houſe merely from an expectation of find- 
ing more amuſement in his blundering and giddi- 
neſs, than he was capable, during his anxiety con- 
cerning Cecilia, of receiving from converſation of 
an Highcr ſort, 
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The character of Morrice was indeed, parti» 
cularly adapted for the entertainment of a large 
houſe in the country; eager for ſport, and al- 
ways ready for enterprize; willing to oblige, yet 
tormented with.no delicacy about offending ; the 
firſt to promote miſchief for any other, and the 
haſt to be. offended when expoſed to it himſelf; 
gay, thoughtleſs, and volatile, —a happy compo- 
fition of levity and good humour. 8 

Cecilia, however, in quitting the houſe deter- 
mined not to viſit it again very ſpeedily; ſor ſhe 
was extremely diſguſted with Lady Margatet, 
though ſhe ſuſpected no particular motives of en- 
mity, againſt which ſhe was guarded alike by her 
own unſuſpicious innocence, and by an high ef- 
teem of Mr. Monckton, which ſhe firmly believ- 
ed he returned with equal honeſty of undeſigning 
friendſhip. - | r 

Her next excurſion was to viſit Mrs. Harrel; 
ſhe found that unhappy lady a prey to all the mi- 
fery of unoccupied ſolitude z torn from what- 
ever had, to her, made exiſtence ſeem valuable, 
her mind was as liſtleſs as her perſon was inactive, 
and ſhe was at a loſs how to employ even a moment 
of the day : ſhe had now neither a party to form, 
nor an entertainment to plan, company to ar- 
range, nor dreſs to conſider z and theſe, with vi- 
ſits and public places, had filled all her time ſince 
her marriage, which, as it had happened very early 
in her life, had merely taken place of girliſh 
amuſements, maſters, and governeſſes. 

This helpleſſneſs of inſipidity, however, though 
naturally the effect of a mind devoid of all ge- 
nuine reſources, was dignified by herſelf with the 
appellation of ſorrow: nor was this merely a 
ſcreen to the world; unuſed to inveſtigate her 
feelings or examine her heart, the general com- 
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paſſion ſhe met for the loſs of her huſband, per- 
ſuaded her that indeed ſhe Jamented his deſtiny ; 


though had no change in her life been cauſed by 
his ſuicide, ſhe. would ſcarcely, when the firſt 


Mock was over, have thought of it again. 
She received Cecilia with great pleaſure 3; and 


_ with ſtill greater, heard the renewal of her pro- 


miſes to fit up a room for her in her houſe, as 
ſoon as ſhe came of age; a period which now 


Was hardly a month diſtant. 


Far greater, however, as well as infigitely pu- 
rer, was the joy which her preſence beſtowed up- 
on Mr. Arnoit; ſhe ſaw it herſelf with a ſenſa- 


tion of regret, not only at the conſtant paſſiun 


which occaſioned it, but even at her own inabi- 
Iity to participate in or reward it: for with him 
an alliance would meet with no oppoſition ; his 
charaQer was amiable, his ſituation in life unexcep- 
tzonable'; he loved her with the tendereſt affec- 


tion, and no pride, ſhe well knew, would inter- 


tere to overpower it; yet in return, to grant 


him her love, ſhe felt as utterly impoſſible as to 


refuſe him her eſteem : and the ſuperior attraQi- 
ons of Delvile, of which neither diſpleaſure nor 
mortificat ion could rob him, ſhut up her heart, 
for the preſent, more firmly than ever, as Mr. 
Monckton had well imagined, to all other aſſail- 
a. e 1 x 4 
Vet ſhe by no means weakly gave way to repin- 
ing or regret : her ſuſpenſe was at an end, her 
Hopes and her fears were ſubſided into certainty ; 
Delvile, in. quitting her, had acquainted her that 
He left her for ever, and even, though not, in- 
deed, with much ſteadineſs, had prayed for her 
Happineſs in union with ſome other; ſhe held 
it therefore as eſſential to her character as to her 
peace, to manifeſt equal fortitude in ſubduing her 
partiality; ſhe ſorbore to hint to Mrs. Charlton 
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- what had paſſed, that the ſubje& might never be 
ſtarted ; allowed herſelf no time for dangerous 
recolleQion ;. ſtrolled in her old walks, and re- 
newed her old acquaintances, and by a vigorous 
exertion of active wiſdom, doubted not compleat- 
ing, before long, the ſubjection of her unfortu- 
nate tenderneſs. Nor was her taſk ſo difficult as 
ſhe had feared, reſolution, in ſuch caſes, may act 
the office of time, and anticipate by reaſbn and 
ſelf-denial, what that, much leſs nobly, effects 
through forgertulael and inconſtanexpx. 


e e -- 
A v r | 
On: NE wack only; however, nad 15 tired the 


rſeverance of Cecilia, when, while ſhe was work- 
ing with Mrs. Chartton in her dreſſing- room, 
her maid haſtily entered it, and with a ſmile that 
ſeemed announcing welcome news, ſaid, * Lord 
ma' am, here's Fidel P and, at the ſame moment, 
| ſhe was followed by the dog, who jumped upon 
Cecilia in a tranſport of delight. 
| © Good heavens,” cried fhe, all amazement, 
* who has brought him? whence does he come?“ 
A country man brought him, ma'am ; but 
be only put him in, and would not ſtay a mi- 
nute.? 

© But whom did he enquire for — v 
him ?—what did he fay = 
He ſaw Ralph, ma'am.” | 

Ralph, then, was. inſtantly called : and theſe 
queſtions being repeated, he ſaid, * ma'am, it was 
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a man I never ſaw before; but he only bid me 
take care to deliver the dog into your own hands, 
and ſaid you would have a letter about him ſoon, 
and then went away: I wanted him to ſtay till 1 
came up ſtairs, but he was off at once.“ | 

Cecilia, quite confounded by this account, could 
make neither comment nor anſwer ; but, as ſoon 
as the ſervants had left the room, Mrs. Charlton, 
entreated to know to whom the dog had belong- 
ed, convinced by her extreme agitation, that 
_ Jomething intereſting and uncommon muſt relate 
to him. 

This was no time for diſguiſe ; aſtoniſhment 
and confuſion bereft Cecilia of all power to at- 
tempt it; and after a very few evafions, ſhe 
briefly communicated. her ſituation with reſpe@ to 
Delvile, his leaving her, his motives, and his mo- 
ther's evident concurrence ; for theſe were alfo fo 
conneQed with her knowledge of Fidel, that the led 
to them uravoidably in telfing what ſhe knew of 
him. 

Very little penetration was requiſite, to gather 
from her manner all that was united in her nar- 
rative of her own feelings and diſappointment in 
the ccurſe of this affair: and Mrs. Charlton, who 
had hitherto believed the whole world at her diſ- 
poſal, and that ſhe continued ſingle from no rea- 
ſon but her own difficulty. of choice, was utterly 
amazed to find that any man exiſted who could 
withſtand the united allurements of ſo much beau- 

ſweetneſs and fortune. She felt herſelf 
1 inclined to hate, and at other times to 
pity him; yet concluded that her own extreme 
coldneſs was the real cauſe of his flight, and 
warmly blamed a reſerve which had thus ruined 
Her happineſs. 

Cecilia was in the extremeſt perplexity and diſ- 
treſs to conjeQture the meaning of ſo unaccount- 
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able a preſent, and ſo ſtrange a meſſage, Delvile, 
ſhe knew, had deſired the dog might follow him 
to Briſtol ; his mother, always pleaſed to oblige 
him, would now leſs than ever negleQ any oppor- 
tunity ; ſhe could not, therefore, doubt that ſhe 
had ſent or taken him thither, and thence accord- 
ing to all appearances, he muſt now come. But 
was it likely Delvile would take ſuch a liberty 
Was it probable, when ſo lately he. had almoſt 
2 her to forget him, he would even wiſh 

refent her with ſuch a remembrance of him- 
bel ? And What was the letter ſhe was bid to 
expect? Whence, and from whom was it to 
come? 

All was inexplicable ! the only thing ſhe could 
ſurmiſe, with any femblance of probability, was 
that the whole was ſome frolic of Lady Honoria 
Pemberton, who had perſuaded Delvile to ſend 
her the dog, and perhaps aſſured him ſhe had her- 
ſelf requeſted to have him. 

Provoked by this ſuggeſtion, her fir lt thought 
was inſtantly having him conveyed to the caſtle; 
but uncertain what the whole affair meant, and 
hoping ſome explanation in the letter ſhe, was pra- 
miſed, ſhe determined to wait till it came, or at 
leaſt till ſhe heard from Mrs. Delvile, before ſhe 
took any meaſures herſelf in the buſineſs. Mutual 
accounts of their ſafe arrivals at Briſtol and in Su- 
folk, had already paſſed between them, and ſhe 
expected very ſoon to have further intelligence: 
though ſhe was now, by the whole behaviour of 
Mrs. Delvile, convinced ſhe wiſhed not again to 
have her an inmate of her houſe, and that the reſt 
of her minority might paſs, without oppoſition, 
in the houſe of Mrs. Charlton, | 


Day after day, however, paſſed, and yet ſh 
heard _— more; a werk, a fortnight elapſed, 


and (till no letter came. She now concluded the 
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Promiſe was a deception, and repented that ſhe 
had waited a moment with any ſuch expeRation. 
Her peace, during this time, was greatly diſturbed 
this prefent made her fear ſhe was thought meanly 
of by N.r. Delvile; the ſilence of his mother gave 
her apprehenſions for his health, and her own irre- 
ſolution how to act, kept her in perpetual inquie- 
tude. She tried in vain to behave as if this incident 
had not happened; her mind was uneaſy, and the 
ſame actions produced not the ſame effects; when 
ſhe now worked or read, the ſight of Fidel by her 
ſide diſtracted her attention; when ſhe walked, it 
was the ſame, for Fidel always followed her ; and 
though, in viſiting her old acquaintance, ſhe for- 
'bore to let him accompany her, ſhe was ſecretly 
Planning the whole time the contents of ſome letter, 
which ſhe expected to mect with, on returning to 
Mrs. Charlton's. | 5 | 
Thoſe gentlemen in the country who, during 
the life-time of the Dean, had paid their addreſſes 
to Cecilia, again waited upon her at Mrs. Charl- 
ton's, and renewed their propoſals. They had now 
However, ſtill leſs chance of ſucceſs, and their dif- 
miſſion was brief and deciſive. | 
Among theſe came Mr. Biddulph ; and to him 
Cecilia was involuntarily moſt civil, becauſe ſhe 
knew him to be the friend of Delvile. Yet his 
converſation encreaſed the uneaſineſs of her ſuſ- 
penſe; for after ſpeaking of the family in general 
Which ſhe had left, he enquired more particularly 


concerning Delvile, and then added, I am, in- 
deed, greatly grieved to find, by all the accounts 


} receive of him, that he is now in a very bad ſtate 
of health.“ * 

This ſpeech gave her freſh ſubject for appre- 
henſion; and in proportion as the ſilence of Mrs. 
Delvile grew mote alarming, her regard for het 
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favourite Fidel became more partial. The affec- 
tionate animal ſecmed to mourn the loſs of his 
maſter, and while ſometimes ſhe indulged her- 
ſelf. in fancifully telling him her fears, ſhe imagin- 
ed ſhe read in his countenance the fauhfulleſt 
ſympathy. - 

One week of her minority was now all that re- 
mained, and ſhe was ſoon wholly occupied in pre- 
parations for coming of age. She purpoſed taking 
poſſeſſion of a large houſe that had belonged to her 
uncle, which was ſituated only three miles from that 
of Mrs. Charlton ; and ſhe employed herſelf in 
giving orders for fitting it up, and in hearing com- 
plaints, and promiſing indulgencies, to various of 
her tenants. 

At this time, while ſhe was at breakfaſt one 
morning, a letter arrived from Mrs. Delvile. She 
apologiſed for not writing ſooner, but added that 
various family occurrenoes which had robbed her 
of all leiſure, might eaſily be imagined, when ſhe 
acquainted her that Mortimer had Getermined upon 
again going abroad. . "They were all, ſhz 
ſaid returned to Delvile caſtle, but mentioned no- 
thing either of the health of her ſon, or of her own 
regret, and, filled up the reſt of her letter with ge- 
neral news, and expreſſions of kindneſs : though, 
in a poſtſcript, was inſerted, * We have loſt our 
poor Fidel.“ 60h 

Cecilia was ſtill meditating upon this jetter, by 
which her perplexity how to act was rather en- 
creaſed than diminiſhed, when, to ker ee "8. 
Lady Honoria Pemberton was announced. She 
haſtily begged one of the'Miſs Charſtons to conxey. 
Fidel out of ſight, from a dread of her raillery, 

ſhould ſhe at laſt, be unconcerned in the tranſ-, 
action, and then went to receive her. 

Lady Honoria, who was with her governeſs, 
gave a brief hiſtory of her quitting Delvile calltl., 
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and ſaid ſne was now going with her father to 
viſit a noble — in Norfolk : but ſhe had ob- 
tained his permiſhon to leave him at the inn 
where they had ſlept, in order to make a ſhort 
excurſion to Bury, for the pleaſure of ſeeing Mifs 
Beverley. | OE 

And therefore,” ſhe continued, I can ſtay but 
half an hour; ſo you muſt give me ſome account 
of yourſelf as faſt as poſſible.” 

© What account does your ladyſhip require?“ 

Why, who you live with here, and who are 
yur companions, and what do you do with your- 
ſelt. | | 

Why, [live with Mrs. Charlton; and for com- 
panions, I have at leaſt a ſcore; here are her two 
grand- daughters, and Mrs. and Miſ 

* Pho, pho,” interrupted Lady Honoria, but 
I don't mean ſuch hum-drum companions as thoſe ; 
you'll tell me next, I ſuppoſe, of the parſon, and 
his wife and three daughters, with all their couſins 
and aunts: I hate theſe ſort of people. What I 
deſire to hear of is, who are your particular favour- 
ites; and whether you take long walks here, as 
you uſed to do at the caſtle, and who have you to 
accompany you?“ And then, looking at her very 
archly, ſhe added, A pretty little dog, now, I 
ſhould think, would be vaſtly agreeable in ſuch a 
place as this. —Ah, Miſs Beverley ! you have not 
left off that trick of colouring, I fee” | 5 
41 I colour now,” ſaid Cecilia, fully convicted 
of the juſtneſs of her ſuſpicions, I think it muſt be 
for your ladyſhip, not myſelf ; for, if I am not 
much miſtaken, either in perſon, or by proxy, a 
bluſh from Lady Honoria Pemberton would not juſt 
now, be wholly out of ſeaſon.” | 
Lord,“ cried ſhe, * how like that is to a 
ſpeech of Mrs. Delvile's! She has taught you ex- 
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aQly her manner of talking. But do you know I 
am informed you have got Fidel with you here? 
O fie, Miſs Beverley What will papa and mam- 
ma ſay, when they find you have taken away poor 
little maſter's play-thing ?? | 3, ou 

And O fie, Lady 3 ! what ſhall I fay, 
when I find you guilty of this miſchievous frolic l 
1 muſt beg, however, ſince you have gone thus 
far, that you will proceed a little farther, and ſend 
back the dog to the perſon from whom you receiv- 
ed him.” 1 | 

No, not I | manage him all your own way: 
if you chuſe to accept dogs from gentlemen, you 
know, it is your affair, and not mine.“ | 

If you really will not return him yourſelf, you 
muſt at leaſt pardon me, ſhould you hear that l do 
it in your lady ſhip's name.” . 

Lady Honoria for ſome time only laughed and 
rallicd, without coming to any explanation; but 
when ſhe had exhauſted all the ſport ſhe could 
make, ſhe frankly owned that ſhe had herſelf or- 
dered the dog to be privately ſtolen, and then ſent 
a man with him to Mrs. Charlton's. af 

But you know,” ſhe continued, I really owed 
you a ſpite for being ſo il|-natured as to run away 
after ſending. me to call Mortimer to comfort and 
take leave of you. | f 

© Did you dream, Lady Honoria ? when did | 
fend you?“ * 

W by you know you looked as if you wiſhed it, 

and that was the ſame thing. But really it made 
me appear exceſſive filly, when I had forced him 
to come back witn me, and told him you were 
waiting for him, to ſee nothing of you at all, and 
not be able to find or trace you, He took it all fcr 
my own invention. HE 
And was it not your own invention 7 
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Why that's nothing to the purpoſe ; I want- 
ed him to believe you ſent, for I knew elſe he 
'would not come.” | 

© Your ladyſhip was a great deal too good!“ 

Why now ſuppoſe I had brought you together, 
what poſſible harm could have happened from it? It 
would merely have given each of you fome notion 
of a fever and ague ; for firſt you would both have 
been hot, and then you would both have been 
cold, and then you would both have turned red, 
and then you would both have turned white, and 
then you would both have pretended to ſimper at 
1 trick ; and then there would have been an end 
of it.“ | | | 9 5 

This is a very eaſy way of ſettling it all,“ cried 
Cecilia laughing; however, you muſt be content 
to abide by your own. theft, for you cannot in con- 


ſcience expect I ſhould take it upon myſelf.” 


© You are terribly ungrateful, I ſee,” ſaid her 
Iadyſhip, for all the trouble and contrivance and 
expenſe I have been at merely to oblige you, while 
the whole time, poor Mortimer, I dare ſay, has 


had his ſweet pet advertiſed in all the news- papers, 


and cried in every market-town in the kingdom. 
By the way, if you do ſend him back, I would 


_ adviſe you to let your man demand the reward that 


has been offered for him, which may ſerve in part 


of payment for his travelling expences.” 


Cecilia could only ſhake her head, and recollect 
Mrs. Delvile's expreſſion, that her levity was in- 


| corrigible. 


OO if you had ſeen,” ſhe continued, how 
ſheepith Mortimer looked when I told him you 
were dying to ſee him before he ſet off he co- 


| Joured fol—juſt as you do now !—but I think 


you're vaſtly alike.” TR 
* fear, then,“ cried Cecilia, not very angry 
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at this ſpeech, © there is but little c hance your lady- 
: ſhip ſhould like either of us.?“ DI 

O yes, I do! | like odd people ef all things.” 
Fr 22 people? and in what are we ſo very 
O, in a thouſand things. You're ſo good, you 
know, and ſo grave, and ſo ſqueamiſh.* 

* Squeamiſh ! how? _ 
Why, you know, you never laugh at the old 
folks, and never fly at your ſervants, nor ſmoke 
people before their faces, and are ſo civil to all the 
old fograms, you would make one imagine you 
liked nobody ſo well. By the way, I could do no 
good with my little Lord Derford ; he pretended 
to find out I was only laughing at him, and ſo he 
minded nothing ] told him. I dare ſay, however, 
his father made the detection, for I am ſure he 
had not wit enough to diſcover it himſelf. 
Cecilia, then, very ſeriouſly * to entreat that 
ſne would return the dog herſelf, and confeſs her 
frolic, remonſtrating in Kere terms upon the miſ- 
chievous tendency and conſequences of ſuch incon- 
ſiderate flights. * 

Well,“ cried ſhe, riſing, this is all vaſtly 
true ; but I have no time to hear any more of it 
juſt now; beſides it's only foreſtalling my next 
lecture from Mrs. Delvile, for you talk fo much 
alike, that it is really very perplexing to me to re- 
member which is which.” | | 

She then hurried away, proteſting ſhe had al- 
ready outſtayed her father's patience, and declar- 
ing the delay of another minute would occaſion 
half a dozen expreſſes to know whether ſhe was 
gone towards Scotland or Flanders. 

This viſit, however, was both pleaſant and 
conſolatary to Cecilia; who was now relieved 


from her ſuſpenſe, and rcvived in her ſpirits by 


n SE 


the intelligence that Delvile had no ſhare in ſend- 
ing her a preſent, which, from him, would have 
been humiliating and impertinent. She regretted, 
indeed, that ſhe had not inſtantly returned it to the 
caſtle, which ſhe was now convinced was the 
meaſure ſhe ought to have purſued ;. but to make 
all poſſible reparation, ſhe determined that her 
own ſervant ſhould ſet out with him the next 
morning to Briſtol, and take a letter to Mrg. Del- 
vile to explain what had happened, fince to con- 
ceal it from any delicacy to Lady Honoria, would 
be to expoſe herſelf to ſuſpicions the moſt morti- 
fying, for which that gay and careleſs young lady 
would never thank her. + 0. 
She gave orders, therefore, to her ſervant to get 
ready for the journey. Sth 8 
When ſhe communicated theſe little tranſact ions 
to Mrs. Charlton, that kind-hearted old lady, who 
knew her fondneſs for Fidel, adviſed her not yet 
to part with him, but mercly to. acquaint Mrs, 
Delvile where he was, and what Lady Honor ia 
had done, and, by leaving to herſelf the care of 
ſettling his reſtoration, to give her, at leaſt, an 
opportunity of offering him to her acceptance. 
Cecilia, however, would liſten to no ſuch pro- 
poſal ; ſhe ſaw the firmneſs of Delvile in his re ſolu- 
tion to avoid her, and knew that policy, as well as 
propriety, made it neceſſary ſhe ſhould part with 
what ſhe could only retain to remind her of one 
whom ſhe now moſt wiſhed to forget. 


ſ 
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An IN CI DEN yt. 


Tur ſpirits of Cecilia, however, internally 
failed her: ſhe conſidered her ſeparation from 
Delvile to be now, in all probability, for life, 
ſince ſhe ſaw that no ſtruggle either of inte reſt, 
inclination, or health, could bend him from his 
purpoſe ; his mother, too, ſeemed to regard bis 
name and his exiſtence as equally valuable, and 
the ſcruples of his father ſhe was certain would be 
fill more inſurmountable. Her own pride, ex- 
cited by theirs, made her, indeed with more an 
than ſorrow, fee this general conſent to abandon 
her; but pride and anger both failed when ſhe 
conſidered the ſituation of his health; ſorrow, 
there, teok the lead, and admitted no partner : it 
repreſented him to her not only as loſt to herſelf, 
but to the world; and fo fad grew her reflections, 
and ſo heavy her heart, that, to avoid from Mrs. 
Charlton, obſcrvations which pained her, ſhe ſtole 
into a ſummer-houſe in the garden the moment 
ſhe had done tea, declining any companion but 
her affectionate Fidel. 9 
Her tenderneſs and her ſorrow found here a ro- 
mantic conſolation, in complaining to him of the 
abſence of his maſter, his voluntary exile, and her 
fears for his health: calling upon him to partici» 
pate in her ſorrow, and lamenting that even 
this little relief would ſoon be denied her; and 
that in loſing Fidel no veſtige of Mortimer, but 
in her own breaſt, would remain; Go, then, 
dear Fidel,” ſhe cried, * carry back to your maſ- 
ter all that nouriſhes his remembrance ! Bid him 
not love you the leſs for having fome time be long- 
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ed to Cecilia; but never may his proud heart be 
fed with the vain-glory, of knowing how fondly 
for his ſake ſhe has cheriſhed you! Go dear Fi- 
del, guard him by night, and follow him by day; 
ſerve him with zeal, and love him with fidelity; 


oh that his health was as invincible as his pride! 


there, alone, is he vulnerable 3 
Here Fidel, with. a loud barking, ſuddenly ſprang 
away from her, and, as ſhe turned her eyes to- 
wards the door to ſee what had thus flartled him, 
the beheld there ſtanding as if immoveable, young 
Delvile himſelf! "7.04% | 
Her aſtoniſhment at this ſight almoſt bereft her 
of her underſtanding ; it appeared to her ſupernatu- 
ral, and ſhe rather believed it was his ghoft than 
himſelf. Fixed in mute wonder, ſhe ſtood ſtill 
though terrified, - her eyes almoſt burſting from 
_ ſockets to be ſatisfied if what they ſaw was 
Delvile, too, was ſome time ſpeechleſs; he 


looked not at her, indeed, with any doubt of her 


exiſtence, but as if what he had heard was to 
him as amazing as to her what ſhe ſaw, At 
length, however, tormented by the dog, who 
jumpt up to him, licked his hands, and by his 
rapturous joy forced himſelf into notice, he was 
moved to return his careſſes, ſaying,” * Yes, dear 
Fidel! you have a claim indced to my attention, 
and with the fondeſt gratitude will I cheriſh you 
ever}? e 

At the ſound of his voice, Cecilia again began 
to breathe ; and Delvile having quieted the dog, 
now entered the ſummer-houfe, ſaying, as he ad- 
vanced, * Is this poſſible l am I not in a dream? 
Good God ] is it indeed poſſible!“ 58 

The conſternation of doubt and aſtoniſhment 
which had ſeized every faculty of Cecilia, now 
changed into certainty that Delyile indeed was 
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preſent, all her recollection returned as ſhe liſten- 
ed to this queſtion, and the wild rambling of fancy 
with which ſhe had incautiouſſy indulged her 
ſorrow, ruſhing ſuddenly upon her mind, ſhe felt 
herſelf "wholly overpowered by conſciouſneſs and 
ſhame, and ſunk, almoſt fainting, apo a window- 


eat. 


Dalvile inſtantly flew to ber, patttited with 
gratitude, and filled with wonder and delight, 
which, however internally combated by ſenſations * 
le ſs pleaſant, were too potent for controul, and he 
poured forth at her feet the moſt paſſionate acs | 
knowl-dgments. * 

. Cecilia, ſurpriſed, afſeQed, a trembling wh | 
a thouſand emotions, endeavoured to break from 
him and riſe; but eagerly detaining her, No, 
lovelieſt Miſs Beverley,“ he cried, * not thus muſt 
we now part! this moment only have I diſcovered 
what a treaſure I was leaving; and, but for Fidel, 
I had quitted it in ignorance for ever. 

Indeed, ' cried Cecilia, in the extremeſt agi- 
tation, © indeed you may believe me Fidel is here 
quite by accident.-Lady Honoria took him away, 
I knew nothing of the matter, —ſhe ſtole him, 
ſhe ſent him, ſhe did every thing herſelf.” - | 

O kind Lady Honoria l' cried Delvile, more and 
more delighted, how ſhall I ever thank her |— 
And. did fhe alfo tell you to carefs and to cheriſh 
him ? to talk to him of his maſter — 

O heaven l' interrupted Cecilia, in an agony 
of mortification and ſhame, to what has my un- 
guarded folly reduced me! Then again endea- 
vouring to break from him,” © Leave me, Mr. Del- 
vile,” the cried, * leave me or let me paſs! '—never 
ur ; ſee you more! never bear you again in my. 
ight !? 

85 Come, dear Fidel!” cried he, ſtill detaining 
her, come and plead for your maſter! come 
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and aſk in his name who nato has a proud heart, 
whoſe pride now is invincible? 0 

Oh go!” cried Cecilia, looking away from him 
while he ſpoke, repeat not thoſe hateful words, 
if you wiſh me not to deteſt myſelf eternally P 
| © Ever lovely Miſs Beverley, cried he, more 
ſeriouſly, © why this reſentment? why all this 
cauſcleſs diſtreſs? Has net my heart long fince 
been known to you? have you not witneſſed its 
ſufferings, and been aſſured of its tenderneſs ? 
why, then, this untimely reſerve ?, this unabating 
coldneſs? Oh why try to rob me of the felicity 
ou have inadvertently given me! and to ſour the 

ppineſs of a moment that recompenſes ſuch ex- 
quiſite miſery l' 

Oh Mr. Delvile l' cried ſhe, impatiently, though 
half ſoftened, & was this honourable or right? to 
teal upon me thus privately—to liſten to me thus 
fecretly —.* | ; | beider, 
© You blame me,” cried he, too ſoon: your 
own friend, Mrs. Charlton, permitted me to come 
hither in ſearch of you ;-then, indeed, when 
J heard the ſound of your voice—whken | heard that 


voice talk to - Fidel - of his maſter—' | 


Oh ſtop, ſtop!* cried ſhe; © I cannot ſupport 
the recollection ! there is no puniſhment, indeed, 
which my own indiſcretion does not merit, — but 


I ſhall have ſufficient in the bitterneſs of ſelf- 


reproach t 


« Why will you talk thus, my beloved Miſs 
Beverley? what have you done, — what, let me 


aſk, have 1 done, that ſuch. infinite diſgrace and 


depreſſion ſhould follow this little ſenſibility to a 
paſſion ſo fervent ? Does it not render you more 
dear to me than ever? does it not add new life, 


new vigour, te the devotion by which I am bound 
to you Þ | 
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© No, no, cried the mortified Cecilia, who 
from the moment ſhe found herſelf betrayed, be- 
lieved herſelf to be loſt, far other is the effect it 
will have and the ſame mad folly by which I am 
ruined in my ownefteem, will ruin me in yours! 
I cannot endure to think of it -Hhy will you per- 
fiſt in detaining me ?— You have filled me with an- 

iſh and mortification,——you have taught me 
the bittereſt of leſſons, that of hating and contemn- 
ing myſelf !“ 1 | 

© Good heaven,” cried he, much hurt, what 
ſtrange apprehenſions thus terrify you? are you 
with me leſs ſafe than with yourſelf? is it my ho- 
nour you doubt? is it my integrity you fear? 
Surely I cannot be ſo little known to you; and to 
make proteſtations now, would but give a new 
alarm to a delicacy already too agitated.——Elſe 
would' I tell you that more ſacred thari my life 
will I hold what I have heard, that the words juſt 
now graven on my heart, ſhall remain there to 
eternity unſeen ; and that higher than ever, not 
only in my love, but my eſteem, is the beautiful 
ſpeaker .“ n Wan 
Ah nol cried Cecilia, with a ſigh, * that, at 
leaſt, is impoſſible, for lower than ever is ſhe ſunk 
from deſerving it? | | 

No,“ cried he, with fervour, © ſhe is raiſed, 
ſhe is exalted! I find her more excellent' and per- 
fe than I had even dared to believe her; I diſ- 
cover new virtues in the ſpring of every action; 
I ſee what I took for indifference, was dignity; I 
perceive what I imagined the moſt rigid inſenſi- 
bility, was nobleneſs, was propriety, was true 
greatneſs of mindY — 
Cecilia was ſomewhat appeaſed by this ſpeech; . 
and, after a little heſitation, ſhe ſaid, with half a 
ſmile, Muſt I thank vou for this good nature in 
ſceking to reconcile me to myſelf? or ſhall I 
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quarrel with you for flattery, in giving me praiſe 
you can ſo little think | merit ?? 

_ * AhY cried he, © were J to praiſe as I think of 
you | were my language permitted to accord with 
my opinion of your worth, you would not then ſim- 
ply call me a flatterer, you would tell me I was an 
idolater, and fear at leaſt for my principles, if not 
for my underſtanding.” 

II ſhall have but little right, however,” ſaid 
Cecilia, again riſing, * to arraign your underſtand- 
ing. while fa as if bereft of my own. Now, at 


leaſt, let me paſs ; indeed you will greatly diſpleaſe 


me by any further oppoſition.” 

Will you ſuffer. me, then, to ſee: you early to- 

morrow morning ?? 

© No, Sir; nor the next morning, nor the morn- 
ing after that ! This meeting has been wrong, 
another would be worſe ; in this I have accuſation 
enough for folly in another the charge would be 
far more heavy.” 

© Does Miſs Beverley, then,” cried he gravely, 
* think me capable of deſiring to ſee her for mere 
ſelfiſn gratification? of intending to trifle either 
with her time or her feelings? no; the conference 
J defire will be important and deciſive. This night 
J ſhall devote ſolely to deliberation; to-morrow 
ſhall be given to action. Without ſome thinking [ 
dare venture at no plan; I preſume not to com- 
municate to you the various intereſts that divide me, 
but the reſult of them all I can take 'no denial to 
your hearing.” 

Cecilia, who felt, when thus ſtated, the Aale 
of his requeſt, now oppoſed it no longer, but inſiſt- 
ed upon his inſtantly departing,” 

« True,” cried he, I muſt go !———the lager 
I flay, the more 1 am faſcinated, and the weaker 
are thoſe reaſoning Powers of -which I now want 
the ſtrongeſt exertion,” He then repeated his 
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profeſſions of eternal regard, beſought her not to 
regret the happineſs ſhe had given him, and after 
diſobeying her injunctions of going till ſhe was ſe- 
riouſly diſpleaſed. he only ſtayed to obtain her par- 
don, and permiſſion to be early the next morning, 
and then, though ſtill flowly and reluctantly, he 
r! ˙ cw 1. W a ; 
- Scarce was Cecilia again alone, but the whole 
of what had paſſed ſeemed a viſton of her imagina- 
tion. That Delvile ſhould be at Bury, that he 
ſhould viſit her at Mrs, Charlton's, ſurpriſe her by 
herſelf, and diſcover her molt ſecret thoughts, ap- 
peared ſo ſtrange and ſo incredible, that, occupied 
rather by wonder than thinking, fhe continued al- 
moſt motionleſs in the place where he had left her, 
till Mrs. Charlton ſent to requeſt that ſhe would 
return to the houſe. She then enquired if any body 
was with her, and-being anſwered in the negative, 
obeyed the ſummons. 15 ba 

Mrs. Charlton, with a ſmile of much meaning, 
hoped ſhe had had a pleaſant walk: but Cecilia ſeri- 
ouſly remonſtrated en the dangerous imprudence ſhe 
had committed in ſuffering her to be ſo unguardedly 
ſurpriſed. Mrs Chariton, however, more anxious 
for her future and ſolid happineſs, than for her pra- 
ſent apprehenſions and delicacy, repented not the 
ſtep ſhe had taken; and when ſhe gathered from 
Cecilia the ſubſtarice of what had paſſed, unmindfut 
of the expoſtulations which accompanied it, ſhe 
thought with exultation that the ſudden meeting 
ſhe had permitted, would now, by making known 
to each other their mutual affections, determine 
them to defer no longer a union upon which their 
mutual peace of mind ſo much depended. And 
Cecilia, finding ſhe had been thus betrayed, deſign- 
edly, not inadvertently, could hardly reproach her 
zeal, though ſhe lamented its indiſcretion. 
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She then aſked by what means he had obtained 
admiſſion, and made himſelf known; and heard 
that he had enquired at the door for Miſs Bever- 
ley, and, having ſent in his name, was ſhewn in- 
to the parlour where Mrs. Charlton, much pleaſed 
with his appearance, had ſuddenly -conceived the 
little plan which ſhe had executed, of contriving 
a ſurpriſe for Cecilia, from which ſhe rationally 
expected the very conſequences that enſued, 
though the immediate means ſhe had not con- 
je ctured. 
The account was ſtill unſatisfactory to Cecilia, 
who could frame to herſelf no poſſible reaſon for 
a viſit ſo extraordinary, and ſv totally inconſiſtent 
with his declarations and reſolutions. 
This, however, was a matter of but little mo- 
ment, compared with the other ſubjects to which 
the:interview had given riſe; Delvile, upon whom 
ſo long, though ſecretly, her deareſt hopes of hap- 
pineſs had reſted, was now become acquainted with 
his power, and knew himſelf the maſter of her 
deftinyz he had quitted her avowedly to decide 
what it ſhould be, ſince his preſent ſubject of de- 
liberation included her fate in his own ; the next 
morning he was to call, and acquaint her with his 
decree, not doubting her concurrence which ever 
way he reſolved. | | 

A ſabjeQion Tor undue, and which ſhe could 
not but conſider as diſgraceful, both ſhocked and 
afflicted her; and the reflection that the man who 
of all men ſhe preferred, was acquainted with her 
preference, yet heſitated whether to accept or a- 
bandon her, mortified and provoked her alternately, 
occupied her thoughts the whole night, and kept 
her from peace and reſt; II. 
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EARLx the next morning, Delvile again 
made his appearance. Cecilia, who was at breakſaſt 
with Mrs. and Mifs Charltons, received him with 
the. moſt painful confuſion, and he was evidently 
himſelf in a ſtate of the utmoſt perturbation, Mrs. 
Charlton, made a pretence almoſt immediately for 
ſending away both her grand-daughters, and then, 
without taking the trouble of deviſing one for 
herſelf, aroſe and followed them, though Cecilia 
made ſundry ſigns of ſolicitation that ſhe would 
ſtay. Coe 
Finding herſelf now alone with him, ſhe haſlily 
and without knowing what ſhe ſaid, cried, © How 
is Mrs, Delvile, Sir? Is ſhe ſtill at Briſtol ??. 
At Briſtol? no; have you never heard ſhe is 
returned to Delvile-Caſtle ?? 225 5 
O, true II meant Delvile-Caſtle. but I 
hope ſhe found ſome. benefit. from the waters? 
* She had not, I believe any occaſion to try 
Cecilia aſhamed of theſe two following miſ- 
takes, coloured high, but ventured nat again to 
ſpeak: and Delvile, who ſeemed: big with ſome- 
thing he feared to utter, aroſe, and walked for 
a few inſtants about the room; after which, ex- 
claiming albud * How vain is eyery. plan which 
paſſes the. preſent hour * he adyanced to Cecilia, 
who pretended to be looking at ſome work, and, 
ſeating himſelf next her, when we parted yeſ- 
terday,” he cried, © I preſumed to ſay one night 
* WY be given to deliberation, and 
l.. 


. . —— — 
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to-day, this very day to action !—but I forgot 
that though in deliberating I had only myſelf to 
conſult, in aCting I was not fo independent; and 
that when my own doubts were ſatisfied, and my 
own reſolutions taken, other doubts and other 
reſolutions muſt be conſidered, by which my pro- 
poſted proceedings might be retarded, might per- 
haps be wholly prevented? | 

He pauſed, but Cecilia, unable to, conjeQure to 
what he was leading, made not any anſwer. 
| © Upon you, madam, he continued, all that 
13 good or evil of my future life, as. far as relates 
to its happineſs or miſery, will, from this very 
hour, almoſt ſolely depend: yet much as I rely 
upon your goodneſs, and ſuperior as | know you 
to trifling or affectation, what I now come to pro- 
poſe - to petition to entreat I cannot ſummon 
courage to mention, from a dread of alarming 
you !? | EEE 
l What next, thought Cecilia, trembling at this 
introduction, is preparing for me! does he mean 
to aſk me to ſolicit Mrs. Delvile's conſent ! or 
from myſelf muſt he receive commands that we 
mould never meet more! 

* Is Miſs Beverley,” cried he, © determined not 
to ſpeak to me? Is ſhe bent upon ſilence only to 
intimidate me? Indeed if ſhe knew how greatly 
I reſpe& her, ſhe would honour me with more 
confidence. | | 

© When, Sir,” cried ſhe, © do you mean to make 
your tour ?? „ 

Never! cried he, with fervour, * unleſs 
baniſhed by you, never !—no, lovelieſt Miſs Be- 
verley, J can now quit you no more! Fortune, 
beauty, worth and ſweetneſs J had power to re- 
linquifh, and ſevere as was the taſk, I compelled 


myſelf to perform it, —but when to thoſe I find 


joined ſo active a ſofineſs, —a pity for my ſul- 
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ferings fo unexpectedly gentle — no l ſweeteſt 
Miſs Beverley, I can quit you no more l' And then 
ſeizing her hand, with yet greater energy, he went 
on, I here,” he cried, offer you my vows, I here 
own you ſole arbitreſs of my fate! I give you not 
merely the poſſeſſion of my heart, — - that, indeed, 
I had no power to with-hold from you but I give 
you the direction of my conduct, I entreat-you to 
become my counſellor and guide. Will Miſs Be- 
verley accept ſuch an office? Will ſhe deign to liſten 
to ſuch a prayer? | | 

* Yes,” cried Cecilia, involuntarily delighted to 
find that ſuch was the reſult of his night's delibera- 
tion, © I am moſt ready to give you my counſel; 
which I now do, — —that you ſet off for the conti- 
nent to morrow morning. 

O how malicious!” cried he, half laughing. 
© yet not ſo immediately do I even requeſt your 
counſel ; ſomcthing muſt firſt be done to qualify 
you for giving it: penetration, ſkill and uunder- 
Minding, however amply you poſſeſs. them, are not 
ſufficient to fit you for the charge ; ſomething (till 
more is 1equiſite, you muſt be inveſted with fuller 
powers, you mult have a right leſs diſputable, and 
a Utle, that not alone, inclination, not even judg- 
ment alone mult ſanQify,— but which law muſt en- 
force, and rites the moſt ſolemn ſupport !' IK 

I think, then,” ſaid Cecilia, deeply bluſhing, 
* I muſt be content to forbear giving any. counſel 
at all, if the qualifications for it are ſo difficult of 
acquirement.? Fe Ve The! 1 

* Reſent. not my preſumption,” cried he, my 
beloved Miſs Beverley, but let the ſeverity of 
my recent ſufferings palliate my preſent teme- 
rity; for where affliction has been deep and ſe- 
rious, cauſcleſs and unneceſſary miſery will find 
little encouragement z * mine has been ſeri- 

| 2 | 
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ous indeed! Sweetly, then, permit me, in propor- 


tion to its bitterneſs, to rejoice in the ſoft reverſe 
which now flatters me with its approach.” 
Cecilia, abaſhed, and uneaſy, uncertain of what 
was to follow, and unwilling to ſpeak till more 
aſſured, pauſed, and then abruptly exclaimed, * I 
am afraid Mrs. Charlton is waiting for me,” and 
would have hurried away: but Delvile, almoſt 
forcibly preventing her, compelled her to ſtay; 
and, after a'ſhort converſation, on his ſide the moſt 
impaſſioned, and on hers the moſt confuſed, obtain- 
ed from her, what, indeed, after the ſurpriſe of 
the preceding evening ſhe could but ill deny, a 
frank confirmation of his power over her heart, and 
ingenuous, though reſuctant acknowledgment, how 
long he had poſſeſſed it. FA Pegg 
This confeſſion, made, as affairs now ſtood, 
wholly in oppoſttion to her judgment, was torn, 
from ber by an impetuous urgency which ſhe had 
not preſence of mind to teſiſt, and with which Del- 
vile, when particularly animated, had long been 
accuſtomed to overpower all oppoſition. T he joy 
with which he heard it, thongh but little mixed 
with wonder, was as violent as the eagernefs with 


Which he had ſought it; yet it was not of long du- 


ration, a fudden, and moſt painful recollection pre- 
ſently quelled it, and even in the midft of his 
rapturous acknowledgments, ſeemed to ftrike him 
to the heart. | 
Cecilia, Toon perceiving both in his counte- 
nance and manner an alteration that ſhocked 
her, bitterly repented an avowal ſhe could ne- 


ver recall, and looked aghaſt with expeQation and 


dread. 5 | 

Delvile, who with quickneſs ſaw a change of 
expreſſion in her, of which in himſelf he was 
unconſcious, exclaimed, with much emotion, Oh 
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how tranſient is human felicity ! How rapidly fly 
thoſe rare and exquiſite moments in which it is per- 
fea! Ah! ſweetelt Miſs Beverley, what words 
Mall I find to ſoften what | have now to revcal.! to 
tell you that, after goodneſs, candour, generoſity 
fuch as yours, a requeſt, a ſupplication remains 
yet to be uttered, that baniſhes, me if} refuſed, 
from your preſence for ever | | 

Cecilia, extremely diſmayed, deſired to know 
what it was: an evident dread of offending her kept 
him ſome time from proceeding, but at length, 
after 22 expreſſing his fears of her diſap- 
probation, and a repugnance even on his own part 
to the very meaſure he was obliged to urge, he ac- 
knowledged that all his hopes of being ever unitcd 
to her, reſted upon obtaining her conſent to an im- 
mediate and ſecret marriage. CHW 2 

Cecilia, thunderſtruck by this declaration remain- 
ed for a few inſtants too much confounded to ſpeak ; 
but when he was beginning an explanatory apology, 
ſhe ſtarted up, and glowing with indignation, ſaid, 
© I had flattered my ſelf, Sir, that both my character 
and my conduQt, independent of my ſituation in life, 
would have exempted me at all times from a propo- 
ſal which I ſhall ever think myſelf degraded by hav- 
ing heard.” a: 

And then ſhe was again going, but Delvile til! 
Preventing her, ſaid, © I knew too well how much 
you would be alarmed, and ſuch was my dread af 
your diſpleaſure that it had power even to embit- 
ter the happineſs I ſought with ſo much earneſt- 
neſs, and to render your condeſcenſion inſufficient 
to enſure it. Yet wonder not at my ſcheme : Wild 
as it may appear, it is the reſult of deliberation, 
and cenſurable as it may ſeem, it ſprings not from 
unworthy motives.” 3 | 
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© Whatever may be your motives with reſpe& 
to yourſelf, Sir,“ ſaid Cecilia, with reſpeQ to me 
they muſt certainly be diſgraceful; I will not, 
therefore, liſten to them.“ £ 
© You wrong me cruelly,” cried he, with warmth, 
and a moment's reflection muſt tell you, that 
however diſtindt may be our honour or our diſ- 
grace in every other inſtance, in that by which we 
mould be united, they muſt inevitably be the ſame: 
and far ſooner would I voluntarily relinquiſh you, 
than be myſelf acceſſary to tainting that delicacy 
of which the unſullied purity has been the chicf 
ſource of my admiration.” - - . 
* Why, then,” cried Cecilia, reproachfully, 
* have you mentioned to me ſuch a pioject? 
Circumſtances the moſt ſingular, and neceſ- 
"ſay the moſt unavoidable,” he anſwered, * ſhould 
alone have ever tempted me to form it. No longer 
"ago than yeſterday morning, I believed myſelf in- 
capable of even wiſhing it; but extraordinary ſi- 
tuations call for extraordinary reſolutions, and in 
Private as well as public life, palliate, at leaft, ex- 
tracrdinary a ions. Alas! the propoſal which ſo 
much offends you is my final refource! it is the 
ſole harricr between myſelf and perpetual miſery! 
the only expedient in my power to ſave 
me from eternally parting with you !— for I 
am now cruelly compelled to confeſs, that my fa- 
mily, I am certain will never conſent to our uni- 
on l' 5 . 
| © Neither, then, Sir,“ cried Cecilia, with great 
ſpirit, * will I! The diſdain I may meet with I 
pretend not to retort, but wilfully to encounter, 
were meanly to deferve it. I will enter into no 
family in oppoſition to its wiſhes, I will conſent 
to no alliance that may expoſe me to indignity. 
Nothing is ſo contagious as contempt l-—The 
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example of your friends might work powerfully 
upon yourſelf, and who ſhall dare aſſuxe me you 
would not catch the infection??? 
I dare aſſure you! cried he; © hafty you may 
perhaps think me, and ſomewhat impetnous I can- 
not deny myſelf; but believe me not of ſo wretched 
a charaQer as to be capable, in any affair of mo- 
ment, of fick lleneſs or capri ese. 
* But what, Sir, is my ſecurity to the contrary ? 
Have you not this moment avowed that but yeſter- 
day you held in abhorrence the very plan that to- 
day you propoſe? And may you not to-morrow re- 
ſume again the ſame opinion ?? "Y 
Cruel Miſs Beverley | how umjuſt is this in- 
ference! If yeſterday I diſapproved what to day I 
recommend, a little recollection muſt ſurely tell you 
why: and that not my opinion, but my ſituation is 
changed.” * ; 
The conſcious Cecilia here turned away her 
head; too certain he alluded to the diſcovery of her 
partialty. _ V 
Have you not yourſelf,” lie continued, wit- 
neſſed the ſteadineſs of my mind? Have you not 
beheld me fly, when F had power to purſue, and 
avoid, when I had opportunity to ſee you? After 
witnefling my conſtancy uponſuch trying occaſions, 
is it equitable, is it right to ſuſpe& me of wa- 
vering ?? | 2 | 
, But what,“ cried ſhe, © was the conſtaney 
which brought you into Suffolk ? —— W herrall oc- 
caſion was over for our meeting any more, when 
you told me you were going abroad, and took leave 


of me for ever. — where, then, was your ſteadi- 
neſs in this unneceſſary journey? 

© Havea care,“ cried he, half ſmiling, and tak- 
ing a letter from his pocket, have a care, upon 
this point, how you provoke me to ſhew my juſ- 
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© AtP cried Cecilia, bluſhing, *tis ſome trick 
of Lady Honoria P 

No, upon my honour. The authority is leſs 
doubtful : 1 believe I ſhould hardly elſe have re- 

arded it. 
18 Cecilia, much alarmed, held out her hand for 
the letter; and looking firſt at the end was much 
altoniſned to ſee the name of Bidulph. She 
then caſt her eye over the beginning, and when 
ſhe ſaw her own name, read the following para- 


Era Ph. 


e Miſs Beverley, as you doubtleſs know, i is re- 
turned into Suffolk; every body here ſaw her with 
the utmoſt ſurptife; from the moment I had 
heard of her reſidence in Pelvile-Caſtle, I had given 
her up for loſt : but, upon her unexpected appear- 
ance among us again, I was weak encugh once 
more to make trial of her heart. I ſoon found, 
however, that the pain of a ſecond rejection you 
might have ſpared me, and that though ſhe had 
quitted Delvile-Caſtle, ſhe had not for nothing 
entered it: at the ſound of your name, ſhe bluſh- 
es; at the mention of your ilineſs, ſhe turns 
pale; and the dog you have given her, which 1 
recollected immediately, is her darling companion. 
Oh happy Delvile! N ſo "ey a conqueſt you 
abandon | 


Cecilia could read no more; the letter dropt 
from her hand : to find herſelf thus by her own. 
emotions betrayed, made her inſtantly conclude 
the was univerſally diſcovered: and turning ſick 
at the ſuppoſition, all her ſpirit for ſook her, and 
me burſt into tears. 

* Good heaven,“ cried Delvile, e 
ſhucked, what has thus affected you? Can 


.. 


er ſeaſon is darkened by doubts o 
. All ſhall be clear and explicit; oo latent cauſe f 
; uneaſineſs ſhall diſturb. our future quiet : we will 
now be ſincere, that hercafter we may be eaſy: 
and ſweetly in unclouded felicity, time. ſhall glide 
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the jealous ſurmiſes of an apprehenſive rival 


7 | 


Do not talk to me,” interrupted ſhe, impa- 


tiently, and do not detain me, -I am extremely 
diſturbed,—I wiſh to be alone, I beg, I even en- 
treat you would leave me.“. W 

© I will go, I will obey you in every thing!“ cri- 
ed he, eagerly, tell me but when I may return, 
and when you will ſuffer me to explain to you all 
the motives of my propoſal ?? | 
Never, never! cried ſhe, with earneſtneſs, 

© I am ſufficiently lowered already, but never 
will I intrude myſelf into a family that diſdains 
me | EE ws | 
Diſdains? No, you are revered in it! who 
could diſdain you! That fatal clauſe ajone—, 

Well, well, pray leave me; indeed I cannot 


hear you; I am unfit for argument, and all rea- 


ſoning now is nothing leſs than cruelty.” _ 

* 1 am gone,” cried he, © this moment ! I 
would not even wiſh to take advantage of your 
agitation in order to work upon your. ſenſib:- 
lity. My defire is not to ſurpriſe, but to ce- 
concile you to my plan. What is it | ſeek in Miſs 
Beverley? An Heireſs? No, as ſuch ſhe has 
ſeen I could reſiſt her; nor yet the light trifler of 


a a ſpring or two, neglected when no longer a no- 


veſty; no, no l—it is a companion for ever, it is 
a ſolace for every care, it is a hofom friend through 
every period of life, that I ſeek in Miſs Beverley. 
Her eſteem, therefore, to me is precious as her 
affection, for how can I hope her friendſhip in 
the winter of my days, if their brighter and gay- 

7 integrity? 
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away imperceptibly, and we will make an intereſt 
with each other in the gaiety of youth, to bear 


with the infirmities of age, and alleviate them by 


Eindneſs and ſympathy. And then ſhall my ſooth- 


ing Cecilia 


O ſay no more! interrupted ſhe, ſoftened in 


her own deſpite by a plan ſo confonant to her 


wiſhes, * what language is this] how improper for 
you to uſe, or me to hear! 

She then very earneſtly inſiſted upon his going; 
and after. a thouſand times taking leave and re- 
turning, promiſing obedience, yet purſuing his 


_ own way, he at length ſaid, if ſhe would conſent 


4 


to receive a letter from him, he would endeavour 


to commit what he had to communicate to paper, 
ſince their mutual agitation. made him unable to 


explain himſelf with clearneſs, and rather hurt 


his cauſe than aſſiſt it, by leaving all his argu- 
ments unfiniſhed and obſcure. 

Another diſpute aroſe ; Cecilia proteſting ſhe 
would receive no letter, and hear nothing upon 
the ſubject; and Delvile impetuouſly declaring he 
would ſubmit to no award without being firſt 
heard. At length he conquered, and at length he 


_ departed. 


Cecilia then ſelt her whole heart ſick within 


her at the unhappineſs of her ſituation. She 


conſidered herſelf now condemned to refuſe Del 
vile herſelf, as the only condition upon which he 
even ſolicited her favour, neither the ſtrictneſs of 


her principles, nor the delicacy of her mind, 

 wou'd ſuffer her to accept. Her diſpleaſure at the 
propoſal had been wholly unaſſected, and ſhe re- 
garded it as an injury to her character ever to 


have received it; yet that Delvile's pride of heart 


Mould give way to his paſſion, that he ſhould love 


her with ſo mich fondneſs as to relinquith for her 


the ambitious ſchemes of his family, and eren 
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that darling name which ſo lately ſeemed annexed 
to his exiſtence, were circumſtances to which. the 
was not inſenſible, and proofs ef tenderneſs and 
regard which ſhe had thought incompatible with 
the general ſpirit of his diſpoſition, Yet however 

theſe ſhe was gratified, ſhe reſolved never to 
comply with ſo humiliating a meaſure, but to wait 
the conſent of his friends, or. zenounce him for 
ever. Fo | 
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As ſoon as Mrs. Charlton was acquainted with: 
the departure of young Delviſe, ſhe returned to 
Cecilia, impatient to be informed what had paſſ- 
ed, The narration ſhe heard both hurt and aſto- 
niſhed her; that Cecilia, the Heireſs of ſuch a 
fortune, the poſſeſſor of ſo much beauty, d- - 
ſcended of a worthy family, and formed and edu- 
cated to grace a noble one, ſhould be rcjeed by 
people to whom her wealth world be moſt uſeful, 
and only in ſceret have thein alltane2 propoſed to- 
her, ſhe deemed an indignity that called for no- 
thing but r:ſentment, and approved and enforced 
the reſolution of her young friend to reſiſt all ſolici- 
tations which Mr. and Mrs. Delvile did not ſecond: 
themſelves. | L008. 
About two hours after Delviſe was gone, his ſet- 
ter arrived. Cecilia opened it with trepidation, 
and read as follows. h ACh 


TO MISS B'sv 2 rt ve; 

| + ©» September 20, 1779 

What could be the apprehenſions, the ſuſpicions 
of Miſs Beverley when fo earneſtly ſhe prohibited 
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my writing? From a temper ſo unguarded as 
mine could ſhe fear any ſubtlety of doctrine? Is my 
character ſo little known to her that ſhe can think 
me capable of craft or duplicity ? Had I even the 


deſire, I have neither the addreſs nor the patience 
to practice them; no lovelieſt Miſs Beverley, 


though ſometimes by vehemence I may incauti- 
ouſly . offend, by ſophiſtry, believe me, I never 
. ſhall injure: my ambition, as I have told you, 
it is to convince, not beguile, and my arguments 
ſhall be ſimple as my profeſſions ſhall be ſin- 
cere. 
Yet how again may J venture to mention a pro- 
poſal which ſo lately almoſt before you had heard 
ou reje ed? Suffer me, however, to aſſure you 
it reſulted neither from inſenſibility to your deli- 
cacy, nor to my own duty; I made it, on the 
contrary, with that reluctance and timidity which 
were given me by an apprehenſion that both ſeem- 


ed to be offended by it: — but alas! already I have 


ſaid what with grief | muſt repeat, I have no re- 
ſource, no alternative, between recciving the ho- 
nour of your hand in ſecret or foregoing you for 
ever. | | 

You will wonder, you may well wonder at ſuch 
a declaration ; and again that ſevere renunciation 
with which you wounded me; will tremble on your 
hps,-Oh there let it ſtop ! nor let the air again 
be agitated with ſounds ſo di ſcordant! 


An chat cruel and heart-breaking moment when 


1cre myſelf from you at Delvile-Caſtle, I contell- 


ed te you the reaſon of my flight, and I determin- 


ed jo ſee you no more, I named not to you, then, 
my fimily, the potency of my ownobjeQtions againſt 
daxipg to ſolicit your favour rendering theirs im- 
material: my own are now wholly removed. 
huj-th<irs. remain in full force, 


* 
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My father, deſcended of a race which though 
decaying in wealth, is unſubdued in pride, conſi- 
ders himſelf as the guardian of the honour of his 
houſe, to which he holds the name of his anceſ- 
tors inſeparably annext : my mother, born of 
the ſame family, and bred to the ſame ideas, has 
ſtrengthened this opinion by giving-it the ſanction 
of her own. | F n 

Such being their ſentiments, you will not, ma- 
dam, be ſurpriſed that their only ſon, the ſole 
inheritor of their fortune, and ſole object of their 
expectations, ſhould early have admitted the ſame. 
Indeed almoſt the firſt leſſon I was taught was 
that of reverencing the family from which I am 
deſcended, and the name to which I am born. 
I was bid confider myſelf as its only remaining 
ſupport, and ſedulouſly inſtructed neither to act 
nor think but with a view to its aggrandizemer t 
and dignity. | | 

Thus, unchecked by ourſelves, and uncon- 
trouled by the world, this haughty ſelf-impor- 
tance acquired by time a ſtrength, a mutual encou- 
ragement a firmneſs, which Miſs Beverley 
alone could poſſibly, I believe have haken 
What, therefore was my ſecret alarm, when firſt. 
] was conſcious of the force of her attractions, and 
found my mind wholly occupied with admiration 
of her excellencies! Alt that pride could demand, 
and all to which ambition could aſpire, all that 
happineſs could covet,.or the. moſt ſcrupulous de- 
licacy exact, in her I found united; and while 
my heart was enflaved by her charms, my under- 
landing exulted in its fetters.— Yet to forfeit 
my name, to give up for ever a family which up- 
on me reſted its lateſt ex pedtations.— Honour, 
I thought forbad it, propriety and manly ſpirit 
Tevolted at the ſacrifice. The renunciation of my 
birth-right ſcemed a deſertion of the poſt in which 
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I was ſtationed: I forebore, therefore, even in 
my wiſhes to ſolicit your favour, and vigorouſly 
determined to fly you as dangerous to my peace, 
becauſe unattainable without difhonour. 

Such was the intended regulation of my conduct 
at the time I received Bidnlph's letter; in three 
days 1 was te leave England ; my Father, with 
much perſuaſion, had conſented to my departure; 
my mother, who penetrated into my motives, had 
never oppoſed it: but how great was the change 
wrought upon my mind by reading that letter! 
my ſteadineſs forfook me, my reſolution wavered ; 
yet I thought him deceived, and attributed his 
fuſpicions to jealouſy : but ſtill, Fidel] knew was 
miſſing—and to hear he was your darling compa- 
nion—was it poſſible to quit England in a ſtate of 
fuch uncertainty? to be haraſſed in diſtant - 
mates with conjectures I might then never ſatisfy ? 
No; I told my friends I muſt viſit Bidnlph .. 
fore 1 left the kingdom, and promiſing to return 
to them in three or four days, I haſtily ſet out 
for Suffolk, and reſted not till I arrived at Mre. 
Charlton's. 

What a ſcene there Write me! to behold he 
loved miſt reſs of my heart, the oppoſe, yet reſiſt- 
leſs object of my fondeſt admiration, careſſing an 
animal ſhe knew to be mine, mournmg over him 
his maſter's ill health, and ſweetly recommending 
to him fidelity —Ah! forgive the retroſpecti- 
on, I will dwell on it no longer. Little, indeed, 
had I ima ined with what fofineſs the dignity of 
Miſs Beverley was blended, though always con- 
ſcious that her virtues, her attraQions, and her 
excelleneies, would reffect luſtre upon the higheſt 
lation to which human grandeur could raiſe her, 
and would ſtill be more exalted than her rank, 
though that were the moſt eminent upon earth — 
And had there been a thouſand, and ten thou- 
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ſand obſtacles to oppoſe my addreffing her, vigo- 
rouſly and undauntedly world 1 have comhated 
with them all, in preference to yielding to this 
ſingle objection r 08 

Let not the frankneſs of this declaration irritate 
you, but rather let it ſerve to convince you of the 
ſincerity of what follows : various as are the cala- 
mities of life which may render me miſerable, 
YOU only, among even its choſen felicities, have 
power to make me happy. Fame, honours, 
wealth, ambition, were inſufficient without you ; 
all chance of internal peace, andevery ſofter hope 
is now centered in your favour, and to loſe you, 
from whatever cauſe, inſures me wretchedneſs un- 
mitigated. 1 

With reſpect therefore to myſelf, the die is 
finally caſt, and the conflit between boſom feli- 
city and family pride is deliberately over. This 
name which ſo vainly 1 have cheriſhed and fo pain- 
fully ſupported, I now find inadequate to recom- 
pence me for the ſacrthce which its preſervation 
requires. I part with it, I own, with regret 
that the ſurrender is neceffary : yet is it rather an 
imaginary than an actual evil, and though a deep 
wound to pride, no offence to morality. 

Thus have I laid open to you my whole heart, 
confeſſed my perplexities, acknowledged my vain- 
glory, and expoſed with equal ſincerity the ſources 
of my doubts, and the motives of my deciſion : 
but now, indeed, how . to progeed I know not; 
the difficulties which are yet to encounter I fear 
to enumerate, and the petition I have to urge 1 
have ſcarce courage to mention, 

My family, miſtaking ambition for honour, and 
rank for dignity, have long planned a ſplendid con- 
nection for me, to which though my invaria- 
dle repugnance has ſtopt any advances, their wiſhes 
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and their views immoveably adhere. Jam but too 
certain they will now liſten to no other. I dread. 
therefore, to make a trial where I diſpair of ſuc- 
ceſs, I know not how to riſk a prayer with thoſe 
who may ſilence me by a command. 

In a ſituation ſo deſperate, what then remains ? 
Muſt I make an application with a certainty of 
rejection, and then mock all authority by acting 
in defiance of it? Or, harder taſk yet! rejinquiſh 
my deareſt hopes when no longer perſuaded of 
their impropriety ? Ah! ſweeteſt Miſs Beverley, 
end the ſtruggle at once! My happineſs, my 
peace, are wholly in your power, for the moment 
of our union ſecures them for life. 

It may ſeem to you ſtrange that I ſhould thus 
purpoſe to brave the friends whom I venture not 
to entreat; but from my knowledge of their cha- 
Talers and ſentiments I am certain I have no o- 
ther reſource, Their favourite principles were 
too early imbibed to be now at this late ſeaſon era- 
dicate. Slaves that we are all to habits, and 
dupes to appearances, jealous guardians of our 
pride, to which our comfort is ſacrificed, and even 
our virtue made ſubſervient, what conviction can 
be offered by reaſon, to not ions that exiſt but hy 
prejudice? They have been cheriſhed too long for 


rhetor ic to remove them, they can only be ex- 


pelled by all- powerful Neceſſity. Life is, indeed 
too brief, and ſucceſs too precarious, to truſt, in 
any caſe where happineſs is concerned, the extir- 
pation of deep-rooted and darling opinions, to 
the flow-working influence of argument and dif- 
quiſition. ; | 
Pet bigotted as they are to rank and family, 
they adore Miſs Beverley, and though their con- 
ſent to the forfeiture of their name might for ever 
be denied, when once they beheld her the head 
and ornament of their houſe, her clegance and 
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accompliſhments joined to the ſplendor of her for- 
tune, would ſpeedily make them forget the plans 
which now wholly abſorb them. Their ſenſe 
of honour is in nothing inferior to their ſenſe of 
high birth; your condeſcenſion, therefore, would 
be felt by them in its fulleſt force, and though, 
during their firſt ſurprize, they might be irrita- 
ted againſt their ſon, they would make it the ſtudy 
of their lives that the lady who for him had done 
ſo much, ſhould never, through their means, re- 
pine for herſelf. _ gs 
With regard to ſettlements, the privacy of our 
union would not affect them: one confident we 
muſt unavoidably truſt, and 1 would depoſit in 
the hands of whatever perſon you would name, a 
bond by which 1 would engage myſelf to ſettle 
both your fortune and my own, according to the 
arbitration of our mutual friends. IN 
1 he time for ſecrecy though painful would be 
ſhort, and even from the altar, if you deſired it, 
| would haſten to Delvile-caſtle. Not one of my 
friends ſhould you ſce till they waited upon you 
themſelves to ſolicit your preſence at their houſes, 
till our reſidence elſewhere was fixed. | 
O, lovelieſt Cecilia, from a dream of happi- 
neſs ſo ſweet, awaken me not ! from a plan of fe- 
licity ſo attractive, turn not away ! If one part 
of it is unpleaſant, rejet not therefore all; and 
ſince. without ſome drawback na earthly bliſs is 
attainable, do not by a refinement too ſcrupu- 
lous for the ſhort period of our exiſtence, de- 
ny yourſelf that delight which your benevolence 
will afford you, in ſnatching from the pangs of 
unavailing regret and miſery, the grateſulleſt of 
men in the | 
humbleſt and moſt devoted 
of your ſervants, 5 
MoRT1MER DELVILE, 
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Cecilia read and re-read this letter, but with 
a perturbation of mind that made her little able 
to weigh its contents. Paragraph by paragraph 
her ſentiments varied, and her determination was 
changed: the ecarneſtneſs of his ſupplication now 
ſoftened her into compliance, the acknowledged pride 
of his family now irritated her into reſentment, 
and the confeſſion of his own regret now ſicken- 
ed her into deſpondence. She meant in an im- 
mediate anſwer to have written a final diſmiſſion; 
but though proof againſt his entreattes, becauſe 
not convinced by his arguments, there was ſome- 
thing in the concluſion of his letter that ſtaggered 
her reſolution. TER = 
Thoſe ſcruples and thatrefinement againſt which 
be warned her, ſhe herſelf thuught might be 

overſtrained, and to gratify unneceſſary punc- 
tio, the ſhort. PAD, 2 of exiſtence be render- 
ed cauſeleſely unhappy. He had truly faid that 
their union would be no offence to morality, and 
with reſpe& merely to pride, why ſhould that be 

 Fpared ? He knew he pofleſſed her heart, ſhe 
had long been certain of his, her character had 
early gained the affection of his mother, and the 
eſſential ſervice which an income ſuch as her's 
muſt do the family, would ſoon be felt too power- 
fully to make her connection with it regretted. 

'Theſe reflections were ſo pleaſant ſhe knew not 
how to diſcard them; and the conſciouſneſs that 
her ſecret was betrayed not only to himfelf, but 
to Mr. Bidulph, Lord Ernolf, Lady Honoria 
Pemberton, and Mrs. Delvile, gave them addi- 
tional force, by making it probable ſhe was yet 
more widely ſuſpected. 

But ſtill her delicacy and her principles revolt- 
ed againſt a conduct of which the ſecrecy ſeemed 
to imply the impropriety. * How ſhall I meet 

Mrs. Delvile,“ cried ſhe, *© after an action fo clan- 
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deſtine? , How, after praiſe ſuch as ſhe has be- 
ſtowed upon me, bear the ſeverity of her eye, 
when ſhe thinks 1 have ſeduced from her the obe- 
Hence of her ſon! A fon who is the ſole ſolace 
and firſt hope of her exiſtence, whofe virtues, 
make all her happineſs, and whofe filial piety is 
her only glory!—And well may ſhe glory in afon 
ſuch as Delvile ! Nobly has he exerted himſelf 
in ſituations the moſt difficult, his family and his 
ideas of honour he has preferred to his peace and 
health, he has fulfilled with ſpirit and integrity 
the various, the confficting duties of life. Even 
now, perhaps, in his preſent application, he may 
merely think himſelf bound by knowing me no 
longer free, and his generous ſenſibility to the 
weakneſs he has diſcovered, without any of the 
conviction to which he pretends, may have oc- 
caſioned this propoſal Þ =y 

A ſuggeſtion ſo mortifying again changed her 
determination; and the tears of Henrietta Bel- 
field, with the letter which the had ſurpriſed 
in her hand recurring to her memory, all her. 
thoughts turned once more upon rejecting him 
for ever, 

In this fluQuating ſtate of mind ſhe found 
writing impracticable; while _ uncertain what to 
wiſh, to decide was impoſſible, She diſdained co- 
quetry, ſhe was ſeperior to trifling, the candour 
and openneſs of Delvile had merited all her ſin- 
cerity, and therefore while any doubt remained, 
with herfelf, ſhe held it unworthy her character 
to tell him ſhe had none. 

Mrs. Charlton, upon reading the letter, be- 
came again the advocate of Delvile; the frank- 
neſs with which he had ſtated his difficulties aſ- 
ſured her of his probity, and by explaining his 
former conduct, ſatisfied her with the rectitude 
of his future intentions. Do not, therefore, my 
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dear child,” cried ſhe,” become the parent of your 
own miſery by refuſing him ; he deſerves you 
alike from his principles and his affection, and 
the taſk would both be long and melancholy to 
diſengage. him from your heart. I ſee not hew- 
ever the aſt occaſion for the diſgrace of a pri- 
vate marriage; I know nat any Kami to which 
you would not be an honour, and thoſe who feel 
not your merit, are little worth. pleafing. Let 
Mr. Delvile, therefore, apply openly to his friends, 
and if they refuſe their. conſent, be their prejudt- 
ces, their reward. Youare freed from all obliga- 
tions where caprice only can raiſe objections, and 
you may then, in the face of the world, vindicate 
your choice. en 
The wiſhes of Cecilia accorded with this advice, 
though the general tenour of Delvile's letter 
gave her little reaſon to expeQ he would fullow 
It. ; | 


- 
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Tu E day paſſed away, and Cecilia had yet writ- 


ten no anſwer ; the evening came and, her reſo- 
lution was yet unfixed. Delvile, at length, was 
again announced ; and though ſhe dreaded truſt- 
ing herſelf to his entreaties, the neceſſity of haſ- 
tening ſome deciſion deterred her from refuſing to 
ſce him. er, 

Mrs. Charlton was with her when he entered 
the room; he attempted at firſt ſome general con- 
verſation, though the anxiety of his mind was 
ſtrongly pictured upon his face. Cecilia endea- 
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voured alſo to talk upon common topics, though 
her evident embarraſſment ſpoke the abſence of her 
thoughts. 

Delvile at length, unable any er to bear ſuſ- 
penſe, turned to Mrs Charlton, and ſaid, Vou 
are probably acquainted, madam, with 'the pur- 
port of the letter I had the honour of ſending to 
Miſs Beverley, this morning ?? | 
Ves, Sir,“ anſwered the old lady, and you 
need - deſire little more than that her opinion of it 
may be as favourable as mine.” 

""Pelvile bowed and thanked her; and Wb 
at Cecilia, to whom he ventured not to ſpeak, he 
perceived in her countenance a mixture of defect. 
on and confuſion, that told him whatever might 
be her opinion, it had by no means encreaſed her 
happineſs. 

* But why, Sir” faid Mrs. Charlton, ſhould 
you be thus ſure of the diſapprobation of your 
friends?) had you not better hear what they ve 
to ſay ?? 

I know, madam, what they have to ſay,” re- 
turred he; * for their language and their principles 
have been invariable from my birth: to apply to 
them, therefore, for a conceſſion which I am cer- 
tain they will not grant, were only a cruel device to 
lay. all my miſery to their account.” 

And if they are fo perverſe, they deſcrve 
from you nothing better,” ſaid Mrs. Charlton 
ſpeak to them, however; you will then have 
done your duty; and if they are obſtinately un- 
juſt, you will have acquired a right to act for 
yourſelf,” 

* To mock their authority,” anſwered DO 
* would be more offenſive than to oppoſe it: 
ſolicit their approbation, and then ad in * 
of it, might juſtly provoke their indignation. 
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; if at laſt Iam obliged to appeal to them, by 
then? deciſion I muſt abide,” 

To this Mrs Charlton could make no anſwer 
and in a few minutes ſhe left the room. 

And is ſuch alſo, ſaid Delvile; © the opinion 
of Miſs Beverley? has ſhe doomed me to be 
wretched, and does ſhe wiſh that doom to be ſign- 
ed by my neareſt friends 

If your friends, Sir,” faid Cecilia, are ſo un- 
doubtedly inflexible, it were madneſs, upen any 
plan, to riſk their diſpleaſure.” 

© To entreaty,” he anſwered, they will be in- 
flexible, but, not to forgiveneſs. My father, though 
baughty, dearly, even paſſionately: loves me; my 
mother, though bigh-ſpirited, is juſt, noble, and 
generous. She is, indeed, the moſt, exalted:of wo- 
men, and her power over my mind I am unaccuſ- 
tomed to reſiſt. Miſs Beverley alone ſeems born 
to be her daughter.— 

No, no,“ interrupted Cecilia,“ as has daughter 
ſhe rejets me! | 
She loves, the adores you !' cried he, warmly ; 
and were I not certain ſhe feels for your excellen- 
cies as. they ought to be felt, my veneration for 
vou bath. ſhould even yet ſpare you my. preſent ſup- 
plication, But you would become, I am certain, 
the firſt bleſſing. of her life ; in you ſhe would be- 
hold all the felicity of her ſon,—his reſtoration to 
health, to his country, to his friends!“ 

8 2 Sir,“ cried Cecilia, with emotion, how 
deep a trench of real miſery do you ſink, in order 
to raiſe this pile of fancied happine ſs. But I will 
not be reſponſible for your offending ſuch a mo- 
ther; ſcarcely can you honour her yourſelf more 
than 1 do; ; and 1 here declare moſt ſolemnly 
— 

0 O ſlopP interrupted Delvile, and. reſ.lve 
not till you have heard me. Would vou, were 
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ſhe no more, were my father alſo no more, would 
you yet perſiſt in refuſing me ?? 8 „ 
Why ſhould you aſk me:?“ ſaid Cecilia, bluſh- 
ing; you would then be your own agent, and. 
perhaps—— _ | | FR | 
She heſitated, and Delvile vehemently exclaim- 
ed, Oh make me not a monſter! force me not 
to deſire the death of the ver beings by whom I 


live! weaken not the bonds of affection by which 


they are endeared to me, and compel me not to 
wiſh them no more as the ſole barriers to my hap- 
pineſs ?? | | 
Heaven forbid?” cried Cecilia; © could I be- 
tieve you ſo impious, I ſhould ſuffer little indeed in 
deſiring your eternal abſence.” 
Why then only upon their extinction muſt I 
reſt my. hope of your favour ? 

© Cecilia, ſtaggered and diſtreſſed by this queſ- 
tion, could make no anſwer. Delyile,, perceiving 
her embarraſſment, redoubled his urgency ; and 
before ſhe had power to recolleft herſelf, ſhe had 


almoſt conſented to his plan, when Henrietta Bel- 


field ruſhing into her memory, ſhe haſtily, exclaim- 
ed, * One doubt there is, which I know not how 
to mention, but. ought to. have cleared up ;—you 
8 acquainted with——you remember Miſs Bel- 
eld?“ | | | 
© Certainly; but what of Miſs Belfield that 
con raiſe a doubt in the mind, of Miſs. Bever- 
+ Fo! 7 | 

Cecilia coloured, and was ſilent. 

* 1s it poſſible,” continued he, © you could ever 
for an inſtant ſuppoſe—but I cannot even name a 
ſuppoſition ſo foreign to all poſſibility. _ 

* She is ſurely very amiable? _ | 

© Yes,” anſwered he, ſhe is innocent, gentle, 
and engaging ; and I heartily wiſh ſhe were in a 
better ſituation.” 


by 
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Did you ever occaſionally, or by any accident, 
correſpond with her?? * 
Never in my life.“ | 

And were not your viſits to the brother ſome 
time. IE, wr 5 | 

© Have a care, interrupted he laughing, © leſt I 
reverſe the queſtion, and aſk if your viſits to the 
ſiſter were not ſometimes for the brother! But 
what does this mean? Could Miſs Beverley ima- 
gine that after knowing her, the Charms of Miſs 
Belfield could put me in any danger?“ 
_ - Cecilia, bound in delicacy and friendſhip not to 
betray the tender and truſting Henrietta, and inter- 
nally ſatisfied of his innocence by his frankneſs, 
evaded any anſwer, and would have done with the 
ſubject; but Delvile, eager wholly to exculpate 
himſelf, though by no means diſpleaſed at an en- 
quiry which ſhewed ſo much intereſt in his affe &t ion, 
continued his explanation. | 

© Miſs Belfield has, I grant, an attraction in the 
ſimplicity. of her manners which charms by its 
ſingularity : her heart too, ſeems all purity, and 
her temper all ſoftneſs. J have not, you find, been 
blind to her merit; on the contrary, I have both 
admired and pitied her. But far indeed is ſhe re- 
moved from all chance of rivalry in my heart! A 
character ſuch as hers for a while is irreſiſtibly al- 
luring; but when its novelty is over, ſimplicity un- 
informed becomes weariſome, and ſoftneſs without 
dignity is too indiſcriminate to give delight. We 
ſigh for entertainment, when cloyed by mere ſweet- 
neſs ;.and heavily drags on the load of life when the 
companion of our ſocial hours wants ſpirit, intelli- 
gence, and cultivation. With Miſs Beverley all 
theſe. NN | 
Talk not of all theſe,” cried Cecilia, © when 
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one ſingle obſtacle has power to render them va- 
lueleſs. 6 


2 But now, cried he, that obſtacle is furmount- 

Surmounted only for a moment! for even in 
your letter this morning you'confeſs the regret with 
which it fills you.” 

And why ſhouldI deceive you ? Why pretend 
to think with pleaſure, or even with indifference, 
of an obſtacle which has had thus long the power 
to make me miſerable ? But where is happineſs 
without alloy? Is perfect bliſs the condition of hu- 
manity ? Oh if we refuſe to taſte it till in its laſt 
Nate of refinement, how ſhall the cup of evil be 2 
ever from our lips?“ 

Ho indeed! ſaid Cecilia, with a ſigh; * the 
regret, I believe, will remain eternally upon your 
mind, and ſhe, perhaps, who ſhould cauſe, might 

ſoon be taught to partake of it. 

Oh Miſs Beverley ! how have I merited this 
ſeverity ? Did I make my propoſals lightly ? Did 
J ſuffer my eagerneſs to conquer my reaſon ? Have 
I not, on the contrary, been ſteady and conſide- 
rate? neither biaſſed by paſſion nor betrayed "y | 
tenderneſs ?? 

* And yet in what,” ſaid Cecilia, © vaults this 
boaſted ſteadineſs? I perceived it indeed, at Det- 
vile- Caſtle, but here 

* The pride of heart which ſupported me 
there,” cried he, will ſupport me no longer 
what ſuſtained my firmneſs, but vour apparent 
ſeverity ? What enabled me to fly you, but your 
invariable coldneſs? The rigour with which 1 
trampled upon my feelings, 1 thought fortitude and 
ſpirit,—but I knew not then the pitying en 
of Cecilia! . 

O chat you knew it not yet! y cried the bluſh- 


ing; © before that fatal accident * thought F 
Vor. I. 8 | 
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me, I believe, in a manner far more hondur- 
— ·³Ü0Ü P. FD Fg 

* Impoſſible ! differently I thought of you, but 
never better, never fo well, as now. I then re- 
preſented you all lovely in beauty, all perfect in 
goodneſs and virtue; but it was virtue in its higheſt 
majeſty, not, as now, blended with the ſofteſt ſen- 
S gr | 22 
4 : Alas! ſaid Cecilia, how the portrait is fad- 
No, it is but more from the life: it is the ſub- 
limity of an angel, mingled with all that is attrac- 
tive in woman, But who is the friend we may 
venture to truſt? To whom may I give my bond? 
and from whom may I receive-a treaſure which 
= the reſt of my life will conſtitute all its felici- 
1 $3 11 | 
| * Where can I,” cried Cecilia, find a friend 
ho, in this critical moment will inſtru&t me how 
to acc??? i 

You will find one,” anſwered he, in your 
own boſom : aſk but yourſelf this plain queſtion; 
will any virtue be offended by your honouring me 
with your hand?“ 7 
© Yes, duty will be offend 
to the will of your parents.“ 

'© But is there no time for emancipation? Am 
Tot I of an age to chuſe for myſelf the partner of 
my life? Will not you in a few days be the un- 
controuled miſtreſs of your aQions ? Are we not 
both independent? Your ample fortune all your 
own, and the eſtates of my father fo entailed they 
muſt unavoidably be mine? | ID 

© And are theſe,” ſaid Cecilia, © conſiderations 
to ſet ns free from our daty ?? | 

No, but they are circumſtances to relieve 1 
from flavery. Let me not offend you if I am ſtil 
more explicit. When no law, human or divine, 


s ſince it is contrary 
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ean be injured by our union, when one motive of 
pride is all that can be oppoſed to a thouſand mo- 
tives of convenience and happineſs, why ſhould we 
both be made unhappy, merely leſt that pride 
ſhould loſe its gratification ?? | 5 

This queſtion, which ſo often and ſo deeply ſhe 
had revolved in her own mind, again ſilenced her; 
and Delvile, with the eagerneſs of approaching 
ſucceſs, redoubled his ſolicitations.“ | 

© Be mine, he cried, * ſweeteſt Cecilia, and all 
will go well. To refer me to my friends is, effec- 
tually, to baniſh me for ever. Spare me, then, 
the unavailing taſk ; and ſave me from the reſiſtleſs 
entreaties of a mother, whoſe every dcſire 1 have 
held ſacred, whoſe wiſh has been my law, and 
whoſe commands I have implicitly, invariably o- 
beyed | Oh generouſly ſave me from the dreadful 
alternative of wounding her maternal heart by a 
peremptory refuſal, or of torturing my own with 
pangs to which it is unequal, by an extorted obe- 
dience l | JD 

Alas l' cried Cecilia, how utterly impoſſible 
I can relieve you l' | 

And why? once mine, irrevocably mine—" 

© No, that would but irritate, —and irritate paſt 
hope of pardon.” 1 . 

Indeed you are miſtaken; to your merit they 
are far from inſenſible, and your fortune is juſt 
what they wiſh. Truſt me, therefore, when 1 
aſſure you that their diſpleaſure, which both re- 
ſpe and juſtice will guard them from ever ſhew- 
ing you, will ſoon die wholly away. I ſpeak not 
merely from my hopes; in judging my own friends, 
I conſider human nature in general. Inevitable 
evils are ever beſt ſupported. It is ſuſpenfe, it is 
hope that makes the food of miſery ; certainty is 
always endured, becauſe known to be paſt amend- 
ment, and felt to give defiance to ſtruggling.” 
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And can you,“ cried Cecilia, with-reaſoning 
fo deſperate be ſatisfied ? 4s 

© In a ſituation ſo extraordinary as ours,” an- 
ſwered he, there is no other. The voice of the 
world at large will be all in our favour. Our union 
neither injures our fortunes, nor taints our morality : 
with the charaQter-of each the other is ſatisfied, 
and both muſt be alike exculpated from mercenary 
views of intereſt, or romantic contempt of poverty; 
what right have we, then, to repine at an objection 
which, however potent, is ſingle ? Surely none. 
Oh if wholly unchecked were the happineſs I now 
Have in view, if no foul ſtorm ſometimes loured 
over the proſpect, and for a moment obſcured its 
brightneſs, how could my heart find room for joy 
ſo ſuperlative? The whole world might riſe againſt 
me as the firſt man in it who had nothing left to 
wiſh! | | 

Cecilia, whoſe own hopes aided this reaſoning, 
found not much to oppoſe it; and with little more 
of entreaty, and ſtill leſs of argument, Delvile at 
length obtained her conſent to his plan. Fearfully, 
indeed, and with unfeigned reluQtance ſhe gave it, 
but it was the only alternative with a ſeparation for 
ever, to which ſhe held not the neceſſity adequate 
to the pain. | | 

The thanks of Delvile were as vehement as had 
been his entreaties, which yet, however, were not 
at an end; the conceſſion ſhe had made was imper- 
FeR, unleſs its performance was immediate, and he 
now endeavoured to prevail with her to be his before 
the expiration of a week. 

Here, however, his taſk ceaſed to be difficult ; 
Cecilia, as ingenuous by nature as ſhe was ho- 
mourable from principle, having once brought her 
mind to conſent to his propoſal, ſought not by 
ſtudied difficulties to enhance the value of her 


r 


compliance; the great point reſolved upon, ſhe 
held all elſe of too little importance for. a conteſt. 
Mrs. Charlton was now. called in, and acquainted 
with the reſult of their conference. Her approba- 
tion by no means followed the ſcheme of privacy; 
| yet ſhe was too much rejoiced in ſeeing her young 
riend near the period of her long ſuſpenſe and un- 
eaſineſs, to oppoſe any plan which might forward 
their termination. | „ 
Delvile then again begged to know what male. 
confident: might be entruſted with their project. 
Mr. Monckton immediately occurred to Cecilia, 
though the certainty of his i}|-will to the cauſe 
made all application to him difagreeable : but his 
long and ſteady friendſhip for her, his readineſs to 
counſel and aſſiſt her, and the promiſes ſhe had oc- 
caſionally made, not to act without His advice, all 
concurred to perſuade her that in a matter of ſuch 
importance, ſhe owed” him her confidence, and 
ſhould be culpable tor proceed without it. Upon 
him, therefore, ſhe fixed; yet finding in herſelf a 
repugnance inſuperable to acquainting him with her 
ſituation, ſhe agreed that Delvile, who inſtantly 
propoſed to be her-meſſenger, ſhould opemto him 
the affair, and prepare him for their meeting. 
Delvile then, rapid in thought, and fertile in 
expedients, with a celerity and vigour which bore 
down all objeQions, arranged the whole conduct 
of the buſineſs. To avoid fuſpicien;- he deter- 
mined inſtantly to quit her, and, as ſoon as he 
nad executed his commiſſion with Mr. Monckton; 
to haſten to London, that the neceſſary prepara- 
tions for their marriage might be made with diſ- 
patch and ſecrecy. He purpoſed, alſo, to find 
out Mr. Belfield, that he might draw up the 
bond with which he meant to entruſt Mr. Monck- 
ton. This meaſure Cecilia would have oppoſed;. 
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but he refuſed to liſten to her. Mrs. Charlton, 


herſelf, though her age and infirmities had long 
confined her to her own houſe, gratified Cecilia 


upon this critical occaſion, with confenting to ac- 


company her to the altar. Mr. Monckton was 
depended upon for giving her away, and a church 
in London was the place appointed for the perfor- 
wance of the ceremony. In three days the princi- 
pal difficulties to the union would be removed by 


Cecilia's coming of age, and in five days it was 


agreed they ſhould actually meet in town. The 
moment they were married, Delvile promiſed to 
ſet off for the caſtle, while in another Chaiſe, Ceci- 


lia returned to Mrs. Charlton's. - 


This fettled, he conjured her to be punQual, 
and earneſtly recommending himſelf to her fidelity 
and affe & ion, he bid her adieu. 


S H A F. V. 
A RETROSPECTION. 


L E F'T now to herſelf, ſenſations unfelt be- 
fore filled the heart of Cecilia. All that had paſſed 
for a while appeared a dream; her ideas were in- 
diſtin, her memory was confuſed, her faculties 
feemed all out of order, and ſhe had but an im- 
perfect conſciouſneſs either of the tranſaction in 
which ſhe had juſt been engaged, or of the pro- 
miſe ſhe had bound herſelf to fulfil: even truth 
from imagination ſhe ſcarcely could ſeparate; all 
was darkneſs and doubt, inquietude and diſor- 
der! | N 

But when at length her recollection more clear- 
ly returned, and her ſituation appeared to her 
ſuch as it really was, diveſted alike of falſe ter» 


— 
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ors or deluſive expectations, ſhe found herſelf ſtill 
further removed from tranquillity. xy. 

Hitherto though no ſtranger to ſorrow, which 
the ficknefs and early loſs of her friends had firſt. 
taught her to feel, and which the fubſequent anxiety 
of her own heart had fince inſtructed her to bear, 
ſhe had yet invariably poſſeſſed the confolation of 

ſelf-approving reflections: but the ſtep ſhe was 
now about to take, all her principles oppofed; it 
terrified her as undutiſul, it ſhocked her as clandeſ- 
tine, and ſcarce was Delvile out of fight, before 
ſhe regretted her confeut to it as the loſs of her ſelf- 
efteem, and believed, even if a reconciliation took 
8 the remembrance of a wilful fault would ſt ill 

llow her, blemiſh in her own eyes the charafter 
ſhe had hoped to ſupport, and be a conſtant alloy 
to her happineſs, by telling her how unworthity 
ſhe had obtained it. | | i 

Where frailty has never been involuntary, nor 
error ſtubborn, where the pride of early integrity 
5 unſubdued, and the firft purity of innocence is 
inviolate, how fearfully delicate, how © tremblingly 
alive,* is the confcience of man! ſtrange, that - 
what in its firſt ſtate is ſo tender, can in its laſt be- 
come callous ! JT; 2 

Compared with the general Tot of human mi- 
ſery, Cecilia had ſuffered nothing; but compared 
with the exaltation of ideal happineſs, ſhe had 
ſuffered much; willingly, however, would ſhe 
again have borne all that had diſtreſſed her, ex- 
perienced the fame painful ſuſpence, endured the 
fame melancholy parting, and gone through the 
ſame cruel taſk of combating inclination with rea- 
fon, to have relieved her virtuous mind from the 
new-born and intolerable terror af canſcientioys re- 
— ee 

The equity of her notions permitted her not 
from the earneſtneſs 2 Delvile's entreaties to 
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draw any palliation for her conſent to his propoſal; 
the was conſcious that but for her own too great 
facility thoſe entreaties would have been ineffectual, 
fince ſhe well knew how little from any other of 
her admirers they would have availed. 
But chiefly her affliction and repentance hung 
upon Mrs. Delvile, whom. ſhe loved, reverenced, 
and honoured, whom ſhe dreaded to offend, and 
who ſhe well knew expected from her even exem- 
plary virtue. Her praiſes, her partiality, her con- 
fidence in her character, which hitherto had been 
her pride, ſhe now only recollected with ſhame 
and with ſadneſs. The terror of the firſt inter- 
view never ceaſed to be preſent to her; the ſhrunk 
even in imagination from her wrath-darting eye, 
ſhe felt ſlung by pointed ſatire, and. ſubdued by, 
cod contempt. | | 
| Yet to diſappoint Devile. ſo late, by forfeiting 
a promiſe ſo poſitively accorded ; to trifle with a. 
man who to her had been uniformly candid, to 
waver when her word: was engaged, and retrat 
when he thought himſelf ſecure, — honour, juſtice 
and ſhame, told her the time was now paſt, 
And yet, is not this,” cried ſhe, * placing no- 
minal before actual evil? Is it not ſtudying ap- 
pearance at the expence of reality? If agreeing 
to wrong is criminal, is not performing it worſe! 
If repentance for ill actions calls for mercy, has 
not repentance for ill intentions a yet higher claim? 
And what repreaches from Delvile can be ſo 
bitter as my own? What ſeparation, what ſorrow, 
what poſſible calamity can hang upon my mind with 
ſuch heavineſs, as the ſenſe ef committing volun- 
tary evil ?? | 8 
This thought ſo much affected her, that, con- 
Fein all regret. either for Delvile or herſelf, 
e reſolved to write to him inſtantly, and ac- 
quaint him of the alteration in her ſentiments. 
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This, however, after having ſo deeply engaged 
herſelf, was by no means eaſy; and many lettefs 
were begun, but not one of them was finiſhed, 
when a ſudden recollection obliged her to give 
over the attempt, — for ſhe knew not whither to 
direct to him. We, ee ee ee | 
In the haſte with which their plan had been 
formed and ſettled, it had never once occurred 
to them that any occaſion for writing was 4500 
to happen. Delvile, indeed, knew that her ad- 
dreſs would ſtill be the ſame; and with regard to 
his own, as his journey to London was to be ſe- 
cret,. he propoſed not to have any fixed habitati- 
on. On the day of their marriage, and not be- 
fore, they had appointed to meet at the houſe of 
Mrs. Roberts, in Fetter-Lane, whence they were 

inſtantly to proceed to church. 7 
She might ſtill, indeed, encloſe a letter for 
him iu one to Mrs. Hill, to be delivered to him 
on the deſtined morning when he called to claim 
her; but to fail him at the laſt moment, when 
Mr. Belfield would have drawn up the bond, 
when a licence was procured, the clergyman wait- 
ing to perform the ceremony, and Delvile with- 
out a ſuſpicion but that the next moment would 
unite them for ever, ſeemed extending prudence 
into treachery, and power into tyranny. Delvile 
had done nothing to merit. ſuch treatment, he 
had practiſed no deceit, he had been guilty of no- 
perfidy, he had opened to her his whole heart, 
and after ſhewing it without any diſguiſe, the 
N had been all her own to accept or refuſe 
m, 6 * * 


A ray of joy now broke its way through the 
gloom of her apprehenſions. Ah! cried ſhe, 
T have not, then, any means to recede ! an un- 
provoked breach of promiſe at the very moment 
deſtined for its performance, would but vary the 


mode of aQing wrong, without approaching. near- 
er to atting right! „ 


This idea for a while not merely calmed but 


delighted her; to be the wife of Delvile ſeemed 
now a matter of neceſſity, and ſhe ſoothed her- 
ſelf with believing that to ſtruggle againſt it were 
Win.. - TOR EY | 

The next morning during breakfaſt Mr. Monck- 
ton arrive. 


Not greater, though winged with joy, had been 
the expedition of Delvile to open to him his plan, 
than was his own, though only goaded by deſpe- 
ration, to make ſome effort with Cecilia for ren- 
diuering it abortive. Nor could all his ſelf-denal, 
the command which he held over his paſſions, nor 
 _ therijgour with which his feelings were made ſub- 


ſervient to his intereſt, in this ſudden hour of trial, 


avail to preſerve his equanimity. The refinements 


of hypocriſy, and the arts of inſinuation, offered 
advantages too diſtant, and exatted attentions too 
ſubtile, for a moment ſoalarming ; thoſe arts and 
thoſe attentions he had already for many years 


pra iced, with an addreſs the moſt maſterly, and 


a diligence the moſt inde fatigable: ſucceſs had of 
late ſeemed to follow his toils : the encreaſing in- 
firmities of his wife, the diſappointment and re- 


tirement of Cecilia, uniting to promiſe him a con- 


eluſion equally ſpeedy and happy; when now, 


by a ſudden and unexpected ſtroke, the ſweet ſo- 


lace of his future cares, the long projected re- 
compence of his paſt ſufferings, was to be ſnatch · 
ed from him for ever, and by one who, compar- 
ed with himſelf, was but the acquaintance of a 
day. kb e 

"A Imoſt wholly off his guard from the ſurpriſe 
and horror of this apprehenſion, he entered the 


room with ſuch an air of kaſte and perturbation, 
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that Mrs, Charlton and her grand-daughters de- 
manded what was the matter. 
I I am come, he anſwered abruptly, yet endea- 
vouring to recollec himſelf, to ſpeak with Miſs 
— upon buſineſs of ſome importance. 
My dear, then,“ ſaid Mrs. Charlton, you had. 
better go with Mr. Monckton into your grefſing- 
room. 8 
Cecilia, deeply bluſhing, aroſe and led the way: 
ſlowly, however, ſhe proceeded, though. ur by 
Mr. Monckton to make ſpeed. Certain, of his diſ- 
approbation, and but doubtfully relipved from her 
own, ſhe dreaded a conference which on his ſides 
ſhe foreſaw, would be all exhortation and reproof, 
and on hers all timidity and ſhame. 
© Good God,“ cried he, Mifs Beverley, what 
is this you have done? bound yourſelf to marry a 
3 deſpiſes, who ſcorns, who refuſes to on 
on | 
g Shocked by this opening, ſhe ſtarted, but could 
make no anſwer. 2 
See you not,” he continued, the indignity 
which is offered you ? Does the looſe, the fim 
veil with which it is covered, hide it from your 
. or diſguiſe it from your delica- 
cy :* | 
9 1 thought not, ol Meant not,” ſaid ſhe, more. 
and more confounded, * to ſubmit to any indig- 
nity, though my pride, in an exigence ſo peculiar, 
may give way; for a while to convenience.“ 
_ * To convenience?” repeated he, to contempt, 
to dexiſion, to inſolence P . | 
O Mr, Monckton ' interrupted Cecilia, make 
* not uſe of ſuch expreſſions l they are too cruel 
for me to hear, and if I thought they were juſt, 
would make me miſerable for life !? 15 
© You are deceived, groſſy deceived,” replicd 
he, if you doubt ther truth for a moment 3 


. 
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they are not, indeed, even decently concealed from 
you; they are glaring as the day, and wilful 
blindnefs can alone obſcure them.” 5 es 

* © I am ſorry, Sir,“ ſaid Cecilia, whoſe confuſion, 
at a charge 170 rough, began now to give way to 
anger, if this is your opinion; and I am ſorry, 
too, for the liberty I have taken in troubling you 
upon ſuch a ſubject. 

An apology ſo full of diſpleaſure inſtantly taught 
Mr. Monckton the error he was committing, and 
checking, therefore, the violence of thoſe emoti- 
ons to which his fudden and deſperate diſappoiut- 
ment gave riſe, and which betrayed him into re- 
proaches ſo unſkilful, he endeavoured to recover 
his accuſtomed equanimity, and aſſuming an air 
of friendly openneſs, faid, © Let me not offend 
you, my dear Miſs Beverley, by a freedom which 
reſults (och a ſolicitude to ſerve you, and which 
the length and intimacy of our acquaintance had, 
1 hoped, long ſince authoriſed. I know not how 
to ſee you on the brink of deſtruction without 
ſpeaking, yet, if you are averſe to my fincerity, 
I will curb it, and bave done.” LEE | 

No, do not have done, cried ſhe, much ſof- 
tened; © your fincerity does me nothing but honour, 
and hitherto, I am ſure, it has done me nothing 
but good. Perhaps I deſerve your utmoſt cen- 
ſure; I feared it, indeed, before you came, and 
ought, therefore, to have better prepared myſelf 
for meeting with it.” e 

This ſpeech compleated Mr. Monckton's ſelf- 
victory; it ſhewed him not only the impropriety of 
His turbulence, but gave him room to hope that a 
mildneſs more crafty would have better ſucceſs. 

Fou cannot but be certain, he anſwered, 
that my zeal proceeds wholly from a deſire to 
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be of uſe to you: my knowledge of the world 
might poſſibly, 1 thought, aſſiſt your inexperi- 
ence, and the diſintereſtedneſs of my regard, might 
enable me to» fee and to point out the dangers 
to which you are expoſed, from artifice and du- 
plicity in thoſe who have other purpoſes, to anſwer; 
than what ſimply belong to. your welfare“. 
Neither artiſice nor duplicity,* cried Cecilia, 
jealous for the honour: of Delvile, has been 
practiced againſt me. Argument, and: not per- 
ſuaſion determined me, and if E-have done wrong 
— thoſe who prompted me have erred as unwit- 
tingly. as myſelf.” 85 n e 
' © You are too generous, to perceive the differ- 
ence, or you would find _— leſs alike. If, 
however, my plainneſs will not offend you, before 
it is quite too late, I will point out to you a few 
of the evils.— for there are ſome IL cannot even 
mention, which at this inſtant do not merely threat- 
an, but await you.“ e ene 16 Rr 

Cecilia ſtarted at this terrifying offer, and afraid 
to accept, yet aſhamed to refuſe it, hung back ir- 
ve ſolute. . | | 
'I ſee,? ſaid Monckton;. after a pauſe of ſome 
continuance, * your determination admits no ap- 
peal. "The conſequence muſt, indeed, be all your 
own, but I am greatly grieved to find how little 
you are aware of its feriouſneſs, Hereafter 
you will wiſh, perhaps, that the friend of, your 
earlieſt youth had been permitted to adviſe you ;. 
at preſent you only think him officious and im- 
pertinent, and therefore he can do nothing you 
will be ſo likely to approve as quitting you. 1 
wiſh you, then, greater happineſs than ſeems pre- 
pared to follow you, and a counſellor more -proſ- 
perous in offering his aſſiſtance” — — 

He would then have taken his leave: but Ceci- 
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lia called out,, Oh, Mr, Monckton ! do you 
then ive me up?” 

Not unleſs you wiſh it. 5 | 

„Alas, I know not what to wiſh except in- 
deed, the reſtoration of that ſecurity from ſelf- 
blame, which till yeſterday, even in the midſt of 
diſappointment, quieted and conſoled me. 

Are you then, ſenſible you have gone wrong, 
re ſolute not to turn back?“ 

Could I telt, could I ſee,” cried ſhe, with 
energy, which way I ought to turn, not a mo- 
ment would I he ſitate how to act 1 my heart ſhould. 
have no power, my happineſs no choice, I would 
recover my own eſteem by any ſacrifice that could 
be made? 

What then can poſſibly be your doubt ? To 
be as you were yeſterday, that is wanting but 
your own inclination?” _ 

- * Every thing is wanting; right, honour, firm- 
neſs, all by which the juſt are bound, and all 
which the conſcientious hold facred l 

* Theſe ſcruples are merely romantic; your 
own good ſenſe, had it fairer play, would contemn 
them ; but itis warped at nn by prejudice and 

ſeſſion. 

* Noindeed,” cried ſhe, colouring at the charge, 
© 1 may have entered too precipitately into an en- 
gagement I ought to have avoided, but it is weak- 
neſs of judgment, not of heart, that diſables me 
from retrieving my error. 

© Yet you will neither hear whitherit may 
lead you, nor which way you may mee from 

2» 

Ves, Sir, cried ſhe, trembliog, I am now 
ready to hear both.? 

* Briefly, then, I will tell you. It will lead 

you into a family of which every individual will 


diſdain you; it will make you inmate of an houſe 
of which no other inmate will aſſociate with you; 
you will be inſulted as an inferior, and reproach- 
ed as an intruder ; your birth will be a ſubje@ of 
ridicule, and your whole race only named with de- 
riſion: and while the elders of the proud caſtle 
treat you with open contempt, the man for whom 
you ſuffer will not dare to ſupport you.” | 
, . Nees | impoſſible ' cried Cecilia, with 
the moſt angry emotion; this whole repreſen- 
tation is exaggerated, and the latter part is utterly 
without foundation.? = 
© The latter part,' ſaid Mr. Monckton, is of 
all other the leaſt diſputable : the man who now 
dares not own, will then never venture to defend 
you. On the contrary, to make peace for him- 
Telf, he will be the firſt to negle& you. The 
ruined eſtate of his anceſtors will be repaired by 
your fortune, while the name which you 
into his family will be conſtantly reſented as an 
injury: you will thus be plundered though you 
are ſcorned, and told to conſider yourſelf ho- 
noured that they condeſcend to' make uſe of you! 
nor here reſts the evil of a forced conneQion 
with ſo much arrogance,—eyen your children, 
12 you have any, will be, educated to deſpiſe 
ou!' 5 | | 
x Dreadful and horrible l' cried Cecilia I 


proſpet have you opencd to my view P ORD 

Fly from it, then, while it is yet in your 
power. Ihen two paths are before you, chuſe 
not that which leads to deſtruction; ſend inſtant» 
ly after Delvile, and tell him you have recovered 
your ſenſes.” | e ex 

© I would long ſince have ſent,. -I wanted not 
a repreſentation ſuch as this,-but I know not 
how to direct to him, nor whither be is gone. 
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All art and baſeneſs to prevent your recanta⸗ 


tion! 


No, Sir, no,” cried ſhe with quickneſs; 
© whatever may be the truth of your painting in 
general, all that concerns — 1 
Aſnamed of the vindication ſhe intended, which 
yet in her own mind was firm and animated, ſhe 
ſtopt, and left the ſentence unfiniſhed. 

In what place were you to meet?” ſaid Mr. 
Monckton; you can at leaſt ſend to him there. 

We were only to have met,” anſwered ſhe, in 
much confuſion. * at the laſt moment,—and that 
would be too late—it' would be too I could 
not, without ſome previous notice, break a pro- 
miſe which I gave without any reſtriftion.? 

Is this your only objeQtion ?? 


Iltis: but it is one which I cannot conquer.“ 


© Then you would give up this il-boding con- 
nection, but from notions of delicaey with regard 
to the time?? 

Indeed I meant it, before you came.“ | 
© I, then, will obviate this objection: give me 
but the commiſſion, either verbally or in writing, 
and I will undertake to find him out, and deliver 

it before night.“ | 
Cecilia, little expecting this offer, turned ex- 
tremely pale, and after pauſing ſome moments, 


faid in a faultering voice, What then, Sir, is 


your advice, in what manner — 


I will ſay to him all that is neceſſary; truſt 
the matter with me.“ | 
No, —he deſerves, at leaſt an apology from 
myſelf, though how to make it — 

She ſtopt, ſhe heſitated, ſhe went out of the 
room for pen and ink, ſhe returned without them, 
and the agitation of her mind every inſtant en- 
creaſing, ſhe begged him, ina faint voice, to ex- 
cuſe her while ſhe conſulted with Mrs. Charlton, 
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and promiſing to wait upon him again, was hur- 
rying away. | | 
Mr. Monckton, however, ſaw. too great danger 
in ſo much emotion to truſt her out of his fight: 
he told her, therefore, that ſhe would only in- 
creaſe her perplexity, without reaping any advan- 
tage, by an application to Mrs. Charlton, and: 
that if ſhe was really ſincere in wiſhing to recede, 
there was not a moment to be loſt, and Delvile 
ſhould immediately be purſued. 

Cecilia, ſenſible of the truth of this ſpeech, 
and once more recolleQing the unaffected earneſt- 
neſs with which but an. hour or two before, ſne 
had herſelf deſired. to renounce this engagement, 
now ſummoned her utmoſt courage to her aid, 
and, after a ſhort, but painful ſtruggle, determin- 
ed. to ac; conſiſtently with her profeſſions and her 
charaQer, and, by one great and final effort, to- 
conclude all her doubts, and try to ſilence even- 
her regret, by completing the triumph of fortitude- 
over inclination. | . 

She, called, therefore, for pen and ink, and 
without venturing herſelf from the room, wrote 
the following letter.. web | 


To. MorTIMER DELVILE, Eſq, 


Accuſe me ngt of caprice,. and pardon my ir-- 
reſolution, when you find me ſhrinking with ter- 
ror from the promiſe I have made, and no longer 
either able cor willing. to perform. it. The re- 
proaches of your family. I ſhould very ill endure ;. 
but the reproaches of my own. heart for an action 
can neither approve nor defend, would be ſtill. 
more — — With ſuch a weight upon the 
mind, length of life would be burthenſome; with 
a ſenſation of guilt early death would be terrific! 
Theſe being my notions of the engagement into. 
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which we have entered, you cannot wonder, and 
you have (tilt leſs reaſon to repine, that dare not 
| fulfil it. Alas; where would be your chance of 
happineſs with one who in the very act of becom- 
ing yours would forfeit her own! 

I bluſh at this tardy recantation, and I grieve 
at the diſappointment it may occaſion you: but 1 
have yielded to theexhortations of an inward mo- 
nitor, who is never to be negleQed with impuni- 
ty. Conſult him yourſelf; and I fhall need no 
other advycate. | 

Adieu, and may all felicity attend you! if to 
hear of the almoſt total privation of mine, wilt 
mitigate the refentment with which you will pro- 
bably read this letter, it may be mitigated but too- 
eaſily! Yet my conſent to a clandeftine action 
ſhall never be repented; and though I confeſs to 
8 | am not happy, I fokmnly . my reſo- 
ution is unalterable. A little refleQion will tell 
you I am right, though a great deal of lenity 
way ſcarce ſuffice to make you pardon my being 
right no ſooner, 

| C. B. 


This letter, which with trembling haſte, re- 
ſulting from a fear of her own ſteadineſs, ſhe folded 
and ſealed, Mr. Monckton, from the ſame appre- 
henſion, yet more eagerly received, and ſcarce 
waiting to bid her good morning, mounted his horſe 
and purſued his way to London. 8 815 

Cecilia returned to Mrs. Charlton, to acquaint 
her with what bad paffed: and notwithſtanding 
the ſorrow ſhe felt in apparently injuring the man 
whom in the whole world ſhe moſt wiſhed to 
oblige, ſhe yet found a ſatisfaction in the ſacrifice 
ſhe had made, that recompenſed her for much of 
her ſufferings, and ſoothed her into ſomething 
like tranquillity ; the true power of virtue ſhe had 
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ſcaree experienced before, for ſne found it a reſource 
againſt the cruelleſt de je ction, and a fupporter in 
the bittereſt diſappointment. g 


THA FP. VIII. 
AN EMBARRASSMENT. 


Ty E day paſſed on without any intelligence; 
the next day, alſo, paſſed in the ſame manner, and 
on the third; which was her birth day, Cecilia be- 
came of age. ER 

The preparations which had long been making 
among her tenants to celebrate this event, Cecilia 
appeared to take ſome thare, and endeavoured to 
find ſome pleaſure in. She gave a publie dinner 
to all who were willing to partake of it, ſhe pro- 
miſed redreſs to thoſe who complained of hard 
uſage, ſhe pardoned many debts, and diſtributed 
money, food, and cleathing to the poor. Theſe 
benevolent occupations made time ſeem leſs heavy, 
and while they freed her from ſolitude, diverted her 
ſuſpenſe. She ſtill, however, continued at the houſe 
of Mrs. Charlton, the workmen having diſappointed 
her in finiſhing her own. ap Pt Lb 
But, in defiance of her utmoſt exertion, to- 
| wards the evening of this day the uneafineſs of 
her uncertainty grew almoſt intolerable. The 
next morning ſhe had promiſed Delvile to ſet ont 
for London, and he expected the morning after 
to claim her for his wife: yet Mr. Monckton nei- 
ther ſent or came, and ſhe knew not if her letter 
was delivered, or if ſtill he was unprepared for 
the diſappointment by which he was awaited. A 
ſecret regret for the unhappineſs ſhe muſt occaſi- 
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on him, which ſilently yet powerfully reproached 
her, ſtole faſt upon her mind, and poiſoned its 
tranquillity ;, for though her opinion was invaria- 
ble in holding his propoſal to be wrong, ſhe 
thought too highly of his character to believe he 
would have made it but from a miſtaken notion it 
was right. She painted him, therefore, to her- 
ſeif, as glowing with indignation, accuſing her of 
inconſiſtency, and perhaps ſuſpecting Her of co- 
quetry, and imputing her change of conduct ta 
motives the moſt triffing and narrow, till with te- 
ſentment and diſdain, he drove her wholly from. 
his thoughts. | WF i 

In a few minutes, however, the picture was re- 
verſed; Delvile no more appeared ſtorming nor 
unreaſonable z his face wore an aſpect of ſorrow, 
and his brow was clouded with diſappointment; 
he forebore to reproach her, but the look which 
her imagination delineated was more piercing than 
words of the ſevereſt import. 

Theſe images purſued and tormented her, drew 
tears from. her eyes, and loaded. her heart with 
anguiſh, Yet, when ſhe recollected that her 
conduct had had in view a higher motive than 
pleaſing Delvile,. ſhe felt that it ought to offer her 
a. higher ſatisfaction: ſhe tried. therefore, to re- 
vive her ſpirits, by reflecting upon her integrity, 
and refuſed. all indulgence to this enervating ſadneſs, 
beyond what the weakneſs of human nature demands, 
as ſome relief to its ſufferings upon every freſh at- 
tack of miſery. | | 
A conduct ſuch-as this, was the beſt antidote 
againſt affliction, whoſe arrows are never with fo 
little difficulty repelled, as when they light upon a 
conſcience which no ſelf-reproach has laid bare to 
their malignancy, | 
Before fx, o'clock. the next morning, her maid 
came to her bedſide with the following letter 


— 
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which the told her had been brought by an ex- 
preſs | a T6 df 


To Miss BEVERLEX. 

May this letter, with one only from Delvile- 
Caſtle, be the laſt that /, Beverley may ever 
receive | | 1 

Vet ſweet to me as is that hope, I write in the 
utmoſt uneafineſs; I have juſt heard that a gen- 
tleman, whom, by the deſcription that is given 
of him, I imagine is Mr. Monckton, has been in 
ſearch of me, with a letter which he was anxious 
to deliver immediately. | dere 
Perhaps this letter is from Miſs Beverley, per- 
haps it contains directions which ought inftantly 
to be followed: could I divine what they are, with 
what eagerneſs would I ſtudy to anticipate their 
execution ! It will not, I hope, be too late to re- 
ceive them on Saturday, when her power over 
my actions will be confirmed, and when every 
wiſh ſhe will communicate, ſhall be gratefully, 
Joyfully, and with delight fulfilled. - LEES 

I have fought Belfield in vain ; he has left Lord 
Vannelt, and no one knows whither he is gone. 
I have been obliged, therefore, to truſt a ſtranger 
to draw up the bond ; but heis a manof good cha- 
racter, and the time of ſecreſy will be too ſhort to 
pu his diſcretion in much danger. To-morrow, 

riday, I fhall ſpend ſolely in endeavouring to diſ- 
cover Mr. Monckton; I have leiſure ſufficient for 
the ſearch, ſince ſo proſperous has been my dili- 
gence, that every thing is prepared. | 

I have ſeen ſome lodgings in Pall- mall, which I 
think are commodious and will ſuit you: ſend a 
ſervant, therefore, before you to ſecure them. 
Tf upon your arrival I ſhould venture to meet you 
there, be not, I beſeeeh you, offended or alarmed ; 
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I ſhall take every poſſible precaution neither to be 
known nor ſeen, and I will ſtay with you only 
three minutes. The meſſenger who carries this 
is ignorant from whom it comes, for I fear his 
repeating my name among your ſervants, and he 
could ſcarce return to me with an anſwer before 
you will yourſelf be in town. Yes; lovelieſt Ce- 
Cilia !- at the very moment you receive this letter, 
the chaiſe will, 1 flatter myſelf, be at the door, 
which is to bring to me a treaſure that will enrich 
every future hour of my life! And Oh, as to me 
it will be exhauſtlefs, may but its ſweet diſpenſer 
experience ſome ſhare of Ge happineſs ſhe beſtows, 
and then what, ſave her own purity, will be fo 
perfect, fo unſullied, as the felicity of her 
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The perturbation of Cecilia upon reading this 
letter was unſpeakable: Mr. Monckton, ſhe found 
had. been wholly unſucceſsful, all her heroiſm had 
anſwered no purpoſe, and the tranſaction was as 
backward as before ſhe had exerted it. | 
She was now therefore, called upon to think 
and act entirely for herſelf. Her opinion was ſtill 
the ſame, nor did her reſolution waver, yet how 
to put it in execution ſhe could not diſcern. 

To write to him was impoſſible, ſince ſhe was 
ignorant where he was to be found; to diſap- 
point him at the laſt moment ſhe could not re- 
ſolve, ſince ſuch a conduct appeared to her un- 
feeling and unjuſtifiable: for a few inſtants ſhe 
thought of having him waited for at night in 
London, with a letter; but the danger of en- 
truſting any one with ſuch a commiſſion, and the 
uncertainty of finding him, ſhould he diſguiſe 
himſelf, made the ſucceſs of this ſcheme too pre- 
carious for trial, | | 
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One expedient alone occurred to her, which, 
though ſhe felt to be hazardous, ſhe believed was 
without any alter native: this was no other than 
haſtening to London . herſelf, conſenting to the 
interview he had propoſed in Pall-mall, and then, 
by ſtrongly ſtating her objections, and confeſſing 
the grief they occaſioned her, to pique at once 
his generoſity and his pride upon releaſing her 
himſelf. from the engagement into. which ſhe had 
entered. | 4 Th 

She had no time to deliberate : her plan, there- 
fore, was decided almoſt as ſoon as formed, and 
every moment being precious, ſhe was obliged to 
awaken Mrs. Charlton, and communicate to her 
at once the letter from Delvile, and the new re- 
ſolut ion ſhe had taken. | | | 
Mrs Charlton, having no object in view but 
the happineſs of her young friend, with a facility 
that looked not for ale and ſcarce faw 
them when preſented, agreed to the expedition, 
and kindly conſented to accompany her to London ; 
for Cecilia, however concerned to hurry and fa- 
tigue her, was too anxious for the ſanction of her 
preſence, to heſitate in ſoliciting it. 

A chaiſe, therefore, was ordered: and with 
Poſt-horſes for ſpeed, and two fervants on horſe- 
back, the moment Mrs. Charlton was ready, they 
ſet out on their Journey. . 

Scarce had they proceeded two miles on their 
way, when they were met by Mx Monckton, who 
was haſtening to their houſe. ' | 

 Amazed and alarmed at a ſight ſo unexpected, 
He ſtopt the chaiſe to enquire whither they were 
going. | I | 
N Cecilia, without anſwering, alked if her letter 
had not yet been received? F, 

I could not,” faid Mr. Monckton, deliver it 
to a man who was not to be found: I was this 
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moment coming to acquaint you how vainly I had 
_ him: but ſtill that your journey is unne- 
ceſſary unleſs voluntary, ſince I have left it at the 
houfe where you told me you ſhould meet to mor- 
Tow morning, and where he muſt thenunavoidably 
receive it. | | 

© Indeed, Sir,“ cried Cecilia, to-morrow mor- 
ning will be too late,—in conſcience, in juſtice, 
and even in decency too late! I muſt, therefore, 
go to town; yet I go not, believe me, in oppoſitt- 
on to your injunctions, but to enable myſelf, with- 
out treachery or diſhonour, to fulfil them.“ 

Mr. Monckton, aghaſt and confounded, made 
not auy anſwer, till Cecilia gave orders to the po- 
ſtilion to drive on: he then haſtily called to ſtop 
him, and began the warmeſt expoſtulations; but 
Cecilia, firm when ſhe believed herſelf right: tho 
wavering when fearful ſhe was wrong, told him 
it was now too late to change her plan, aad re- 
peating her orders to the poſtilion, left him to his 
. own reflections: grieved herſelf to reject his coun- 
ſel, yet too intently occupied by her own affairs 
and deſigns, to think long of any other. 


C H A P. IX. 


A TONNE N x. 
Ar. — ber ſtopt for dimmer; Mrs. Charl- 


ton being too much fatigued to go on without ſome 
reſt, though the haſte of Cecilia to meet Deivile 
time enough for new arranging their affairs, mad: 


1 every moment that was ſpent upon the 
road. | 
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Their meal was not long, and they were return- 
ing to their chaiſe, when they were ſuddenly en- 
countered by Mr. Morrice, who was juſt alighted 
from his horſe. F 7 
He congratulated himſelf upon the happineſs of 
meeting them with the air of a man who nothing 
doubted that happineſs being mutual; then haſten- 
ing to ſpeak of the Grove, I could hardly,” he 
cried, © get away; my friend Monckton won't 
know what to do without me, for I,ady Margaret, 
pcor old ſoul, is in a ſhocking bad way indeed 3 
there's hardly any ſtaying in the room with her; 
her breathing is juſt like the fronting of a hog, 
She can't poſlibly laſt long, for ſhe's quite upon her 
laſt legs, and tumbles about ſo when ſhe walks as 
lone, one would ſwear ſhe was drunk? : 
II you take infirmity,” ſaid Mrs. Charlton, 
who was now helped into the chaiſe, * for, in- 
282 you muſt ſuppoſe no old perſon ſo- 
er.“ 05 11 N 4 1 4:41 
© Vaſtly well ſaid, ma' am, cried he; I really 
forgot your being an old lady yourſelf, or I ſhould 
not have made the obſeryation. . However, as to 
poor Lady Margaret, ſhe may do as well as ever 
by and by, for ſhe has an excellent conſtitution, 
and I ſuppoſe ſhe has been hardly any better than 
ſhe is now theſe forty years, for j remember when 
I was quite a boy hearing her called a limping old 
puddle ? | 5 mg 
© Well, we'll diſcuſs this matter, if you pleaſe,” 
ſaid Cecilia, ſome other time.“ And ordered the 
poſtillion to drive on. But before they came to 
their next ſtage, Morrice having changed his 
horſe, joined them, and rode on by their fide, 
begging them to obſerve what haſte he had made 


0 purpoſe to have the pleaſure of eſcorting 
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T bis forwardneſs was very offenſive to Mrs: 
Charlton, whoſe years and character had long pro- 
cured her more deference and reſpect: but Cecilia, 
anxious only to haſten her journey, was indifferent 
to every thing, ſave what retarded. it. 

At theſame' inn they both again changed horſes, 
and he ſtill continued riding with them, and occa- 
fionally talking, till they were within twenty miles 
of London, when a diſturbar.ce upon the road ex- 
citing his curioſity, he haſtily rode away from them 
to enquire into its cauſe. | 

| 'Upon coming up to the place whence it proceed- 
ed, they ſaw a party of gentlemen on horſe-back, 
ſurrounding a chaiſe which had been juſt overturn- 
ed; and while the confuſion in the road obliged the 
poſtillion to ſtop, ' Cecilia heard a/lady*s voice ex- 
claiming, * I declare, | dare ſay I am killed!“ and 
inſtantly recolleQing Miſs Larolles, the fear of diſ- 
covery and delay made her deſire the man to drive 
on with all ſpeed. He was preparing to obey her, 
but Morrice, galloping after them, called out, 

* Miſs Beverley, one of the ladies that has been 
overturned, is an acquaintance of yours, [ 
uſed to ſee her with you at Mrs. HarrePs. 

Did you? ſaid Cecilia, much diſconcerted, I 
hope ſhe is not hurt?“ : 

No, not at all; but the lady with her is bruiſed 
to death; won't you come and ſee her?“ 

© lam too much in haſte at preſent, —and I can 
do them no good; but Mrs. Charlton, I am 
ſure will ſpare her ſervant, if he can be of any 
uſe.” 

O but the young lady wants to ſpeak to you; 
ſhe is coming up to the chaiſe as faſt as ever ſhe 
an.“ 3 


And how ſhould ſhe know me? cried Ceoi- 
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lia, with much ſurpriſe z © I am ſure ſhe could not 
ſee me.” 


O, I told her,“ anſwered Morrice, with a nod 


of ſelf-· approbation for what he had done, I told 


her it was you, for I knew I could ſoon overtake 
du.“ + | 
Diſpleaſure at this officiouſneſs was unavailing, 

for looking out of the window, ſhe perceived Miſs 


Larolles, followed by half her party, not three 
paces from the chaiſe. | | 


O my dear creature,” ſhe called out, what a 


terrible accident! I aſſure you I am ſo monſtrouf 
frightened you've no idea. It's the luckieſt thing 
in the world that you were going this way. Ne- 
yer any thing happened ſo exceſhvely provoking z 
you've no notion what a fall we've had. It's horrid 
ſhocking, I afſure you. How have you been all 
this time? You cannot conceive how glad I am 
to ſee you.“ 5 | | 
And te which will Miſs Beverley anſwer firſt,” 
eried a voice which announced Mr. Goſport, the 
joy or the ſorrow ? For ſo adroitly are they blend- 
ed, that a common auditor could with difficulty 
decide whether condolence, or congratulation 
ſhould have the precedence.“ 

* How can you be ſo exceſſive horrid,* eried 
Miſs Larolles, © to talk of congratulation, when 


one's in ſuch a ſhocking panic that one does not 
know if one's dead or alive!” 


Dead, then, for any wager,” returned he, if 


we may judge by our ſtillneſs.” 

Il I defire now, you won't begin joking,” cried 
ſhe, © for I aſſure you it is an exceſſive ſerious affair. 
was never ſo rejoiced in my life as when I found [ 


was not killed. Pve been ſo ſqueezed you've no 


notion. I thought for a full hour I had broke both 
my arms. | | 
| | P 2 
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* And my heart at the ſame time,“ ſaid Mr. 
Goſport; © I hope you did not imagine that the 
leaſt fragile of the three ?: 

All our hearts, give me leave to add,“ ſaid 
Captain Areſby=——juſt then advancing, all our 
hearts muſt have been abim#s, by the indiſpoſi- 
tion of Miſs Larolles, had not their doom been 
| Py revoked by the ſight of Miſs Bever- 
if Well, this is exceſſive odd,” cried Miſs La- 
rolles, © that every body ſhould run away ſo from 
poor Mrs, Mears; ſhe'll be ſo affronted you've no 
idea. Ithought, Captain Areſby, you would have 
ſtayed to take care of her.“ F< 
I'll run and ſee how ſhe is myſelf,” cried Mor- 
Tice, and away he gallopped. | 

Really ma'am,” ſaid the Captain, © I am 
quite ar q 6rd to have failed in any of my de- 
wgirs; but I make it a principle to be a mere look- 
er on upon theſe occaſions, leſt I ſhould be ſo un- 
| happy as to commit any faux pas by too much 
empreſſement. 

An admirable caution!* ſaid Mr. Goſport, 
© and, to ſo ardent a-temper, a neceſſary check! 

Cecilia, whom the ſurpriſe and vexation of ſo 
unſeaſonable a meeting, when ſhe particularly wiſh- 
ed to have eſcaped all notice, had hitherto kept 
in painful ſilence, began now to recover ſome pre- 
ſence of mind; and making her compliments to 
Miſs Larolles and Mr. Goſport, with a flight bow 
to the Captain, ſhe apologized for herring wt, 
dut told them ſhe had an engagement in London 


which could not be deferred, and was then giving 
orders to the poſtillion to drive on, when Morrice 
returning full ſpeed, called out, The poor lady's 
{ bad ſhe is not able to ſtir a ſtep ; ſhe can't put 
a foot to the ground, and ſhe ſays ſhe's quite 
black and blue; ſol told her | was fure Miſs Bever- 
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ſey would not refuſe to make room for her in her 
chaiſe, till the other can be put to rights; and ſhe 
Tays ſhe ſhall take it as a great favour. Here, poſ- 
tillion, a little more to the right! come la ies and 
gentlemen, get out of the way.” 

This impertinence, however extraordinary, Ce- 
cilia could not oppoſe; for Mrs. Charlton, ever 
compaſſionate and complying where there was an 


appearance of diſtreſs, inſtantly ſeconded. the pro- 


ſal: the chaiſe, therefore, was turned back, and 
ſhe was obliged to offer a place in it to Mrs. Mears, 
who, though more frightened than- hurt, readily 
accepted it, notwithſtanding, to make way ſor her 
without incommoding Mrs. Charlton, ſhe was 
forced to get out herſelf. 
She failed not, however, to defire that all poſſi- 
ble expedition might be uſed in refitting the other 
chaiſe for their reception; and all the gentlemen 
but one, diſmounted their horſes, in order to aſſiſt, 
or ſeem to aſſiſt in getting it ready. 

The only unconceraed ſpectator in the midſt of 


the apparent general büſtle, was Mr. Meadows; 


who viewed all that paſſed without troubling him- 
ſelf to interfere, and with an air of the moſt evi- 
dent careleſſneſs, whether matters went well or 


' . 


r 

Mifs Larolles, now returning to the ſeene of 
action, ſaddenly fereamed out, O dear, where's 
my-little dog I never thought of him, I declare! 
L love him better than any. thing in the world. I 
would not have him hurt for an hundred thouſand 
pounds. Lord, where is he?” | 

Cruſhed or ſuffocated in the overturn, no doubt,“ 
ſaid Mr, Goſport; but as you-muſt have been his 
executioner, what'ſofter death could he die? If 
you will yourſelf infli@the puniſhment, E will ſub- 
mit to the ſame fate. , 
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| © Lord, how you love to plague one !* cried ſhe: 
and then enquired among the Grennts what was be- 
come of her dog. The poor little animal, forgot- 
ten by it's miſtreſs, and diſregarded by all others, 
was now diſcovered by its yelping ; and ſoon found 
to have been the moſt material ſufferer by 
the overturn, one of its fore legs being bro- 
ken. | | 

Could ſcreams or lamentations, reproaches to the 
fervants, or complaints againſt the Deſtiuies, have 
abated his pain, or made a callus of the fracture, 
but ſhort would have been the duration of his miſe- 
ry; for neither words were ſaved, nor lungs were 
ſpared, the very air was rent with cries, and all 
preſent were upbraided as if accomplices in the 
diſaſter. 

The Poſtillien, at length, interrupted this voci- 
feration, with news that the chaiſe was again fit 
for uſe; and Cecilia, eager to be gone, * 
him little regarded, repeated what he had ſaid to 
Als Larolles. 8 FA 

* Thechaiſe ?? cried fhe, © why you don't ſup- 
poſe Vll ever get into that horrid chaiſe any more? 
I do aſſure you I would not upon any account.” 
Not get into it?“ ſaid Cecilia, for what pur- 
poſe, then, have we all waited till it was my 4 
O, I declare I would not go into it for forty 
thouſand worlds. I would rather walk to an inn, 
if it's a hundred and fifty miles off 

© But as it happens,“ ſaid Mr. Goſport, to be 
only ſeven miles, I fancy you will condeſcend to 
ride. | 

© Seven miles! Lord, how ſhocking ! you fright- 
en me ſo you've no idea. Poor Mis. Mears! 
She'll have to go quite alone. I dare ſay the chaiſe 
will be down fifty times by the way. Ten to one 
but ſhe breaks her neck | only conceive how hor- 
rid! „Laſſure you I am exceſſive glad I am cut 
of it. | N 
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Very friendly, indeed ſaid Mr. Goſport, 
Mrs. Mears, then, may break her boncs at = 
fciſure l 

Mrs. Mears, however, when applied to, pro⸗ 
felled an equal averſion to the carriage in which ſhe 
had been ſo unfortunate, and deelared ſhe would 
1ather walk than return-to it, though one of her 
—_— was already ſv ſwelled that ſhe could hardly 

and. 

Why then the beſt way, ladies,” eried Mor- 
rice, with the look of a man happy in vanquiſhing 
all diſficulties, will be for Mrs. Charlton, and that 
poor lady with the bruiſes, to go together in that 
ſound chaiſe, and then for us gentkmen to eſcort 
this young lady and Miſs Beverley on foot till we 
all come to the next inn. Miſs Beverley, I know, 
is an excellent walker, for L have heard We. 
Monckton ſay ſo. 

Cecilia, though in the utmoſt conſternation at a 
propoſal, which muſt ſo long retard a journey ſhe 
had ſo many reaſons to wiſh haftened, knew not 
how either in deeency or humanity to oppoſe it: 
and the fear of raiſing ſuſpicion from a conſciouſ- 
neſs how much there was to ſuſpe&, forced her 
to curb her impatience, and reduced her even to 
repeat the offer which Morrice had made, though 
ſhe could ſcarce look at him for anger at his un- 
ſcaſonable forwardneſs. 

No voice diſſenting, the troop began to be 
formed. 'The Foot conſiſted of the two young 
ladies and Mr. Goſport, who alighted to walk with 
Cecilia; the Cavalry of Mr. Meadows, the Cap- 
tain, and Morrice, who walked their horſes a foot 
pace, while the reſt of the party rode on with the 
chaiſe, as attendants upon Mrs. Mears. 

Juſt before they ſet off, Mr. Meadows, riding 
negligently up to the carriage, exerted himſelf ſa 
* as to ſay to Mrs. Mears, © Are you hurt, 
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ma'am ?* and at the ſame inſtant, ſeeming to re- 
collect Cecilia, he turned about, and yawning 
while he touthed his hat, ſaid, © O, how d'ye do, 
ma' am? and then, without waiting an anſwer to 
either of his queſtions, flapped it over his eyes 
and joined the cavalcade, though without appear- 
ing to have any eonſei oufneſs that he belonged to 
Cecilia would moſt gladly have uſed the rejected 
ehaiſe herſelf, but could not make fuch-a propoſal 
to Mrs. Charlton, who. was paſt the age and the 
courage for even any appearance of enterprize. 
Upon enquiry, however, ſhe had the ſatis faction to 
Hear that the diſtance to the next ſtage was but two 
miles, though multiplied to ſeven by the malice of 
Mr. Goſport. | 
Miſs Larolles carried her kitle dog in her arms, 
declaring ſhe would never more truſt him a mo- 
ment away from her. She acquainted Cecilia that 
the had been for ſome time upon a viſit to Mrs. 
Mears, who, with the reſt of the party, had ta- 
ken her to ſee— houſe and gardens, where 
they had made an early dinner, from which they 
mas juſt returning home when the chaife broke 
own. 
She then proceeded, with her uſual volubility, 
to relate the little nothings. that had paſſed ſince 
the winter, flying from ſubje@ to ſubject, with no 
meaning but to be heard, and no wiſh but to talk; 
ever rapid in fpeech, though minute in detail. This 
Joquacity met not with any interruption, ſave now 
and then a ſarcaſtic remark from Mr, Goſport; 
for Cecilia was too much occupied by her own 
affairs, to anſwer or liſten to ſuch unintereſting 
diſcourfe, © © 
Her filence, however, was at length forcibly 
broken; Mr. Goſport, taking advantage of the 
Gr moment Mifs Larolles ſtopt for breath, ſaid, 
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© Pray what carries you to town, Miſs Beverley, at 
this time of the year ?? | 

Cecilia, whoſe thoughts had been wholly em- 
ployed upon what would paſs at her approaching 
meeting with Delvile, was ſo entirely unprepared 
for this queſtion, that ſhe could make to it no 
manner of anſwer, till Mr Goſport, ina tone of 
ſome ſurpriſe, repeated it, and then, not without 

| heſitation, ſhe ſaid, © I have ſome buſineſs, Sir, 
in London—pray how long have your been in the 
country ?? __ 
© Buſineſs have you ?? cried he, ſtruck. by her 
evaſion ; and pray what can you and buſineſs: 
have in common?“ ; 
More than you may imagine,” anſwered ſhe, 
with great ſteadineſs; and perhaps before long L. 
may even have enough to teach me the enjoyment 
of leiſure.“ 

Why you don't pretend to play my Lady No- 
table, and become your own ſteward ?? 

© And what can I do better?“ 

What? Why ſeek one ready made to take the 
trouble off your hands. There are ſuch creatures. 
to be found, I promiſe: you: beaſts of burthen, 
who will freely undertake the management of your 
eſtate, for no other reward than the trifling one of 
poſſeſſing it. Can you no where meet with ſuch 
an animal?“ | 

I don't know,” anſwered ſhe, laughing, 1 

have not been looking out.“ 3 

; And have none ſuch made application to 

ou? 7 5 
mW Why no, II believe not.“ | . 
Tie, fie! no regiſter-office keeper has been. 
peſtered with more claimants. You know they 
_ aſſault you by dozens.” 


V ou mult pardon me, indeed, Iknow not any 
ſuch thing.“ 


* 
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ma'am ?? and at the ſame inſtant, ſeeming to re- 
collect Cecilia, he turned about, and yawning 
while he touched his hat, ſaid, © O, how d' ye do, 
ma am? and then, without waiting an anſwer to 
either of his queſtions, flapped it over his eyes 
and joined the cavalcade, though without appear- 
ing to have any conſcioufnefs that he belonged to 
Cecilia would moſt gladly have uſed the rejected 
ehaiſe herſelf, but could not make fuch-a propoſal 
to Mrs. Charlton, who was paſt the age and the 
courage for even any appearance of enterprize. 
Upon enquiry, however, ſhe had the fatis faction to 
hear that the diſtance to the next ſtage was but two 
miles, though multiplied to ſeven by the malice of 
Mr. Goſport. 

Miſs Larolles carried her little dog in her arms, 
declaring ſhe would never more truſt him a mo- 
ment away from her. She acquainted Cecilia that 
the had been for ſome time upon a viſit to Mrs. 
Mears, who, with the reſt of the party, had ta- 
ken her to ſee— houſe and gardens, where 
they had made an early dinner, from which they 
2 juſt returning home when the chaife broke 

own, | | 

She then proceeded, with her uſual volubility, 
to relate the little nothings. that had paſſed ſince 
the winter, flying from ſubje@ to ſubject, with no 
meaning but to be heard, and no wiſh but to talk; 
ever rapid in fpeech, though minute in detail. This 
Joquacity met not with any interruption, ſave now 
and then a ſarcaſtic remark from Mr, Goſport; 
for Cecilia was too much occupied by her own 
affairs, to anſwer or liſten to ſuch unintereſting 
difcourfe,- 37 
Her ſilence, however, was at length forcibly 
broken; Mr, Goſport, taking advantage of the 
fri moment Miſs Larolles ſtopt for breath, ſaid, 
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© Pray what carries you to town, Miſs Beverley, at 
this time of the year? 

Cecilia, whoſe thoughts had been wholly em- 

ployed upon what would paſs at her approaching 
meeting with Delvile, was ſo entirely unprepared 
for this queſtion, that ſhe could make to it no 
manner of anſwer, till Mr Goſport, in a tone of 
ſome ſurpriſe, repeated it, and then, not without 
heſitation, ſhe ſaid, © I have ſome buſmeſls, Sir, 
in London—pray how long have you been in the 
country ?? 5 
© Buſineſs have you?“ cried he, ſtruck. by her 
evaſion; © and pray what can you and buſineſs: 
have in common?“ 
More than you may imagine,” anſwered ſhe, 
with great ſteadineſs; © and perhaps before long I. 
may even have enough to teach me the enjoyment 
of leiſure.“ | 

© Why you. don't pretendto play my Lady No- 

table, and become your own ſteward ?? 
© And what can 1 do better?“ 

© What? Why ſeek one ready made to take the 
trouble off your hands. There are ſuch creatures. 
to be found, I promiſe: you: beaſts of burthen, 
who will freely undertake the management of your 
eſtate, for no other reward than the trifling one of 
poſſeſſing it. Can you no where meet with ſuch 

an animal?“ | 

I don't know,” anſwered ſhe, laughing, 1 
have not been looking out.“ | 
And have none ſuch made application to 
ou?“ | 
0 Why no, -I believe not.“ . 
Fie, fie! no regiſter-office keeper has been 
peſtered with more claimants. You know they 
aſſault you by dozens,” 

* You mult pacdon me, indeed, Iknow not any 
ſuch thing,” 
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* You know, then, why they do not, and that 
is much the ſame,” 

I may conjecture why, at leaſt : the place, I 
ſuppoſe is not worth the ſervice.” 

* No, no; the place, they conclude, is alrea 
ſeized, and the fee- ſimple of the eſtate is the heart 
ol the owner. Is it not ſo?? 

The heart of the owner,“ anſwered ſhe, a little 
confuſed, may, indeed, be ſimple, but not, per- 
haps, ſo eaſily ſeized as you imagine.” 

* Have you, then, wiſely ſaved it from a ſtorm, 

by a generous ſurrender ? you have been, indeed, 
in an excellent ſchool for the ſtudy both of attack 
and defence; Delvile-Caſtle is a fortreſs which even 
in ruins, proves its ſtrength by its 22 and it 
teaches, alſo, an admirable leſſon, by diſplaying 
the dangerous, the infallible power of time, which 
defies all might, and undermines all ſtrength ; 
which breaks down every barrier, and fſhews no- 
thing endurable but itſelf.” Then looking at her 
with an arch earneſtneſs, * I think,” he added, 
you made a long viſit there; did this obſervation 
never occur to you? did you never perceive, never 
feel, rather, the infidious properties of time?“ 

Ves, certainly,“ anſwered ſhe, alarmed at the 
very mention of Delvile- Caſtle, yet affecting to un- 
_ derſtand literally what was ſaid metaphorically, 

the havock of time upon the place could not fail 
ſti iking me.” | 

And was its havock,? ſaid he, yet more archly, 
* merely external? is all within ſafe ? ſound and 
firm? And did the length of your reſidence ſhew 
its power by new miſchief ?? 

Doubtleſe, not,“ anſwered ſhe, with the ſame 
- pretended ignorance, © the place is not in ſo deſpe- 
rate a condition as to exhibit any viſible marks of 
- decay in the courſe of three or four months.” 
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© And do you not know,” cried he, that the 
place to which I allude may receive a miſchief in 
as many minutes which double the number of years 
cannot reQify ? The internal parts of a building 
are not leſs vulnerable to accident than its outſide z - 
and though the evil may more eaſily be concealed, 
it will with greater difficulty be remedied. Many a 
fair ſtructure have I ſeen, which, like that now be- 
fore me, looking with much ſignificance at Cecilia, 
has to the eye ſeemed perfeQ in all its parts, 
and unhurt either by time or caſualty, while within, 
ſome lurking evil, ſome latent injury, has ſecretly 
worked its way into the very heart of the edifice, 
where it has conſumed its ſtrength, and laid waſte 
its powers, till ſinking deeper and deeper, it has 
ſapped its very foundation, before the ſuperſtrue- 
ture has exhibited any token of danger. Is ſuch. 
an accident among the things you hold to be poſ- 
fible ?? 
© Your language, ' ſaid ſhe, colouring very high, 
is ſo florid, that I mult on it renders your mcan- | 
ing rather obſcure.” | 5 
* Shall I illuſtrate it by an example? Suppoſe, 
during your abode in Delvile-Caſtle,. | 
No, no,” interrupted ſhe, with involuntary 
quickneſs, * why ſhould I trouble you to make il- 
luſtrations ?? | FER : 
O pray, my dear creature,” cried Miſs Larolles, 
© how is Mrs. Harrel? I was never ſo ſorry for 
E body in my life. I quite forgot to aſk after 
ere”. E 
Ay, poor Harrell“ cried Morrice, he was a 
great loſs to his friends. I had juſt begun to have 
a regard for him: we were growing extremely in- 
timate, Poor fellow ! he really gave moſt excel» 
lent dinners. | 
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Harrell? ſuddenly exclaimed Mr. Meadow:, 
who ſeemed juſt then to firſt hear what was going 
forward, who was he ?? 
O, as good-natured a fellow as ever I knew in 
my life,“ anſwered Morrice; © he was never out 
of humour: he was drinking and ſinging and danc- 
ing to the very laſt moment. Don't you remember 
him Sir, that night at Vauxhall?“ : 
Mr. Meadows made not any anſwer, but rode 
lanzuidly on. „ 
Mlorrice, ever more flippant than ſagaeious, call- 
ed out, I really believe the gentleman's deaf! he 
won't ſo much as ſay umph, and hay, now; but 
I'll give him ſuch a halloo in his ears, as ſhall 
make him hear me whether he will or no.—-Sir! 
1 fay!? bawling alond, have you forgot that 
night at Vauxhall? . i 
Mr. Meadows, ſtarting at being thus ſhouted 
at, looked towards Morrice with ſome futpriſe, 
aud ſaid, Were you ſo obliging, Sir as to ſpeak 
to me ?? FP OR 
© Lord yes, Sir,“ ſaid Morrice, amazed; I 
thought you had afked ſomething about Mr. 
Harre!, fo J juſt made an anſwer to it; = that's 
all.“ 5 5 | 5 
Sir, you are very good,” returned he, ſlightly 
bowing, and then looking another way, as if 
thronghly ſatisfied with what had paſſed. 
But I ſay Sir,” reſumed Morrice, don't you 
remember how Mr, Harrel=——" 
Mr. who, Sir?” 
Mr. Harrel, Sir; was not you juſt now aſking 
me who he was?“ | 
O, ay, true,” cried Meadows, in a tone of 
extreme wearineſs,.* I am much obligcd to you. 
Pray give my reſpects to him.“ And touching 
his hat, he was riding away; but the aſtoniſhed 


Morrice ealled out, Your reſpeQs to him? why. 
lord | Sir, don't you knew he's dead? 
Dead? — who, Sir?“ 
Why Mr. Harrel, Sir.“ a os 
© Harrel ?>O, very true, cried Meadows, 
with a face of ſudden recollection; he ſhot him- 
ſelf, I think, or was knocked down, or ſomething 
of that ſort. I remember it perfectly. 5 
O pray,” cried Miſs Larolles, “ don't let's talk 
about it, it's the crueleſt _ I ever knew in 
my life. I aſſure you I was ſo ſhocked, I thought; 
I ſhould never have got the better ef it. I re- 
member the next night at Ranelagh b could talk 
of nothing elſe. I dare ſay I told it to 500 peo- 
ple. I aſſure you I was tired to death; only con- 
ceive how diſtrefling P 
An excellent method, cried Mr. Goſport, 
to drive it out of your own head, by driving it 
into the heads of your neighbours ! But were you 
not afraid, by ſuch anebullition of pathos, to burſt 
as many hearts as you had auditors ?? N 
Ol aſſure you, cried ſhe, every body was fo 
exceſſive ſhocked you*ve no notion; one heard of 
nothing elſe ; all the world was raving mad about 
it. : 
Really yes,” cried ehe Captain; * the ſubject 
was ob ſedẽ upon one partaut. There was ſcarce 
any breathing for it: it poured from all direQi- 
ons; I muſt confeſs I was aneanti with it to a- 
l | | 
© But the moſt ſhocking thing in nature,” cri 
Miſs Larolles, was going to the ſale. I never 
miſſed a ſingle day. One uſed to meet the whole 
world there, and every body was ſo ſorry you can't 
conceive. It was quite horrid. I aſſure you L 
never ſuffered ſo much before; it made me ſo un- 
happy you can't imagine.“ | 
That I am _— ready to grant,” ſaid Mr. 
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Goſport, be the powers of imagination ever ſo 
eccentric.? | h SNP. 

Sir Robert Floyer and Mr. Marriot,” conti- 


nued Miſs Larolles, have behaved ſo ill you've 


no idea, for they have done nothing ever ſince but 
fay how monſtrouſly Mr. Harrel had cheated them, 
and how they loſt ſuch immenſe ſums by him; 
—only conceive how ilI-natured !? 
And they complain,? cried Morrice, * that old 


Mr. Delvile uſed them worſe; for that when they 


had been defrauded of all that money on purpoſe 
to pay their addreſſes to Miſs Beverley, he would 
never let them ſee her, but all of a ſudden took her 
off into the country, on purpoſe to marry her to 
his own ſon.” | 

The cheeks of Cecilia now glowed with the 
deepeſt bluſhes ; but finding by a general filence 
that ſhe was expected to make ſome anſwer, ſhe 


ſaid, with what unconcern ſhe coud aſſume, © They 


were very much miſtaken ; Mr. Delvile had no 
ſuch view.“ | | 

Indeed?“ cried Mr. Goſport again perceiving 
her change of countenance; * and is it poſſible 
you have actually eſcaped a ſiege, while every body 
concluded you taken by aſſault ; Pray where is 
young Delvile at preſent ?? | 
: 4 ] don't—] can't tell, Sir.“ 
ls it long ſince you have ſeen him?“ 
- © It is two months,” anſwered ſhe, with yet 
more heſitation, * fince I was at Delvile-Caſ- 


tle.“ 


O, but,” cried Morrice, did not you fee 
him while he was in Suffolk? I believe, indeed, 
he is there now, for it was only yeſterday I heard 
of his coming down, by a gentleman who called 
upon Lady Margaret, and told us he had ſeen a 
ſtranger, a day or two ago, at Mrs. Charlton's 
door, and when he aſked who he was, they told 
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him his name was Delvile, and ſaid he was on a 
viſit at Mr. Bidulph's.“ | | | 
Cecilia was quite confounded by this ſpeech; to 
have it known that Delvile had viſited her, was 
in itſelf alarming, but to have her own equivoca- 
tion thus glaringly expoſed, was infinitely more 
dangerous. 'The juſt ſuſpicions to which it muſt 
give riſe filled her with dread, and the palpable 
evaſion in which ſhe had been diſcovered, over- 
whelmed her with confuſion. RG 
* So you had forgotten,“ ſaid Mr. Goſport, 
looking at her with much archneſs, * that you 
had ſeen him within the two months? but no 
Vonder; for where is the lady who having ſo 
mary admirers, can be at the trouble to remember 
which of them ſhe ſaw laſt? or who, being fo 
accuſtomed to adulation, can hold it worth while 
to enquire whence it comes? A thouſand Mr. 
Delviles are to Miſs Beverley but as one; uſed 
from them all to the ſame tale, fhe regards them 
not individually as lovers, but colleQively as men 
and to gather, even from herſelf, which ſhe is 
moſt inclined to favour, fhe muſt probably defire, 
like Portia in the Merchant of Venice, that their 
names may be run over one by one, before ſhe 
can d. ſtinctly tell which is which.” 
I be gallant gaiety of this ſpeech was ſome re- 
lief to Eceiks, who was beginning a laughing re- 
ply, when Morrice called out, That man looks as 
if he was on the ſcout.” And, raifing her eyes, 
ſhe perceived a man on horſeback, who though 
much - muMled up, his hat flapped, and a hand- 
kerchief held to his mouth and chin, ſhe inſtant- 
7 by his air and figure, recoguized to be Del- 
vile. 3 : 
In much conſternation at this ſight, ſhe forgot 
what ſhe meant to ſay, and dropping her eyes, 
walked filently on. Mr. Goſport, attentive to 
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ber motions, looked from her to the horſeman, 
and after a ſhort examination, ſaid, * I think 1 
have ſeen that man before ; have you, Miſs Be- 
verley ? © Me?—no, anſwered ſhe, © I believe 
not, — l hardly, indeed, ſee him now.“ 

I have, I am pretty ſure,* ſaid Morrice 
* and if I could ſce his face, I dare ſay I ſhould 
recolled him.” | * 
He ſeems very willing to know if he can re- 
collect any of us,” ſaid Mr. Goſport, © and if [ 
am not-miſtaken, he ſees much better than he is 
Teen.? | | f 
He was now come up to them, and though a 
glance ſufficed to diſcover the object of his ſearch, 
the ſight of the party with which ſhe was ſur- 
rounded made him not dare ſtop or ſpeak to her, 
and therefore clapping ſpurs to his horſe, he gal- 
lopped paſt them. | WD 
See, cried Morrice, looking after him, how 
he turns round to examine us! | wonder who he 
is.“ . 1 | 
© Perhaps ſome highwayman !? cried Miſs La- 
rolles; I affure you J am in a prodigious fright: 
J ſhould hate to be robbed ſo you can't think.“ 
© 1 was going to make much the ſame conjec- 
ture,“ ſaid Mr. Goſport, © and if I am not great- 
ly deceived, that man is a robber of no common 
fort. What think you, Miſs Beverley, can you 
diſcern a thief in diſguiſe ?? 
No indeed; | pretend to no ſuch extraordi- 
pary knowledge. | 
That's true; for all that you pretend is extra- 
ordinary ignorance.” RY 
_ © I have a good mind,“ ſaid Morrice, * to ride 
after him, and ſee what he is about.” | / 
What for?? exclaimed Cecilia, greatly alarm- 
ed, there can certainly be no occaſion P 


£ 
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No, pray don't,” cried Miſs Larolles, for 1 
aſſure you if he ſhould come back to rob us, | 
ſhould die upon the ſpot. Nothing could be ſo 
diſagreeable; I ſhould ſcream ſo you have no 
idea.“ : a 4 | 
Morriee then gave up the propoſal, and they 
walked quietly on; but Cecilia was extreme- 
ly diſturbed by this accident; ſhe readily con- 
jectured that, impatient for her arrival, Del- 
vile had ridden: that way, to fee what had 
retarded her, and ſhe was fenfible that no- 
thing could be ſo deſirable as an immediate ex- 
planation of the motive of her journey. Such a 
meeting, therefore, had ſhe been alone, was juſt 
what ſhe could have wiſhed, though, thus un- 
tuckily encompaſſed, it only added to her anxie- 


Involuntarily, however, ſhe quickened her pace, 
throngh her eagerneſs to be relieved from ſo 
troubleſome a party: but Miſs Larolles, who was 
in no ſuch haſte, proteſted ſhe could not keep up 
with her; ſaying, © You don't conſider that I 
have got this ſweet little dog to carry, and he is 
fuch a ſhocking ' plague to me you've no notion 
Only conceive what a weight he is! | 

Pray, ma*am,” cried Morrice, * let me take 
him from you; Pll be very careful of him, I pro- 
miſe you; and von need not be afraid to truſt me, 
= [ underſtand more about dogs than about any 

ing.“ FR Ss i | 

M ifs Larolles, after many fond carefles, being 
really weary, conſented, and Morrice placed the 
little. animal. before him on horſeback : but while 
this matter was adjuſting, and Miſs Larolles, was 
giving directions Row ſhe ſhould have it held, 
Morrice exelaimed, Lock, look that man is 
coming back! He is certainly watching us. There 
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now he is going off again! I ſuppoſe he ſaw me 
remarking him.” | I 
I dare ſay he's lying in wait to rob us, ſaid 
Miſs Larolles; ſo when we turn off the high 
road, to go to Mrs. Mears, * I ſuppoſe he'll come 
gallopping after us. It's: exceſſive horrid I affure 
you.” | 
Tiis a, petrifying thing,“ ſaid the captain, 
that one muſt always be degauts by ſome wretch- 
ed being or other of this ſort 3 but pray be not 
deranged, 1 will ride aſter him, if you pleaſe, 
and do men poſſible to get rid of him. 3655 
Indeed I wiſh you would,” anſwered Miſs La- 
rolles, © for I aſſure you he has put ſuch ſhock- 
B into my bead, it's quite diſagreea- 


I ſhall make it a principle,“ ſaid the captain, 
© to have the honour of obeying you.“ And was 
riding off, when Cecilia, in great agitation, called 
out, Why ſhould you go, Sir ?—he is not in our 
way, — pray let him alone, for what purpoſe 
ſhould you purſue him ?? | 
I hope, ſaid Mr. Gofport, for the purpoſe 
of making him join our company, to ſome part 
of which I fancy he would be no very intolerable 
addition.” ” Sh | 
This ſpeech again ſilenced Cecilia, who pereeiv- 
ed, with the utmoſt confuſion, that both Delvile 
and herſelf were undoubtedly ſuſpected by Mr. 
Goſport, if not already actually betrayed to him. 

She was obliged, therefore, to let the matter 
take its courſe, though quite ſick with apprehen- 
ſon leaſt a full diſcovery ſhould follow the project - 
ed purſuit. | | 
The captain, who wanted not courage, how- 
ever deeply in vanity and affectation he had buri- 
ed common ſenſe, 3 ſuſpended, upon the re- 


queſt of Cecilia, that he would not go, and, with 
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a ſhrug of diſtreſs, ſaid, Give me leave to own 
I am perfaitement in a ſtate the moſt accablant in the 
world : nothing could give me greater pleaſure 
than to profit of the occaſion to accommodate 
either of theſe ladies; but as they proceed upon 
different principles, I am indecide to a degree which 
way to turn myfelf!* - | | 
Put it to the vote,” then ſaid Morrice? * the 
two ladies have both ſpoken ; now, then, for the 
gentlemen, Come, Sir, to Mr. Goſport, * what 
ſay you?? 18 
* ©, fetch the culprit back, by all means,“ an- 
ſwered he; and then let us all inſiſt upon his 
opening his cauſe, by telling us in what he has 
offended us; for there is no part of his buſineſs, 
I believe, with which we are leſs acquainted. 
Well,“ ſaid Morrice, * Pm for aſking him 2 
few queſtions too; ſo is the captain; ſo every bo- 
dy has ſpoken but you, Sir,“ addreffing bimſelf to 
Mr. Meadows,” © So now, Sir, let's hear your 
opinion.? 3 TW a 
Mr. Meadows, appearing wholly inattentive, 
rode on. Why, Bir P f a cried Morrice, 
louder, we are all waiting for your vote. Pray, 
what is the gentleman's name? it's duced hard to 
make him hear one.“ 1 V | 
His name is Meadows, ſaid Miſs Laroltes, in 
a low voice, and I aſſure you fometimes he 
won't hear people by the hour together. He's ſo 
exccſſive abſent you've no notion. One day he 
made me ſo mad, that I could not help crying; 
and Mr, Sawyer was ſtanding by the whole time! 
and I aſſure you I believe he laughed at me. Only 
conceive how diſtreſſing P | 
* May be,” ſaid Morrice, * it's out of baſhful- 
neſs: perhaps he thinks we hall cut him up.” 
Baſhfulnefs, repeated Miſs Larolles; Lord, 
you don't conceive the thing at all. Why he's at 
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the very head of the ton. There's nating in the 
0 


world ſo faſhionable as taking no notice of things, 
and never ſeeing people, and ſaying nething at all, 
and never hearing a word, and not knowing one's 
own acquaintance. All the on people do fo, and 
F aſſure you as to Mr. Meadows, he's ſo excel- 
fively courted by every body, that if he does but 
ſay a ſyllable, he thinks it ſuch an immenſe fa- 
vour, you've no idea. | Gy 
This account, however, little alluring in itſelf, 
of his celebrity, was yet ſufficient to make Mor- 
rice coyet his future-acquaintance : for Morrice, 
was ever attentive to turn his pleaſure to his profit, 
and never negligent of his intereſt, but when ig- 
norant how to purſue it. He returned, therefore, 
to the charge, though by no means with the ſame 
freedom he had begun it, and lowering his voice 
to a tone of reſpe& and ſubmiſſion, he ſaid, 
Pray fir may we take the liberty to aſk your 
advice, whether we ſhall go on, or take à turn 
back?” | 
Mr. Meadows made not any anſwer ; but when 
Morriee was going to repeat his queſtion, without 
appearing even to know that he was near him, he 
abruptly faid to Miſs Larolles, Pray what is be- 
come of Mrs, Mears? I don't fee her amongſt 
us,” 1 | | 
Lord, Mr. Meadows, exclaimed ſhe, © how 
can you be ſo odd? Don't you remember ſhe 
went into a chaiſe to the inn. | 
O, ay, true,” cried he; I proteſt Thad quite 
forgot it; I beg your pardon indeed. Yes, I 
recolle& now,—ſhe fell off her horſe,” “ 

© Her horſe? Why you know ſhe was in her 


ab; 


© Her chaiſe, was it gay, true, ſo it was 
Poor thing !—1 am glad ſh: was not hurt.“ 


/ 


Not hurt? Why ſhe's ſo exceſſively bruiſed, 
the can't ſtir a ſtep! Only conceive what a me- 
mory you've got l' LS, ery 

* Lam molt extremely ſorry for her indeed, 
cried he, again ſtretching himſelf and yawning z 
« poor ſoul !--] hope ſhe won't die. Do you 
think ſhe will ?? . 

* Die!” repeated Mifs Larolles, with a ſcream, 
Lord, how ſhocking | Vou are really enough to 
frighten one to hear you!? pb 

* But Sir,” ſaid Morrice, © I wiſh' you wovld 
be ſo kind as to give us your vote; the man will 
elſe be gone ſo far, we ſhan't be able to overtake 
him.—'Though I do really believe that is the very 
fellow coming back to peep at us again!“ 


a . * 


l am ennuy to a degree,” cried the captain; 
© he is certainly ſet upon us as a ſpy, and I muſt 
really beg leave to enquire of him upon what 
principle he incommodes us — And inſtantly he 
rode after him. ah 8 

And fo will I too,” cried* Morrice, follow- 
ing. 
| Mig Larolles ſcreamed after him to give her 
firſt her little dog; but with a ſchool-boy's ea- 
gerneſs to be foremoſt, he gallopped on without 
heeding her. F 3 

The uneaſineſs of Cecilia was now encreaſed 
every moment; the diſcovery of Delvile ſeemed 
unavoidable, and his impatient and indiſereet 
watchfulneſs muſt have rendered the motives of 
his diſguiſe but too glaring. All ſhe had ſeft to 
hope was arriving at the inn before the deteQion 
was announced, and at leaſt ſaving herſelf the 
cruel mortification of hearing the raillecy which 
would follow it. . 

Even this, however, was not allowed her: Miſs 
Larolles, whom ſhe had no means to quit, hardly 
ſticred another ſtep, from her auxiety for her dog, 
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and the earneſtneſs of her curioſity about the ſtran. 
ger. She loitered, ſtopt now to talk, and now 
to liſten, and was ſcarce moved a yard from the 
ſpot where ſne had been left, when the Captain 
and Morrice returned. 
We could not for our lives overtake the fellow, 
ſaid Morrice; * he was well mounted, I promiſe 
ou, and I'll warrant he knows what he's about, 
for he turned off ſo ſhort at a place where there 
were two narrow lanes, that we could not make 
out which way he went. 2 
- Cecilia, relieved and delighted by this unex- 
peed eſcape, uow recovered her compoſure, and 
was content to ſaunter on without repining. 
But though we could not ſeize his perſon,” 
ſaid the Captain, we have deharraſſed ourſelves 
tout d fait from his purſuit ; 1 hope therefore, 
Miſs Larolles will make a revoke of her appre- 
henfions.? | 
The anſwer to this was nothing bnt a loud 
ſcream, with an exclamation, © Lord, where's my 
dog ?? | 
"4 Your dog!” cried Morrice, looking aghaſt, 
good ſtars! I never thought of him!“ 
© How exceſſive barbarous l' cried Miſs La- 
rolles, you've killed him, I dare ſay. Only think 
how ſhocking ! I had rather have ſeen any body 
ſerved ſo in the world. Iſhall never forgive it, 1 
aſſure you.” 
© Lord, ma'am,” ſaid Morrice, How can you 
ſuppoſe I've killed him? Poor, pretty creature, ['m 
ſure 1 liked him prodigiouſly. I can't think for 
my life where he can be; but I have a notion he 
muſt have dropt down ſomewhere while I hap- 
pened to be on the full gallop. I'll go look for 


him, however, for we went at ſuch a rate that J 
never milled him.” 


* * 
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Away again rode Morrice. | 
lam abimi to the greateſt degree,” ſaid the 
Captain, that the poor little ſweet fellow ſhould 
be ſoſt: if I had thought him in any danger, I 
would have made it a principle to have had a 
regard to his:perſon myſelf. Will you give me 
leave, ma'am, .to have the honour of ſeeking him 
partout ?? | | 
O, I wiſh you would with all my heart; 
for 1 aſſure you if I don't find him, I ſhall think 
it ſo exceſſive. diſtreſſing you can't conceive.% 
The Captain touched his hat, and was gone. 
Theſe repeated impediments almoſt robbed 
Cecilia of all patience; yet her total inability of 
reſiſtance obliged her to ſubmit, and compelled 
her to go, ſtop, or turn, according to their own 
motions. | , 
Nov if Mr. Meadows had the leaſt good nature 
in the world,” ſaid Miſs Larolles, he would offer to 
help us; but he is fo exceſſive odd, that I 
believe if we were all of us to fall down and break 
our necks, he would be ſo abſent he would hardly 
take the trouble to aſk us how we did. Þ 
Why in ſo deſperate a caſe,” ſaid Mr. Goſ- 
port, the trouble would be rather ſuperfluous. 
However, don't repine that one of the cavaliers 
Nays with us by way of guard, leſt your friend the 
py ſhould take us by ſurprize while our troop is 
diſperſed.” | 
O Lord,” cried Miſs Larolles, now you put 
it in my head, I dare ſay the wretch has got my 
dog! only think how horrid” | 
© I ſaw plainly,” ſaid Mr. Goſport, look ing 
fignificantly at Cecilia, that he was felonioufly 
inclined, though I muſt confeſs I took him not 


tor a dog-ſtealer 
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Miſs Larolles then, running up to Mr. Mea. 
dows, called out, I have a prodigious immenſe 
| favour to aſk of you, Mr. Meadows.“ 


Ma' am ' cried Mr. Meadows, with his uſual 
ſtart. 

It's only to know, whetherif that horrid crea- 
ture ſhould come back, you could not juſt ride up 
to him and ſhoot him, before he gets to 11 Now. 
will ou promiſe me to do it ?? 


ou are vaſtly good, ſaid he with a vacant 
ſmile ; what a charming evening! Do you love 
the country ?? 

* Yes, vaſtly? only Pm ſo monſtrouſly tired, 
I can hardly ſtir a ſtep, Do you like it.? 

* The country? Oh no! I deteſt it? Duſty 
hedges, and chirping ſparrows! ? Tis. amazing to 
me any body can exiſt upon ſuch terms. 

© I aſſure you, cried Miſs Larolles, * Pm quite 
of your opinion. I hate the country ſo you've no 
notion. I wifh with all my heart it was all under 

round. I declare, when I farſt go into it for the 
ummer, I cry ſo you can 't think. 1 like nothing 
but London. Don't you?? 

London! repeated Mr. Meadows, O me- 
lancholy ! the fink of all vice and depravity. 
Streets without light !—-——Houſes without air! 
| Neighbourhood without ſociety ! Talkers without 

liſteners! "Tis aſtoniſhing any rational being 
can endure to be ſo miſerably immured.? 

Lord, Mr, Meadows, cried ſhe, angrily, * I 
believe you would have one live no where l' 

True, very true, ma'am,” ſaid he yawning, 
© one really lives no where; one does but vege- 
tate, and wiſh it all at an end. Don't you find it 
ſo, ma'am ?? 

Me? no indeed; I aſſure you I like living 
of all things. Whenever I'm ill, 'm in ſuch 
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a fright you've no idea. I always think I'm goin 
todie, and it puts me ſo out of ſpirits you can't 
think. Does not it you, too ?* C297 

Here Mr. Meadows, looking another Way, be- 
gan to whiſtle. | | | 

© Lord,” cried Miſs Larolles, how exceſſive 
diſtreſſing! to aſk one queſtions, and then never 
hear what one anſwers!” $955,754 

Here the Captain returned alone; and Miſs La- 
rolles, flying to meet him, demanded where was 
her dog ?? | 

I have the malkeur to aſſure you,” anſwered he, 
© that I never was more aneanti in my life! the 
pretty little fellow has. broke another leg !? 

Miſs Larolles in a paſſion of grief, then declared, 
ſhe was certain that Morrice had maimed him on 
Rs. and deſired to know where the vile wretch 
was?“ 

He was ſo much diſcompoſed at the incident, 
replied the Captain, that he rode inſtantly another 
way. I took up the pretty fellow therefore my- 
150 . and have done men poſſible not to derange 

im. | 

The unfortunate little animal was then delivered 
to Miſs Larolles ; and after much lamentation, they 
at length continued their walk, and, without fur- 
ther adventure, arrived at the inn. 


B OO K VIII. 
Gn A N. 


AN INTERRUPTION. 


B U T here, inſtead of finding, as ſhe expect- 

ed, Mrs. Charlton and freſh horſes in readineſs, 

Cecilia ſaw neitlier chaiſe nor preparation; Mrs. 

Charlton was quietly ſeated in a parlour, and 

drinking tea with Mrs, Mears. * 
Vo. II. e . 


whe — 
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Vexed and diſappointed, ſhe ordered horſes im- 
mediatly to the chaiſe, and entreated Mrs. Charl- 
ton to loſe no more time. But the various delays 
which had already retarded them, had made it now 
ſo late, that it was, impoſſible to get into London 
by day-light, and Mrs. Charlton not having cou- 
rage to be upon the road after dark, had ſettled to 
ſlcep at the inn, and Ang. not to Proceed till 
the next morning. 

| Half diſtracted at this new difficulty, Cecilia 
begged to ſpeak with her alone, and then repre- 
ſented in the moſt earneſt manner, the abſolute ne- 
ceſſity there was for her being in London that night. 
* Every thing,” ſaid ſhe, © depends upon it, and the 
whole purpoſe ef my journey will otherwiſe be loft, 
for Mr. Delvile will elſe think himſelf extremely il 
uſed, and to make him reparation, I may be com- 
pelled to ſubmit to almoſt whatever terms he ſhall 
propoſe. 

Mrs. Charlton, kind and yielding, withſtood not 
this entreaty, which Cecilia made with infinite pain 
to herſelf, from the reluctance ſhe felt to purſuing 
her own intereſt and inclination in oppoſition to 


thoſe of her worthy old friend : but as ſhe was now 


circumſtanced, ſhe conſidered the immediate pro- 
ſecution of her journey as her only reſource againſt 
firſt irritating Delvile by an abrupt diſappointment, 
and appeaſing him next by a conceſſion which 
would make that bees pope end in no- 
thing. 

The chaiſe was ſoon ready, and Mrs. Charlton 
and Cecilia were riſing to take leave of the compa- 
ny, when a man on horſcback gallopped full ſpeed 
into the inn-yard, and in lefs than a minute, Mor- 


rice bounced into the room. 


* Ladies and gentlemen,” cried he, quite out of 
breath with haſte, © I have got ſome news for you! 
] have got ſome news for you! I've juſt tound out 
who, that perſon is ben has been watching us.” 
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Cecilia, ſtarting at this moſt unwelcome intelli- 
pence, would now have run into the chaiſe without 
earing him proceed; but Mrs. Charlton, who 
knew neither whom nor what he meant, involunta- 
rily ſtopt, and Cecilia, whoſe arm ſhe leant upon, 
was compelled to ſtay. | 
Every one elſe eagerly deſired to know who he 
was. | 
Why, I'll tell you, ſaid he, how found him 
out. I was thinking in my own mind what I could 
poſſibly do to makeamends for that unlucky acci- 
dent about the dog, and juſt then I ſpied the very 
man that had made me drop him; ſo I thought at 
leaſt Pd find out who he was. I rode up to him fo 
quick that he could not get away ſrom me, though I 
ſaw plainly it u as the thing he meant. But ſtill he 
kept himſelf muffled up, juſt as he did before. Nor 
ſo ſnug, thought I, my friend, I ſhall have you yet L 
It's 2 fine evening, Sir, ſays I; but he took no no- 
tice; ſo then I came more to the point; Sir, ſays 
I, I think I have had the pleaſure of ſeeing you, 
though I quite forget where. Still he made no an- 
ſwer: if you have no objection, Sir, ſavs I, I ſhalf 
be glad to ride with you, for the night's coming on, 
and we have neither of us a ſervant. But then, 
without a word ſpeaking, he rode on the quicker. 
Hawever, I jogged by his fide, as faſt as he, and 
ſaid, Pray, Sir, did you know any thing of that 
company you were looking at ſo hard juſt now ? 
And at this he could hold out no longer; he turned 
to me ina moſt fierce paſſion, and ſaid, pray, Sir, 
don't be troubleſome. And then he got: off; for 
when 1 found by his voice who he was, I let him 
alone.“ x | $2 | 
Cecilia, who could bear to hear no more, again 
haſtened Mrs. Charlton, who now moved on; but 
Morrice ſtepping between tliem both and the door, 
ſaid, Now do, pray, Miſs Beverley, gueis who 


it was.“ 0 
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No, indeed, I cannot,” ſaid ſhe in the utmoſt 
confuſion, * nor have I any time to hear. Come, 
dear madam, we ſhall be very late indeed.” 

But I muff tell you before you go; — why it was 


young Mr. Delvile! the ſame that I ſaw with you 


one night at the Pantheon, and that I uſed to meet 
laſt 2 Mr. Harrel's.“ 

Mr. Delvile l' repeated ev one; © ve 
ſtrange he ſhould „ my ns 

. * ma' am, continued Morrice, is it not 
the ſame gentleman that was at Mr. Bidulph's?“ 
Cecilia, half dead with ſhame and vexation, ſtam- 
mered out * No, no. Il believe not II can't 
tell ;—1 have not a moment to ſpare.” 

And then, at laſt ſhe, got Mrs. Charlton out of 
the room, and into the chaiſe. But thither, before 


| the could drive off, ſhe was followed by Mr. Goſ- 


port, who gravely came to offer his advice that ſhe 
would immediately lodge an information at the 
Public Office in Bow-ſtreet, that a very ſuſpicious 
looking man had been obſerved loitering in thoſe 
parts, who appeared to harbour moſt dangerous 


deſigns againſt her perſon and property. 


ecilia was too much confounded to rafly or reply, 
and Mr. Goſport returned to his party with his 
ſpeech unanſwere t. | | 
The reſt of the journey was without any new 
caſualty, for late as it was, they eſcaped being rob- 
bed: but neither robbers or new caſualties were 
wanting to make it unpleaſant to Cecilia; the inci- 
gents which had lately happened ſufficed for that 
purpoſe ; and the conſciouſneſs of being ſo generally 
betrayed, added to the delay of her recantation, 
prepared her for nothing but mortifications to her- 
ſelf, and conflicts with Delvile, the moſt bitter and 
ſevere. 
It was near ten o'clock before they arrived in 


Pall-Mall. The houſe to which Delvile had given 


directions ,was caſily ound, and the ſeryant fent 
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forward had prepared the people of it for their 
reception. | 

In the cruelleſt anxiety and trepidation, Cecilia 
then counted every moment till Delvile came. She 
planned an apology for her conduct with all the 
addreſs of which ſhe was miſtreſs, and determined 
to bear his diſappointment and indignation with 
firmneſs : yet the part ſhe had to act was both hard 
and artificial: ſhe ſighed to have it over, and re- 
pined ſhe muſt have it at all. 

The inſtant there was a knock at the door, ſhe 
flew out upon the ſtairs to liſten ; and hearing his 
well-known voice enquiring for the ladies who had 
juſt taken the lodging, ſhe ran back to Mrs Charl- 
ton, ſaying, Ah, madam, aſſiſt me, l entreat! 
for EY muſt merit, or forfeit your eſteem for 
ever!“ | | 

Can you pardon, cried Delvile, as he entered 
the room, an intruſion which was not in our” 
bond ? But how eould | wait till to-morrow, when 
I knew you were in town to-night ? E 

He then made his compliments to Mrs. Charlton, 
and, after enquiring how ſhe had borne her journey, 
turned again to Cecilia, wheſe uneaſy ſenſat ions he 
ſaw but too plainly in her countenance; Are you 
angry, ' cried he, anxiouſly, that I have ventur- 
ed to come hither to night ?? | 

No,“ anſwered ſhe ſtruggling with all her 
feelings for compoſure; * what we with is eaſily 
excuſed; and I am glad to ſee you to night, becauſe 
Other wiſe——— WT 

She heſitated ; and Delvile, little imagining why, 
thanked her in the warmeſt terms for her conde- 
ſcenſion. He then related how he had been tor- 
mented by Morrice, enquired why Mr. Monckton 
had not accompanied her, and what could poſſibly 
have induced her to make her journey ſo late, or, 
with ſo large a party, to be walking upon the high 
road inſtead of baſtening to London, 
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I I wonder not, anſwered ſhe, more ſteadily, 
< at your ſurpriſe, though I have now no time to 
Jeſſen it. You have never, I find, received my 
Jetter?“ 

No,“ cried he, much ſtruck by her manner, 
was it to forbid our meeting till to-morrow ?? 

* To-morrow!” ſhe repeated ee N no; 
it was to forbid 

Here the door was ſuddenly opened, and Mor- 
rice burſt into the room. | 

The diſmay and aftoniſhment of Delvile at ſight 
4 him could only be equalled by the confuſion and 
conſternation of Cecilia; but ore perceiving 
neither, abruptly called out, Miſs Beverley, I 
quite beg your pardon for coming fo late, but you 
muſt know ———— then ſtopping ſhort | upon ſee- 
ing Delvile, Good Lord," he exclaimed. * if here 
is not our gentleman ſhy l Why „Sir, you have not 
Ipareſ the ſpur! J left you galloping off quite a- 
nother way.” 

However that may be, Sir, cried Delvile, e- 
quallyenraged at the interruption and the obſerva- 
tion, * you did not, I prefume, wait upon Miſs Be- 
verley to talk of ne?? 

No, Sir,“ anſwered he, lightly, © for I had 
told her all about you at the inn. Did not I Miſs 
Beverley? Did not I tell you I was ſure it was 
Mr. Delvile that was dodging us about ſo? Though 
J believe, Sir, you Oy, 28 L had not found you 
out?? 

And pray, young man,” ſaid Mrs. Charlton, 
much offended by his familiar intruſion, how did 
you find us out ?? 

Why, ma'am, by the luckieſt accident in the 
word! Juſt as I was riding into town, I met the 
returned chaiſe that brought you: and I knew the 
poſtilion very well, as I go that road pretty often: 
ſo, by the mereſt chance i in the world, I ſaw him 
by the light of the moon. And then he told me 
where he had ſet you down.” 


— 


%% %% %% 
And pray, Sir,“ again aſked Mrs. Charlton 


6 what was your reaſon for making the enquiry ? 

Why, ma'am, I had a little favour to aſk of 
Miſs Beverley, that made me think I would oy. 
the liberty to call. 

And was this time of night, sir, ſhe returned, 
© the only one you could chuſe for that purpoſe ?* 

Why, ma'am, Ill tell you how that was; I did 
not mean to have called till to-morrow morning; 
but as I was willing to know if the poſtiiion had giv- 
en me a right direction, I knocked one ſoft little 


knock at the door, thinking you might be gone to 


bed after your journey, merely to aſk if it was the 


right houſe ; but when the ſervant told me there 


was a gentleman with you already, I thought there 
wound be no harm it juſt ſtepping for a moment up 
alrs 
And what, Sir,” ſaid Cecilia, whom mingled 
ſhame and vexation had hitherto kept filent, * is 
your buſineſs with me ?? | 
Why, ma'am, I only juſt called to give you a 
direction to a moſt excellent do doctor, as we call 
him, that lives at the corner 3 
A dog - doctor, Sir,” repeated Cecilia, * and what 
have I to do with ſuch direction of 
Why you muſt know ma'am, I have been in 
the greateſt concern imaginable about that accident 
— happened to me with the poor little dog and 
— 
What little dog, Sir ?? cried Delvile, who now 
began to conclude he was not ſober, do you know 
what you are taking of?“ | 
* Yes, Sir, for it wasthat very little dog you 
made me drop out of my arms, by which means he 
broke his other leg.” 
© I make you drop him?' cried Delvile, angri- 
ly, © I believe, Sir, you, had much better call ſome 
other time ; it does not appear to me that you are 


in a Proper ſituation for remaining here at preſent,” 
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Sir, I ſhall be gone in an inſtant,” anſwered 
Morrice ; © I merely wanted to beg the favour of 
Miſs Beverley to tell that young lady that owned 
the dog, that if ſhe will carry him to this man, I 


am ſure he will make a cure of him.? 


Come, Sir,“ ſaid Delvile, convinced now of 
his ebriety, if you pleaſe we will walk array to- 
gether,” 

© don't mean to take you away, Sir,“ ſaid Mor- 
rice; looking very ſignificantly, * for I ſuppoſe you 
have not rode ſo hard to go ſo ſoon ; but as to me 
Pit only write the direction, and be off? _ 
Delvile, amazed and irritated at ſo many follow- 


ing ſpecimens of ignorant aſſurance, would not in 


His prefent eagerneſs, have ſcrupled turning him 
aut of the houſe, had he not thought it imprudent, 
upon ſuch an occaſion, to quarre} with him, and 
1:nproper, at ſo late an hour, tobe left behind; 
he therefore, only, while he was writing the direc- 
tion, told Cecilia, in a low voice, that he would 
get rid of him and return in an inſtant. 

They then went together ; leaving Cecilia in an 
agony of diſtreſs ſurpaſſing all ſhe had hitherto ex- 
perienced.“ Ah, Mrs. Charlton,” ſhe cried. © what 
refuge have I now from ridicule, or perhaps dif- 
grace! Mr. Delvile has been detected watching 
me in diſguiſe! he has been diſcovered at this late 
Hour meeting me in private! The ſtory will reach 
his family with all the hyberbole of exaggeration ; 
-— —how will his noble mother diſdain me ! how 
cruelly ſhall I fink before the ſeverity of her eye P 

Mrs. Charlton tried to comfort her, but the ef- 


Fort was vain, and ſhe ſpent her time in the bittereſt 


repining till eleven o'clock. Delvile not returning 
then, added wonder to her ſadneſs, and the impro- 
priety of his returning at all ſo late grew every in- 
ſtant more glaring. 2 | 

At laſt, though in great diſturbance, and evi- 
dently much ruffled in his temper, he came :? ! 
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feared,” he cried, © I had paſſed the time for admit- 
tance, and the torture I have ſuffered from being 
detained has almoſt driven me wild. I have been 
in miſery to ſee you again, your looks, your 
manner, —the letter you talk of,—all have filled 
me with alarm; and though I know not what it 
is | have to dread, I find it impoſſible to reſt a mo- 
ment without ſome explanation. Tell me, then, 
why you ſeem thus ſtrange and thus depreſſed ? Tell 
me any thing, and every thing, but that you re- 
pent your condeſcenſion.” 

That letter,“ ſaid Cecilia, would have explain- 
ed to you all. I ſcarce know how to communicate 
its contents : yet I hope you will hear with pati- 
ence what I acknowledge I have reſolved upon only 
from neceſlity. The letter was to tell you that to- 
morrow we muſt not meet ;—it was to prepare 
you, indeed, for our meeting, perhaps never more l' 
_ © Gracious heaven!” exclaimed he, ſtarting, 

what is it you mean ?? | 

© That I have made a promiſe too raſh to be 
kept; that you muſl pardon me if, late as it is, I 
retraQ, ſince I am convinced it was wrong, and 
mult be wretched in performing it.“ 1 

Confounded and diſmayed, for a moment he 
continued ſilent, and then paſſionately called out, 
Who has been with you to defame me in your 
opinion? Who has barbarouſly wronged my cha- 
racter ſince I left you laſt Monday? Mr. Monck- 
ton received me coldly,—has he injured me in your 
eſteem? Pell, tell me but to whom I owe this 
change, that my vindication, if it reſtores not your 
favour, may at leaſt make you ceaſe to bluſh that 
once | was honoured with ſome ſhare of t 

© It wants not to be reſtored,” ſaid Cecilia, with 
much ſoftneſs, * ſince it has never been alienated. 

Be ſatisfied that I think of you as I thought when 
ve laſt parted, and generouſly forbear to reproach 
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me, when J aſſure you I am aQuated by principles 
which you ought not to diſapprove.” 

And are you then, unchanged ?? cricd he, more 
gently, and is your eſteem for me ſtill" 

I thought it juſtice to ſay ſo once,“ cried ſhe, 
haſtily interrupting him, but exact from me no- 
thing more. It is too late for us now to talk any 
Jonger ; to-morrow you may find my letter at Mrs, 
Robert's, and that, ſhort as it is, contains my 
reſolution and its cauſe.? | | 

© Never,” cried he vehemently, © can I quit you 
without knowing it! I would not linger till to- 
morrow in this ſuſpenſe to be maſter of the uni- 
verſe l' 5 

I have told it you, Sir, already: whatever is 
clandeſtine carries a conſciouſneſs of evil, and ſo re- 
Pugnant do I find it to my diſpoſition and opinions, 
that till you give me back the promiſe I ſo unwor- 
thily made, I muſt be a ſtranger to peace, becauſe 
at war with my own actions and myſelf.” 

© Recover, then, your peace,* cried Delvile, 
with much emotion, for | here acquit you of all 
Promiſe to fetter, to compel you, were too in- 
human to afford me any happineſs. Yet hear me, 
diſpaſſionately hear me, and deliberate a moment 
before you reſolve upon my exile. Yovr ſcruples 
Jam not now going to combat, I grieve that they 
are ſo powerful, but J have no new arguments 
with which to oppoſe them ; all | have to fav, is, 
that it is now too late for a retreat to ſatisfy 
them.“ 

'* True, Sir, and far too true! yet is it always 
beſt to do right, however tardily ; always better to 
repent, than to grow callous in wrong.” | 
 * Suffer not however, your delicacy for my 
family to make you forget what is due to yourſelf 
as well as to me: the fear of ſhocking you led me 
Juſt now to conceal what a greater fear now urges 
me to mention. The honour | have had in view 
is already }nown to mrny, ard in a very ſhort 
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time there are none will be ignorant of it. That 
impudent young man, Morrice, had the effronte- 
ry to rally me upon my paſſion for you, and though 
I reproved him with great aſperity, he followed 
me into a coffee-houſe, whither I went merely to 
avoid him. There I forced myſelf to ſtay, till I 
ſaw him engaged with a news- paper, and then 
through various private ſtreets and alleys, I re- 
turned hither; but judge my indignation, when 
the moment I knocked at the door, I perceived 
him again at my fide! 
Did he, then, ſee you come in ?? 
| © I angrily demanded what he meant by thus 
purſuing me; he very ſubmiſſively begged my 
pardon, and ſaid he had a notion | ſhould 
come back, and had therefore only followed me 
to ſee if he was right! | heſitated for an inſt int 
whether to chaſtiſe, or confide in him, but be- 
lieving a few hours would make his imp-rtinence 
immaterial, I did neither, —, the door opened, and 
I came in.“ | FIN | 

He ſtopt ; but Cecilia was too much ſhocked to 
anſwer him. | 

© Now, then,“ ſaid he, weigh your objections 
againſt the conſequences which muſt follow. It 
is diſcovered I attended you in town; it will be 
. preſumed I had your permiſſion for ſuch atten- 
dance; to ſepirate, therefore, now, will bs to no 
Purpoſe with reſpect to that delicacy which makes 
you wiſh it. It will be food for conjecture, ſor 
enquiry, for wonder, almoſt while both of our 
names are remembered, and while to m2 it. will 
bring the keeneſt miſery in the ſeverity of. my diſ- 
appaintment, it will caſt over your o conduct a 
veil of myſtery and obſcurity wholly ſubverſive of 
that unclouded openneſs, that fair, tranſparent in- 
genuouſneſs, by which it has hitherto been diſtin- 
_ guiſhed.* 7. 49 
Alas, then,“ ſaid ſhe, how dreadfully have 
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I erred, that whatever path I now take muſt lead 
me wrong!“ 

* You overwhelm me with grief,” cried Delvile, 
by finding you thus diſtreſſed, when I had hop- 
ed—Oh cruel Cecilia | how different to this did 
I hope to have met you !—all- your doubts ſettled, 
all your fears removed, your mind perfealy com- 
poſed, and ready, unreluQantly, to ratify the 
promiſe with ſo much ſweetneſs accorded me 
where now ate thoſe hopes where now 

* Why will you not begone ?? cried Cecilia, un- 

eaſily, indeed it oo late to ſtay.” 
Lell me firſt,” cried he, with great energy, 
and let good Mrs. Charlton ſpeak too, —ought 
not every objection to our union, however potent, 
to give way, without further heſitation, to the cer- 
tainty that our intending it muſt become public? 
Who that hears of our meeting in London, at 
ſuch a ſeaſon, in ſuch circumſtances, and at ſuch 
hours. 

* And why, cried Cecilia, angrily, © do you 
mention them, and yet ſtay ?? 15 

© I muſt ſpeak now,” anſwered he with quick- 
neſs, or loſe for ever all that is dear to me, and 
add'to the miſery of that loſs, the heart-piercing 
reflection of having injured her whom of all the 
world J moſt love, moſt value, and moſt re- 
vere!” | 
And how injured ?? cried Cecilia, half alarm- 
ed and half difpleaſed : * Surely I muſt ſtrangely 
have lived to fear now the voice of calumny ? 

If any one has ever,” returned he, fo lived 
as to dare defy it, Miſs Beverley is ſhe: but 
though ſafe by the eſtabliſhed purity of your cha- 
rafter from calumny, there are other, and ſcarce? 
leſs invidious attacks, from which no one is ex- 
empt, and of which the refinement, the ſenſibility 
of your mind, will render you but the more ſuſ- 
eeptible: ridicule has ſhafts, and impertinence 
has arrows, which though againſt innòcence 
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they may be levelled in vain, have always the pow- 
. er of wounding tranquillity.” Fr > ane Ba 

Struck with a truth which ſhe could not contro- 
vert, Cecilia ſighed deeply, but ſpoke not. 

Mr. Delvile is right;“ ſaid Mrs. Charlton, 
© and though your plan, my dear Cecilia, was 
certainly virtuous and proper, when you ſet out from 
Bury, the purpoſe of your journey muſt now be 
made ſo public, that it will nv longer be judicious, 
nor rational.” 

Delvile poured forth his warmeſt thanks for this 
friendly interpoſition, and then, ſtrengthened by 
ſuch an advocate, re-urged all his arguments wit 
redoubled hope and ſpirit. | 

Cecilia, diſturbed, uncertain, comfortleſs, could 
frame her mind to no reſolution ; ſhe walked about 
the room, deliberated, —determined, = wavered and 
deliberated again. Delvile then grew more urgent, 
and repreſented ſo ſtrongly the various mortificati- 
ons which muſt follow ſo tardy a renunciation of 
their intentions, that, terrified and perplexed, and 
fearing the breach of their union would now be 
more injurious to her than its ratification, ſhe ceaſ- 
ed all oppoſition to his arguments, and uttered no 
words but of ſolicitation that he would leave her. 

I will,” cried he, I will begone this very mo- 
ment. Tell me but firſt you will think of what I 
have faid, and refer me not to your letter, but deign 
yourſelf to pronounce my doom, when you have 
conſidered if it may not be ſoftened.” 

To this ſhe tacitly conſented ; and elated with 
fre fh riſing hope, he recommended his cauſe to the 
patronage of Mrs. Charlton, and then taking leave 
of Cecilia, I go,“ he ſaid, though I have yet a 
* thouſand things to propoſe and to ſupplicate, and 
though ſtill in a ſuſpenſe that my temper knows ill 
how to endure; but | ſhould rather be rendered mi- 
ſerable than happy, in merely overpowering your 
reaſon by entreaty. I leave you, therefore, to your 
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own reflections; yet remember, — and refuſe not 
to remember with ſome compunction, that all chance, 
all poſſibility of earthly happineſs for me dEpends up- 
on your deciſion.” 

He then tore himſelf away. | 

Cecilia, ſhocked at the fatigue ſhe had occaſioned 
her good old friend, now compelled her to go to 
reſt, and dedicated the remaining part of the night 
to uninterrupted deliberation, | 

It ſeemed once more in her power to he miſtreſs 
of her deſtiny ; but the very liberty of choice ſhe 
had ſo much coveted, now attained, appeared the 
moſt heavy of calamities; ſince, uncertain even 
what ſhe ought to do, ſhe rather wiſhed to be drawn 
than to lead, rather deſired to be guided than to 
guide. She was to be reſponſible not only to the 
world, but to herſelf, for the whole of this moment- 
ous tranſaction, and the terror of leaving either 
diſſatisfied, made independence burthenſome, and 
unlimitted power a grievance. | 

'The happineſs or miſery which awaited her re- 
ſolution were but ſecondary conſiderations in the 
preſent ſtate of her mind; her conſent to a clandeſ- 
tine action ſhe lamented as an eternal blot to her 
charaQer, and the unbounded publication of that 
conſent as equally injurious to her fame. Neither 
retracting nor fulfilling her engagement could now 
retrieve what was paſſed, and in the bitter neſs of re- 
gret for the error ſhe had committed, ſhe thought 
1 unattainable for the remainder of her 
life. 5 | ny | | 

In this gloomy deſpondence paſſed the night, her 
eves never cloſed, her determination never formed. 
Morning, however, came, and upon ſomething to 
fix was indiſpenſable. | | 

She now, therefore, finally employed herſelf in 


briefly comparing the good with the evil of giving 


Delvile wholly up, or becoming his for ever. 
In accepting him, he was expoſed to all the 
diſpleaſure of his relations, and, which affected 


her moſt, to the indignant 7 of his mother: 
but not another obſtacle could be found that ſeemed 
of any weight to oppoſe him. 15 | 
In refuſing him ſhe was liable to the deriſion of 
the world, to ſneers from ſtrangers, and. remon- 
ſtrances from her friends, to become a topic for 
ridicule, if not for ſlander, and an object of cucioſi- 
ty if not of contempt. 
The ills, therefore, that threatened her marriage, 
though moſt affliting, were leaſt diſgraceful, and 
thoſe which awaited its breach, if leſs ſerious, 
were more mortifying. | 
At length, after weighing every circumſtance as 
well as her perturbed ſpirits would permit, ſhe con- 
cluded, that ſo late to reject him muſt bring miſery 
without any alleviation, while accepting him, 
though followed by wrath and reproach, left ſome 
opening for future hope, and ſome proſpect of bet- 
ter days. 
To fulfil, therefore, her engagement was her 
final reſolution. | 


CH A r * 
AN EVEN r. 


SCARCE leſs unhappy in her deciſion than in 
her uncertainty, and every way diſſatisfied with her 
ſituation, her views and herſelf, Cecilia was till 
ſo aiſtrefſed and uncomfortable, when Delvile called 
the next morning, that he could not diſcover what 
her determination had been, and fearfuily enquired 
his doom with hardly any hope of finding favour. ' 

But Cecilia was above affectation, and a ſtran- 
ger to art. | would not, Sir,“ ſhe ſaid, * keep 
you an inſtant in ſuſpenſe, when J am no longer 
in ſuſpenſe myſelf. I may have appeared trifling, 
but I have been nothing leſs, and you would rea- 
dily exculpate me of caprice, if half the diſtreſs 
of my irreſolution was known to you. Even now, 
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when I heſitate no more, my mind is ſo ill at caſe, 
that I could neither wonder ncr be diſpleaſed ſhould 
you heſitate in your turn.” | 

© You heſitate no more?” cried he, almoſt 
breathleſs at the ſound of theſe words, and is it 
Poſſible——O my Cecilia ?—is it poſſible your re- 
ſolution is in my favour ?? 5 

© Alas! cried ſne, how little is your reaſon 
to rejoice ] a dejected and melancholy gift is all you 
can receive! 
Ere I take it then,” cried he, in a voice that 
ſpoke joy, pain, and fear, all at once in commotion, 
© tell me if your reluQtance has its origin in me, 
that I may rather even yet relinquiſh you, than 
merely owe your hand to the ſelfiſhneſs of perſc- 
cution?? 
© Your pride,“ ſaid ſhe, half ſmiling, * has 
ſome right to be alarmed, though I meant not to 
alarm it. No! it is with myſelf only I am at var- 
jance, with my own weakneſs and want of judg- 
ment that I quarrel,——in you I have all the re- 
liance that the .higheſt opinion of your honour and 
integrity can give me.” 

This was enough for the warm heart of Delvile, 
not only to reſtore peace, but to awaken rapture, 
He was almoſt as wild with delight, as he had be- 
fore been with apprehenſion, and poured forth his 
acknowledgments withſo much fervour of gratitude 
that Cecilia imperceptibly grew reconciled to her- 
ſelf, and before ſhe miſſed her dejection, parti- 
cipated in his contentment. -. 
She quitted him as ſoon as ſhe had power, to 
acquaint Mrs. Charlton with what had paſſed, and 
aſſiſt in preparing her to accompany them to the 
altar ; while Delvile flew to his new acquaintance, 
Mr. Singleton, the lawyer, to requeſt him to ſup- 
ply the place of Mr. Monckton in giving her 
away. 
All was now haſtened with the utmoſt expedi-- 
tion, and to avoid obſervation, they agreed to 
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meet at the church; their deſire of fecrecy how- 
ever potent, never urging them to wiſh the cere- 
mony ſhould be performed in a place lefs awful. 

When the chairs, however, came, which were 
to carry the two Ladies thither, Cecilia trembled 
and hung back. 'The greatneſs of her undertak- 
ing, the hazard of all her future happineſs, the 
diſgraceful ſecrecy of her conduct, the expected 
reproaches of Mrs. Delvile, and the boldneſs and 
indelicacy of the ſteps ſne was about to take, all 
ſo forcibly ſtruck; and ſo painfully wounded her, 
that the moment ſhe was ſummoned to ſet out, 
ſhe again loſt her reſolution, and regretting the 
hour that ever Delvile was known to her, ſhe 
ſunk in a chair, and gave up her whole ſoul to 
| _— and ſorrow. 

he good Mrs. Charlton tried in vain to con- 

ſole her; a ſudden horror againſt herſelf had 
now ſeized her ſpirits, which exhauſted by long 
ſtruggles, could rally no more. ”” hg | 

In this ſituation the was at length ſurpriſed by 
Delvile, whoſe uneaſy aſtoniſhment that ſhe had 
failed in her appointment, was only to be equal- 
led by that with which he was ſtruck 'at the fight 
of her tears. He demanded the cauſe with the 
utmoſt tenderneſs and apprehenſion ; Cecilia 
for ſome time could not ſpeak, and then, with 
a deep ſigh, Ah ſhe cried, * Mr. Delvile | how 
weak are we all when unſupported by our own 
eſteem! how feeble, how inconſiſtent, how change- 
able, when our courage has any foundation but 


duty !? | 
Delvile, much relieved by finding her ſadneſs 
ſprung not from any new affliction, gently re- 
proached her breach of promiſe, and earneſtly 
entreated her to repair it. * The clergyman,? 
cried he, * is waiting ; I have left him with Mr. 
Singleton in the veſtry; no new objeQtions haye 
ſtarted, and no new obſtacles have intervened, 
why, then, torment ourſelves with diſcuſſing, 
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again the old ones, which we have already conſi- 
dered till every poſſible argument vpon them is 
exhauſted ? Tranquilize, I conjure you, your 
_ agitated ſpirits, and if the trueſt tenderneſs, the 
moſt animated eſteem, and the gratefulleſt ad- 
miration, can ſoften your future cares, and en- 
ſure your future peace, every anniverſary of this 
day will recompence my Cecilia for every pang 
ſhe now ſuffers 3 6 = 
Cecilia, half ſoothed and half aſhamed, find- 
ing ſhe had in fact nothing new to ſay, or to ob- 
ject, compelled herſelf to riſe, and, penetrated by 
his ſolicitations, endeavonred to compoſe her mind, 
and promiſed to follow him. 2 5 

« He would not truſt her, however, from his 
' ſight, but ſeizing the very inſtant of her rene wed 
conſent, he diſmiſſed the chairs, and ordering a 
hackney-coach, preferred any riſk to that of her 
again wavering, and inſiſted upon accompanying 
her in it himſelf, 
Cecilia had now ſcarce time to breath, before 

ſhe found herſelf at the porch of — church. 
Delvile hurried her ont of the carriage, and then 
offered his arm to Mrs. Charlton. Not a word 
was ſpoken by any of the party till they weat into 
the veſtry, where Delvile ordered Cecilia a glaſs 
of water, and having haſtily made his compli- 
ments to the clergyman, gave her hand to Mr. 
Singleton, who led her to the altar. 

he ceremony was now begun; and Cecilia, 
finding herſelf paſt all power of retracting, ſoon 
called her thoughts from wiſhing it, and turned 
her whole attention to the awful ſcrvice ; to 
which though ſhe liſtened with reverence, her 
full ſatisfaQtion in the object of her vows, made 
her liſten with terror. But when the pricſt 
came to the ſolemn adjuration. If any man can 
ſhew any juſt cauſe why lhey may not lawfu'ly be joined 
together, a confcious tear ſtole into her eye, and a 
ſigh eſcaped from Delvile that went to her heart: 
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but, when the prieſt concluded the exhortation 
with let him now ſpeak, or eiſe hereafter for ever 
ho!d his peace, a female voice at ſome diſtance, 
called out in ſhrill accents, * I do. 

The ceremony was inſtantly ſtopt. The aſto- 
niſhed prieſt immediately ſhut up the book, to re- 
gard the intended bride and bridegroom ; Delvile 
ſtarted with amazement to ſee whence the ſound 
proceeded ; and Cecilia, aghaſt, and ſtruck with 
hor: or, faintly ſhricked, and caught hold of Mrs. 
Charlton. 

- The conſternation was general, and general was 
the ſilence, though all of one accord turned round 
towards the place whence the voice iſſued: a fe- 
male form at the ſame moment was ſeen ruſhing 
from a pew, who glided out of the church with 
the quickneſs of lightning. 

Not a word was yet uttered, every one e ſeeming 
rooted to the ſpout on which he ſtood, and regar 
ing in mute wonder the place this form had croſſ:d. 

Delvile at length exclaimed, * What can this 
mean ?? 

* Did you not know the woman, Sir ?* ſaid the 
ciergyman, 

© No, Sir; I did not even ſee her.” 

Nor you, madam ?? ſaid he, addreſſing Cecilia, 

No, Sir,“ ſhe anſwered, in a voice that ſcarce 
articulated the two ſyllables, and changing colour 
ſo frequently, that Delvile, apprebenſive ſhe would 
Zaint, flew to her, calling out, * let me ſupport. 
you ? 

She turned from him haſtily, and ſtill holding by 
Mrs. Charlton, moved away from the altar. 

© Whither,” cried Delvile, fear fully following 
her, © whither are you going?“ 

She made not any anſwer ; but ſtill, t hongh tot- 
tering as much from emotion as Mrs. Charlton 
from infirmity, ſhe walked on. 

Why did you ſtop the ceremony, Sir?“ cried 
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Delvile, impatiently ſpeaking to the clergyman. 
No ceremony, Sir, he returned, could pro- 

ceed with ſuch an interruption.” 

It has been wholly accidental,” cried he, for 
we neither of us know the woman, who could not 
have any right or authority for the. prohibition.? 
Then yet more anxiouſly purſuing Cecilia, * why, 
he continued, do you thus move off? why leave 
the ceremony unfiniſhed ? Mrs. Charlron, what is 
it you are about ?—Cecilia, I beſeech you return, 
and let the ſervice go on.” | 

Cecilia, making a motion with her hand to for- 
bid his following her, ſtill ſilently proceeded, though 
drawing along with equal diſficulty Mrs. Charlton 
and herfelf | | 

© 'This is inſupportable !“ cried Delvile, with 
vehemence, turn I conjure you l my Cecilia! 
my wife - why is it you thus abandon me 
Turn, I implore you, and receive my eternal vows! 
Mrs. Charlton, bring her back,—Cecilia, you 
muſt not gol 

He now attempted to take her hand, but, ſhrink- 
ing from his touch, in an emphatic but low voice, 
ſhe ſaid, * Yes Sir, I muſt! —an interdic- 
_ ſuch as this, —for the world could I not brave 
it!“. | 

She then made an effert to ſomewhat quicken 
her pace. 

Where,” cried Delvile, half frantic, where 
is this infamous woman? this wretch who has 
thus wantonly deſtroyed me! 
| And he ruſhed out of the church in purſuit of 

er. 

The clergyman and Mr. Singleton, who bad 
hitherto being wondering fpectators, came now to 
offer their aſſiſtance to Cecilia. She declined any 


help for herſelf, but gladly accepted their ſervices 
for Mrs. Charlton, who, thunderſtruck by all that 
had paſſed, ſeemed almoſt robbed of her facul- 
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ties. Mr. Singleton propoſed calling for a hackney 
coach, ſhe' conſented, and they ſtopped for it at 
the church porch. 5 
The clergyman now began to enquire of the 
pew- opener, what ſhe knew of the woman, who 
ſhe was, and how ſhe had got into the church ? 
She knew of her, ſhe anſwered, nothing; but 
that ſhe had come into early prayers, and ſhe 
ſuppoſed ſhe had hid herſelf in a pew, when they 
were over, as ſhe had thought the church entirely 
empty. 
An hackney coach now drew up, and while the 
8 were aſſiſting Mrs. Charlton into it, 
elvile returned. be 
I have purſued aed enquired, cried he, * in 
vain, 1 can neither diſcover nor hear of her. 
But what is all this? Whither are you going? 
What does this coach do here?: Mrs. Charlton, 
why do you get into it Cecilia what are you 
doing ? 1 
Cecilia turned away from him in ſilence. The 
ſhock ſhe had received took from her all power of 
ſpeech, while amazement and terror deprived 
her even of relief from tears. She believed Delvile 
to blame, though ſhe knew not in what, but the 
obſcurity of her fears ſerved only to render them 
more dreadful. | 
She was now getting into the coach herſelf, 
but Delvile, who could neither brook her diſplea- 
fure, nor endure her departure, forcibly caught 
ber hand and called out, You are mine, you 
are my wife I will part with you no more, 
and go whitherſoever you will, I will follow and 
claim you !? | 
© Stop me not l' cried ſhe impatiently, though 
_ faintly, © I am ſick, I am ill already, If you deta in 
me any longer, I ſhall be unable to ſupport myſelf l 
O, then reſt on me | cried he, ſtill holding her; 
reſt but upon me till the ceremony is over you 
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will drive me to diſpair and to madneſs if you leave 
me in this barbarous manner !? | 

A crowd now began to gather, and the words 
bride and bridegroom reached the ears of Cecilia ; 
who half dead with ſhame, with fear, and with 
diſtreſs, haſtily ſaid, You are determined to 
make me miſerable and ſnatching away her 
hand, which Delvile at thoſe words could no 
longer hold, ſhe threw herſelf into the carriage. 

Delvile, however, jumped in after her, and with 
an air of authority, ordered the coachman to Pall- 
mall, and then drew up the glaſſes, with a look 
of fierceneſs at the mob. | 

Cecilia had neither ſpirits nor power to reſtft 
him ; yet, offended by his violence and ſhocked 
to be thus publickly purſued by him, her looks 
ſpoke a reſentment far more mortifying than any 
verbal reproach. : 

* Inhuman Cecilia!” cried he, paſſionately, © to 
deſert me at the very altar l' to caſt me off at 
the inſtant the moſt ſacred rites were uniting us! 
—and then thus to look at me !—to treat me 
with this diſdain at a time of ſuch diſtraction !— 
to ſcorn me thus injuriouſly at th? moment you 
unjuſtly abandon me ?—— 

* To how dreadful a ſcene,” ſaid Cecilia, re- 
covering from her conſternation, © have you ex- 
poſed me! to what ſhame, what indignity, what 
irreparable diſgrace ! 

Oh heaven!” cried he with horror, © if any 
crime, any offence of mine has occaſioned this 
fatal blow, the whole world holds not a wretch 
ſo culpable as myſelf, nor one who will ſooner 
allow the juſtice of your 'rigour ! my veneration 
for you has ever equalled my aifeQtion, and could 
I think it was through me. you have ſuffered any 
indignity, I ſhuuld ſoon abhor myſelf as you ſeem 
to abhor me. But what is it-I have done? How 
have I thus incenſed you? By what action, by 
what guilt, have I incurred this diſpleaſure ?? 
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© Whence,? cried ſhe, came that voice which 
ſtill vibrates in my ear? The prohibition could 
not be on my account, ſince none to whom I am 
known have either right or intereſt in even wiſhing 
it.“ 

What an inference is this! over me, then, do 
you conclude this woman had any power ?? 

Here they ſtopt at the lodgings. Delvile hand- 


ed both the ladies out. Cecilia, eager to avoid his 


importunities, and dreadfully diſturbed, haſtily paſſed 
him, and ran up ſtairs ; but Mrs, Charlton refuſed 
not his arm, on which ſhe leant till they reached 
the drawing- room. | | 

Cecilia then rang the bell for her ſervant, and 
gave orders that a poſt-chaiſe might be ſent for 
immediately. 

Velvile now felt offended in his turn; but ſuppreli- 
ſing his vehemence, he gravely and quietly ſaid, 
© Determined as you are to leave me, indifferent to 
my peace, and incredulous of my word, deign, at 
leaſt, before we part, to he more explicit in your 
accuſation, and tell me if indeed it is poſſible you 
can ſuſpect that the wretch who broke off the ce- 
remony, had ever from me received provocation 
for ſuch an aQion ?? 


© | know not what to ſuſpeQ,” ſaid Cecilia, 
© where every ng thus involved in obſcurity ; 


but I muſt own I ſhould have ſome difficulty to 
think thoſe words the effe of chance, or to cre- 
dit that their ſpeaker was concealed without de- 
ſign.” 

5. You are right, then, madam,“ cried he, re- 
ſent fully, to diſcard me, to treat me with contempt, 
to baniſh me without repugnance, ſince I ſee you 
believe me capable of duplicity, and imagine I am 


better informed in this affair than | appear to be. 


You have ſaid I ſhall make you miſerable, — no, 


madam, no, ! your happineſs and miſery depend 


not upon one you hold ſo worthleſs !? - 
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On whatever they depend, ſaid Cecilia, I am 
too little at eaſe for diſcuſſion. I would no more 
be daring than ſuperſtitious, but none of our pro- 
ceedings have proſpered, and ſince their privacy 
has always been contrary both to my judgment and 
my principles, I know not how to repine at a fail- 
ure | cannot think unmerited. Mrs. Charlton, our 
chaiſe is coming ; you will be ready, I hope, to 
ſet off in it direQly ?? | | 3 

| Delvile, too angry to truſt himſelf to ſpeak, now 
walked about the room, and endeavoured to calm 
himſelf ; but ſo little was his ſucceſs, that though 
ſilent till the chaiſe was announced, when he heard 
that dreaded ſound, and ſaw Cecilia ſteady in her 
purpoſe of departing, he was ſo much ſhocked and 
afflicted, that, claſping his hands in a tranſport of 
| Paſſion and grief, he exclaimed, * This, then, Ce- 
cilia, is your faith! this is the felicity you bid me 
hope ! this is the recompence of my ſufferings, 
and the performance of your engagement! 

Cecilia, ſtruck by theſe reproaches, turned back: 
but while ſhe heſitated how to anſwer them, he 
went on. You are inſenſible to my miſery, and 
impenetrable to my entreaties; a ſecret enemy has 
had power to make me odiousin your ſight, though for 
her enmity I can aſſign no cauſe, though even 
her exiſtence was this morning unknown to me! 
Ever rcady to abandon, and moſt willing to con- 
demn me, you have more confidence in a vague 
conjecture, than in all you have obſerved of the 
whole tenor of my character. Without knowing 
why, you are diſpoſed tobelieve me criminal, without 
deigning to ſay wherefore, you are eager to baniſh 
me your preſence. Yet ſcarce could a conſciouſ- 
neſs of guilt itſelf, wound me ſo forcibly, ſo keenly 
as your ſuſpeQiing I am guilty! | 
Again, then, cried Cecilia, ſhall I ſubje& 
myſelf to a ſcene of ſuch diſgrace and horror? 
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No, never The puniſhment of my error ſhall at 
leaſt ſecure its reformation. Yet if I merit your re- 
proaches, I deſerve not your regard; ceaſe, there- 
fore, to profeſs any for me, or make them no more.“ 
cgShew but to them, ' cried he, * the ſmalleſt ſenſi- 
bility, ſhew but for me the moſt diſtant concern, and: 
I will try to bear my diſappointment without mur- 
muring, and ſubmit to your decrees as to thoſe from 
which there is no appeal: but to wound without 
deigning even to look at what you deſtroy, —to 
ſhoot at random thoſe arrows that are pointed with 
poiſon, to ſee them faſten on the heart, and cor- 
rode its vital functions, yet look on without com- 
punction, or turn away with cold diſdain, —O, 
where is the candour I thought * iu Cecilia L 
where the juſtice, the equity, I believed a part of 
hkerſelf - e » f ˖ 
After all that has paſſed, ſaid Cecilia, ſenſibly 
touched by his diſtreſs, '* I expected not theſe com- 
plaints, nor that, from me any aſſurances would: 
be wanted; yet, if it will quiet your mind, if it- 
will better reconcile you to our. ſeparation=-! | 
* Oh fatal prelude!” interrupted he, what. vn 
earth can quiet my mind that leads to our ſepara- 
tion: Give to me no condeſcenſion with any ſuch 
view, —preſerve your indifference, perſevere in your 
coldneſs, triumph till in your power of infpiring' 
thoſe feelings you can never return, -all, every 
thing is more ſupportable than to talk of our ſepa- 
ration!* _ „ BE LD. 
Pet how,” cried ſhe, * parted, torn aſunder 
as we have been, how is it now to be avoided? 
© 'Truſt in my honour | Shew me but the con- 
fidence which 1 will venture to fay I deſerve, and 
then will that union no longer be impeded, 'which- 
in future, I am certain, will never be repented !? 
| © Good heaven, what a requeſt ! faith fo impli- 
cit would be frenzy.” ee 
V ou doubt, then, my integrity? You ſuſpedt 
© Indeed I do not; yet in a caſe of ſuch impor- 
Vol. II. . 
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tance, what ought to guide me from my own rea- 
ſon, my own conſcience, my own ſenſe of right ? 
Pain me not therefore with reproaches, diſtreſs me 
no more with entreaties, when I ſolemnly declare 
that no earthly conſideration ſhall ever again 
make me promiſe you my hand, while the terror of 
Mrs. Delvile's diſpleaſure has poſſeſſion of my 
heart. And now adieu.“ 

© You give me, then, up?” | 
Be patient, I beſeech you; and attempt not 
to follow me; tis a ſtep I cannot permit. 

Not follow you? And who has power to pre- 
vent me ?? wept 

I have, Sir, if to incur my endleſs reſentment 
is of any conſequence to you 

She then, with an air of determined ſteadineſs, 
moved on; Mrs. Charlton, aſſiſted by the ſervants, 
being already upon the ſtairs. 1 

O tyranny!” cried he, what ſubmiſſion is it 
you exact May I not even enquire into the 
dreadful myſtery of this 'morning ?? | 

£ Yes, certainly.” 

© And may I not acquaint you with it, ſhould 
it be diſcovered?” 

I ſhall not be ſorry to hear it. Adieu.“ 

She was now half way down the ſtairs; when, 
loſing all forbearance, he haſtily flew after her, 
and endeavouring to ſtop her, called out, If you 
do not hate and deteſt me,. if I am not loathſome 
and abhorrent to you, Oh quit me not thus inſen- 
fibly Cecilia my beloved Cecilia —ſpeak to 
me, at feaſt, one word of leſs ſeverity ! Look at me 
once more, and tell me we part not for ever!” 
Cecilia then turned round, and while a ſtarting 
tear ſhewed her fympathetic eli ſtreſs, ſaid, Why 
will you thus opprefs me with entreaties I ought not 
to gratify ? Have [ not accompanied you to the al- 
tar, and can you doubt what I have thought of you?“ 

_ Have thought Oh Cecilia! is it then all over? 
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Pray ſuffer me to go quietly, and fear not I 
ſhall go too happily ! Suppreſs your own feelings, 
rather than ſcek to awaken mine, Alas! there is 
little occaſion I Oh Mr. Delvile] were our 
connexions oppoſed by no duty, and repugnant 
to no friends, were it attended by no imprepriety, 
and carried on with no neceſſity of diſguiſe, ——-I— 
you would not thus charge me with indifference, 
you would not ſuf; me of inſenſibility,-Oh 
no! the choice of my heart would then be its 
lory, and all I now bluſh to feel, 1 frould npcn- 
y and with pride acknowledge ! OAT 
She then hurried to the chaiſe, Delvile purſus» 
ing her with thanks and bleſſings, and gratefully 
aſſuring her, as he had handed = into it, that 
he would obey all her injunQions, and not even 
attempt to ſee her, till he could bring her ſome 
intelligence concerning the morning's tranfaQuon. 
The chaiſe then drove off, 


* 
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Tu E journey was melancholy and tedious : 
Mrs. Charlton extremely fatigued by the unuſual 
hurry and exerciſe both of mind and body which 
the had lately gone through, was obliged to tra- 
vel very lowly, and to lie upon the road. Ceci- 
lia, however, was in no haſte to proceed: ſhe 
was going to no one ſhe wiſhed to ſee, ſhe waz 
wholly without expeQation of meeting with an 
thing that could give her pleaſure. The unfortu» 
nate expedition in which ſhe had been engaged, 
jeſt her now nothing but regret, and only pro- 
miſed hyr in future ſorrow and mortification, 
Mrs. Charlton, after her return home, Mill 
continued ill, and A who conſtantly attend- 
15 2 | | 
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ed her, had the additional affliction of imputing 
her indiſpoſition to herſelf. Every thing ſhe thought 
conſpired to puniſh the error ſhe had committed; 
her proceedings were diſcovered, though her mo- 
tives were unknown; the Delvile family could 
not fail to hear of her enterprize, and while they 
attributed it to her temerity, they would exult in 
its failure: but chiefly hung upon her mind the un- 
accountable prohibition of her marriage. Whence 
that could proceed ſhe was wholly without ability 
to divine, yet her ſurmiſes were not more fruitleſs 
than various. At one moment ſhe imagined it ſome 
frolick of Morrice, at another ſome perfidy of 
Monckton, and at another an idle and unmeaning 
trick of ſome ſtranger to them all. But none of 
theſe ſuppoſitions carried with them the air of pro- 
bahility ; Morrice, even if he had watched their 
motions and purſued them to the church, which 
his inquiſitive impertinence made by no means im- 
poſſible ; could yet hardly have either time or op- 
portunity to engage any woman in ſo extraordinary 
an undertaking ; Mr. Monckton, however averſe 
to the connection, ſhe conſidered as a man of tco 
much honour to break it off in a manner ſo alarm- 
ing and diſgraceful; and miſchicf ſo wanton in 
any ftranger, ſeemed to require a ſhare of unfeel- 
ing effrontery, which could fall to the lot of ſo few 
as to make this ſuggeſtion unnatural and incredib'e. 
Sometimes ſhe imagined that Delvile might for- 
merly have been affianced to ſome woman, who, 
having accidentally. diſcovered his intentions, took 
this deſperate method of rendering them abortive : 
but this was a ſhort-lived: thought, and ſpeedily 
gave way to her eſteem for his general charaQer, 
and her confidence in the firmneſs of his probity. 
All, therefore, was dark and myſterious; conjec- 
ture was baffled, and meditation was uſeleſs. Her 
r inions were unfixed, and ker heart was miſerable; 
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ſhe could only be ſteady in believing Delvile as 
unhappy as herſclf, and on'y find conſolation in 
believing him, alſo, as blameleſs. Ny 
Ihrer days paſſed thus, without incident or in- 
telligence; her time wholly occupied in attending 
Mrs. Charlton; her thoughts all engroſſed upon 
her own ſituation: but upon the fourth day ſhe 
was informed that a lady was in the parlour, who 
deſired to. ſpeak with her. | 

She preſently went down ſtairs, —and, upon 
entering the room, perceived Mrs. Delvile | 

Seized with aſtoniſhment and tear, ſhe ſtopt 
ſhort, and, Tooking aghaſt, held by the door, rob- 
bed of all power to reccive ſo unexpected and un- 
welcome a viſitor, by an internal ſenſation of guilt, 
mingled with a dread of diſcovery and reproach. 
Mrs. Delvile, addreſſing her with the coldeſt. po- 
liteneſs, ſaid, I fear I have ſurpriſed you; Lam 
ſorry I had not time to acquaunt you o& my inten- 
tion to wait upon you.” 5 
Cecilia then, moving from the door, faintly an- 
ſwered, I cannot, madam, but be honoured by 
your notice, whenever you are pleaſed to confer it. 

They then ſat down; Mrs. Delvile preſerving 
an air the moſt formal and diſtant, and Cecilia 
half ſinking with apprehenſive diſmay. 

After a ſhort and ill-boding ſilence, © I mean 
not,” ſaid Mrs. Delvile, to embarraſs or diſtreſs 
you; I will net, therefore, keep you in. ſuſpenſe 
of the purport of my viſit. I come not to make en- 


quiries, I come not to put your ſincerity to any tri- 


al, nor to torture your delicacy ; I diſpenſe with all 
explanation, for I have not one doubt to ſolve: I 
know what has paſſed, I know that my ſon loves 
ou, e Oe 2 
: Not all her ſecret alarm, nor all the perturbation 
of her fears, had taught Cecilia to expect ſo dire& 
an attack, nor enabled her to bear the ſhock of it 
with any compoſure : ſhe could not ſpeak, ſhe could 


| 
| 
| 
þ 
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not look at Mrs. Delvile; the aroſe, and walked to 
the window, without knowing what ſhe was doing. 

Here, however, her diſtreſs was not likely to 
diminiſn; for the firſt ſight ſhe ſaw was Fidel, who 
barked and jumped up at the window to lick her 
Hands. | aft 

- © Good God! Fidel here!“ exclaimed Mrs. 
Delvile, amazed. | 

Cecilia, totally overpowered, covered her glow- 
ing face with both her hands, and ſunk into a chair. 

Mrs. Delvile for a few minutes was filent ; and 
then, following her, ſaid, Imagine not 1 am 
making any diſcovery, nor ſuſpe& me of any de- 
fign to develop your ſentiments. That Mortimer 
could love in vain I never believed; that Miſs 
Bevertey, poſſeſſing ſo much merit, could be blind 
to it in another, I never thought it poſſible. I 
mean not, therefore, to ſolicit any account, or 
explanation, but merely to beg your patience 
while I talk to you myſelf, and your permiſſion to 
ſpeak to you with openneſs and truth.” 

Oecilia, though retieved by this calmnefs from 
all apprehenſion of reproach, found in her manner 
a coldneſs that convinced her of the loſs of her af- 
feRtion, and in the introduction to her buſineſs a 
ſolemnity that aſſured her what ſhe ſhould decree 
would be unaſterable. She uncovered her face to 
Tſhew her refpeAfnl attention, but ſhe could not 
Taiſe it vp, and could net utter a word. 

Mrs. Delvike then ſeated herſelf next her, and 
gravely continued her difcourfe. 

* Miſs Beverley, however little acquainted with 
the ftate of our family affairs, can ſcarcely have 
been uninformed that a fortune ſuch as hers ſeerns 
almoſt all that family can deſire ; nor can ſhe have 
failed to obſerve, that ber merit and accompliſh- 
ments have no where been more felt and admired : 
ne chorce therefore of Mortimꝭ the could not doubt 
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would have our ſanct ion, and when ſhe honoured 
his propoſals with her fayour, ſhe might naturally 
conclude ſhe gave happineſs and pleaſure to all 
his friends.“ | | 

Cccilia, ſuperior to accepting a palliation of 
which ſhe felt herſelf undeſerving, now lifted up 
her head, and forcing herſelf to ſpeak, ſaid, No, 
madam, I will not deceive you, for I have never 
been deceived myſelf: I preſumed not to expect 
your approbation,—though in miſſing it I have for 
ever loſt my own l' | | 

© Has Mortimer, then,” cried ſhe with eager- 
neſs, been ſtrialy honourable? has he neither 
beguiled nor betrayed you?“ 1 | 

No, madam,” ſaid ſhe, bluſhing, I have no- 
thing to reproach him with.” "Th 

© Then he is indeed my ſbn l' cried Mrs. Del- 
vile, with eme tion; had he been treacherous to 
you, while diſobedient to us, I had indiſputably 
renounced him. | | 

Cecilia, who now ſeemed the only culprit, felt 
herſelf in a ſtate of humiliation not to be borne z 
ſhe collected, therefore, all her courage, and ſaid, 
_ © Thave cleared Mr. Delvile ; permit me, madam, 
now, to ſay ſomething for myſelf.” | 
| * Certainly ; you cannot oblige me more than 
by ſpeaking without diſguiſe.“ 

© It is not in the hope of regaining your good 
opinion, —that, I ſee is loſt but merely—" 
© No, not Joſt,” ſaid Mrs. Delvile, but if once 
it was yet higher, the fault was my own, in in- 
dulging an expectation of perfection to which hu- 
man nature is perhaps unequal.” \_ LN 
| © Ah, then, thought Cecilia, all is over! the 
contempt I ſo much feared is incurred, and the? 
it ma ſoftened, it can never be removed! 

6 Speak, then, and with ſincerity,” the continued, 
© all you wiſh me to hear, and then grant me your 
attention in return to the purpoſe of my preſent 


8 
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Il have little, madam,” anſwered the depreſſed 
Cecilia, * to ſay; you tell me you already know 
all that has oaſled ; I will not, therefore, pretend 
to take any merit for revealing it: I will only add, 
that my conſent to this tranſacion has made me 
miſerable almoſt from the moment I gave it ; that 
I meant and wiſhed to retra as ſoon as reflection 
pointed out to me my error, and that circumſtances 
the moſt perverſe, not blindneſs to propriety, nor 
ſtubbornneſs in wrong, led me to make, at laſt, 
that fatal attempt, of which the recolle Sion, to my 


laſt hour, muſt fill me with regret and ſhame.” 
\p wonder not,” ſaid Mrs. Delvile, that in a 
0 


on where delicacy was ſo much leſs requiſite 
than courage, Mifs Beverley ſhould feet herſelf dif- 


treſſed and unhappy. A mind ſuch as hers could ne- 


ver ert with impunity ; and it is folly from a cer- 
tainty of her innate ſenſe of right, that I venture 
to wait upon her now, and that | have any hope 
to influence ker upon whoſe influence alone our 
whole family muſt in future depend. Shall I now 


proceed, or is there any thing you wiſh to ſay firſt ?? 


No, madam, nothing.“ 

Hear me, then, I beg of you, with no predeter- 
mination to diſregard me, but with an equitable re- 
ſolution to attend to reaſon, and a candour that 
ſeaves an opening to conviction. Not eaſy in- 


deed, is ſuch a taſk, to a mind pre- occupied with 


an intention to be guided by the diQates of incli- 
Nation, _ 5 

Tou wrong me, indeed, madam!' interrupted 
Cecilia, greatly hurt, my mind harbours no ſuch 
intention, it has no deſire but to be guided by duty, 


it is wretched with.a conſciouſneſs of having failed 


in it! I pine, 1 ſicken to recover my own good opi- 


nion; I ſhould then no longer feel unworthy of 
yours; and whether or not | might be able to re- 
gain it, I ſhould at leaſt loſe this cruel depreſſion 
that now ſinks me in your preſence l'“ 
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To regain it,” ſaid Mrs. Delvile, “ were to ex- 
erciſe but half your power, which at this moment 
enables you, if ſuch is your with, to make me 
think of you more highly than one human being 
ever thought of another. Do you condefcend to 
hold this worth your while ?? Fo 

Cecilia ſtarted at the queſtion ; her heart beat 
quick with ſtruggling paſſions; ſhe ſaw the ſaeri- 
fice which was to be required, and her pride, her 
affronted pride, aroſe high to anticipate the, rejec- 
tion; but the deſign was combated by her affecti- 
ons, which oppoſed the indignant raſhnefs, and 
told her that one haſty ſpeech might ſeparate her 
from Delvile for ever. When this painful conflict 
was over, of which Mrs. Delvile patiently waited 
for the iſſue, ſhe anſwered, with much heſitation, 
© To regain your good opinion, madam, greatly, 
truly as 1 value it,—is what I now ſcarcely dare 
hope.“ 0 0 | INE 

Say not fo,” cried fhe, * ſince; if you hope, 
you cannot miſs it. I purpoſe to point out to you 
the means to recover it, and to tell you how 
| graetly I ſhall think myſelf your debtor if you re- 

uſe not to employ them.“ | 
She ſtopt; but Cecilia hung back, fearful of 
her ſtrength, ſhe dared venture at no profeflions 
yet, how either to ſupport, or diſpute her compli- 
ance, ſhe dreaded to think. n 

* | come to you then,“ Mrs, Delvile ſoſemnly 
reſumed, in the name of Mr. Delvile, and in the 
name of our whole family ; a family as antient as 
it is honourable, as honeurable as it is ancient, 
Conſider me as its repreſentative, and heay in me 
its com mon voice, common opinion, and common 
_ addreſs, r 
My ſon, the ſupporter of our houſe, the ſole 
guardian of its name, and the heir of our united 
fortunes, has ſelected you, we know, for the la 
of his choice, and ſo fondly has fixed upon you his 
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aſſections, that he is ready to relinquiſh us all in 
preference to ſubduing them. To yourſelf alone, 
then, can we :apply, and I come to bu 

O hold, madam, hold!“ interrupted Cecilia, 
whoſe courage now revived from reſentment, * [ 
know what you would fay ; you come to tell me 
of your diſdain ; you come to reproach my pre- 
fumption, and to kill me with your contempt ! 
There is little occaſion for ſuch a ſtep; 1 am de- 
preſſed, I am ſelf-condemned already: ſpare me, 
therefore, this inſupportable humiliation, wound 
me not with your ſcorn, oppreſs me not with your 
ſuperiority ! I aim at no competition, I attempt no 
vindication, I acknowledge my own littleneſs as 
readily-as you can deſpiſe it, and nothing but in- 
dignity could urge me to defend it? | 

© Believe me,” ſaid Mrs. Delvile,-* I meant not 
to hurt or offend you, and lam ſorry if | have ap- 
peared to you either arrogant or aſſuming. The 
peculiar and perilous ſituation of my family has 
perhaps betrayed me into offenſive expreſſions, and 
made me guilty myſelf of an oftentation which in 
others has often difguſted me. Ill, indeed, can 
we any of us bear the teſt of experiment, when 
tried upon thoſe ſubjects which call forth our par- 
ticular propenſities. We may ftrive to be diſin- 
tereſted, we may ſtruggle to be impartial, but ſelf 
will ſtill predominate, ſtill ſhew us the imperfec- 
tion of our natures, and the narrowneſs of our ſouls. 
Yet acquit me, I beg, of any intentional inſo- 
lenoe, and imagine not that in ſpeaking highly of 
my own family, I mean to depreciate yours : on the 
contrary, I know it to be reſpectable, I know, too, 
that were it the loweſt in the kingdom, the firſt 
might envy it that it gave birth to ſuch a daughter.? 

cilia, ſomewhat foothed by this ſpeech, beg- 
ged her pardon for having interrupted her, and 
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To your family, then, 1 aſſure you, whatever 
may be the pride of our own, you being its off- 
ſpring, we would not objeQ. With your merit we 
are all well acquainted, your character has our 
higheſt eſteem, and your fortune exceeds even out 
molt ſanguine deſires. Strange at once and afflict- 
ing! that not all thefe requiſites for the ſatisſaction 
of prudence, nor alf theſe allurements for the gra- 
tification of happineſs, can ſuffice to fulfil or to fi- 
lence the claims of either! There are yet other de- 
mands to which we můſt attend, lemands which an- 
ceſtry and blood call upon us aloud to ratify ! Such 
claĩmants are not to be neglected with impunity x 
they aſſert their rights with the authority of pre- 
ſcription, they forbid us alike either to bend to in- 
clination, or ſtoop to intereſt, and from generati- 
on to generation their injuries will call out for re- 
dreſs ſhould their noble and long unſullied name 
be voluntarily conſigned to oblivion!” | 
Cecilia extremely ſtruck by theſe words, fcarce 
| 


wondered, ſince ſo ſtrong and ſo eftabliſhed were 

her opinions, that the obſtacle to her marriage, tho? 

but ene, ſhould be conſidered as inſuperable. 
Not, therefore, to your name are we averſe, ſhe 

continued, but ſimply to our own more partial. 

To fink that, indeed, in any other, were baſe and | 

unworthy :=-what, then, muſt be the ſhock of my 

diſappointment, ſhould Mortimer Delvile, the dar- 

ling of my hopes, the laſt ſurvivor of his houſe, in 

whoſe birth 1 rejoiced as the promife of its ſupport, 

in whoſe accompliſhments I gloried, as the revival 

of its luſtre, ſhould Fe, ſhould my ſon be the firſt to 

abandon it! to give up the name he ſeemed born to 

make tive, and to canſe in effect its utter anni- 

hilation !- Oh how ſhould I know my fon when 

an alien to his family! how bear to think 1 

had cheriſhed in my boſom the betrayer of 
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its deareſt intereſts, the deſtroyer of its very ex- 

iſtence !? ; 1 2 eb Ar? SOS 
Cecilia, ſcarce more afthiQed than offended now, 
haſtily anſwered, Not for me, madam, ſhall he 
commit this crime, not on my account ſhall he be 
Teprobated by his family } "I hink of him, there- 
fore, no more, with any reference to me, for I 
would not be the caliſe of unworthineſs or guilt in 


him to be miflxc ſs of the univerſe l“ | 

| © Nubly faid!?? ctied Mrs. Delvile, her eyes 
ſparkling with Joy, and her cheeks. glowing with 
pleaſure, * now again de | know Miſs Beverley | 
now ſee again the refined, the excellent young 
woman, whoſe virtucs taught me to expe the re- 
nunciation even of her own happineſs, when found 
to be incompatible with her duty _ 

Cecilia now trembled and turned pale; ſhe 
ſcarce knew herſelf what ſhe had ſaid, but, ſhe 
found by Mrs. Delvile's conſtruction of her words, 
they had been regarded as her final relinquiſhing 
of her ſon, She ardently wiſhed to quit the room 
before ſhe was called upon to confirm the ſen- 
tence, but ſhe had not courage to make the effort, 
nor to riſe, ſpeak, or move. 

© I grieve indeed,“ continued Mrs. Delvile, whoſe 
coldneſs and auſterity were changed into mildneſs 
and compaſſion, * at the neceſſity I have been un- 
der to draw from you a concurrence ſo painful: 
but no other reſource was in my power. My 
influence with Mortimer, whatever it may be, I 
have not any right to try, without obtaining your 
art conſent, ſince I regard him myſelf as 
bound to you in honour, and only to be releaſed 
by your own virtuous deſire. I will leave you, 
however, for my preſence 1 ſee, is oppreſſive to 
you, Farewel; and when you can forgive me, I 
think you will.” | = 83 
l have nothing, madam,” ſaid Cecilia, coldly, 
to forgive: you have only aſſerted your own dig- 
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nity, and I have nobody to blame but myſelf,” for 
having given you occaſion? !. A 

Alas,“ cried Mrs, Delvile, if worth and noble- 
neſs of ſoul on your part, if eſteem and tendereſt 
affe cio on mine, were all which that dignit 
which offends you requires, how ſhould I crave the 
bleſſing of ſuch a daughter ! how rejoice in join- 
ing my fon to excellence ſo like his own, and en- 
ſuring his happineſs while I ſtimulated his virtue !“ 

8 Do not talk to me of affection, madam, ' ſaid 
Cecilia, turning away from her? © whatever you 
had for me is paſt, even your eſteem is gone,. 
you may pity me, indeed, but your pity is mixed 
with contempt, and | am not ſo abje& as to find 
comfort from exciting it.” | 5 

© O little,” cried Mrs. Delvile, looking at her 
with the utmoſt tenderneſs, * little do you ſee the 
ſtate of my heart, for never have pou appeared to 
me ſo worthy as at this moment! In tearing you 
from my ſon, I partake all the wretchedneſs I give, 
but your own 'ſenſe of duty muſt ſomething plead 
for the ſtrictneſs with which I act up to mine. 

She then moved towards the door. 

© Is your carriage, madam,' ſaid Cecilia, ſtrug- 
gling to diſguiſe her inward anguiſh under an ap- 
pearance of ſullenneſs, in waiting?“ "1-8 

Mrs. Delvile then came back, and holding out 
her hand, while her eyes gliſtened with tcars, ſaid, 
© to part from you thus frigidly, while my heart ſo 
warmly admires you, is almoſt more than I can en- 
dure; Oh gentleſt Cecilia | condemn not a mo- 
ther who is impelled to this ſeverity, who perform- 
ing what ſhe holds to be her duty, thinks the office 
her bittereſt misfortune, who foreſees in the rage 
of her huſband, and the reſiſtance of her fon, l 
the miſery of domeſtic contention, and who can on- 


ly ſecure the honour of her family by deſtroying its 


peace Y ou will not, then, give me your hand. 
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_ Cecilia, who had affeQed not to ſee that ſhe 
waited for it, now coldly put it out, diſtantly cour- 
teſying, and ſeeking to preſerve her ſteadineſs by 
avoiding to ſpeak. Mrs, Delvile took it, and as 
ſhe repeated her adieu, aſſectionately preſſed it to 
her lips; Cecilia, ſtarting, and breathing ſhort, 
from encreaſing yet ſmothered agitation, called 
out, * Why, why this — — 


I entregt you, madam |= — 2. 

Heaven bleſs you, my love l' ſaid Mrs, Del- 
vile, dropping a tear upon the hand ſhe ſtill held, 
heaven bleis you, and reſtore the tranquillity you 
ſo nobly deſerve !' - 1 85 15 

Ah madam!” cried Cecilia, vainly ſtriving to 
repreſs any longer the tears which now forced their 
way down her cheeks, © why will you break my 
beart with this kindneſs | why will you ſtill em- 
pel we to love,. when now I almoſt wiſh to hate 

on be”... | 

mM No, hate me not,“ ſaid Mrs. Delvile, kiſſing 
from her checks the tears that watered them, 
© hate me not, ſweeteſt Cecilia, though in wound» 
ing your gentle boſom, I am almeſt deteſtable to 
myſelf. Even the cruel ſcene which awaits me 
with my ſon will not more deeply afflict me. But 
adieu, -I muſt now prepare for him Þ 

She then left the room: but Cecilia, whoſe 
pre bad no power to reſiſt this tenderneſs, ran 

ily after her, ſaying, * ſhall I not ſee you 

again, madam? 

* You ſhall yourſelf decide,” anſwered ſhe; * if 
my coming will not give you more pain than plea- 
ſure, I will wait upon you whenever you pleaſe.” 

Cecilia ſighed and pauſed ; ſhe knew not what 
to deſire, yet rather wiſhed any thing to be done, 
than quietly to ſit down to uninterrupted refleion. 

© Shall I poſtpone quitting this place,” continued 
Mrs. Delvile, till to- marrow morning, and will 
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you admit me this afternoon, ſhould I call upon 


you again?“ 
© I ſhould be ſorry,” ſaid ſhe, ſtill heſitating, 


© to detain you,. — 


© You will rejoice me,“ cried Mrs. Delvile, by 
bearing me in your ſight.” 

And ſhe then went into her carriage. 

Cecilia unfitted to attend her old friend, and 
unequal to the taſk of explaining to her the cruel 
ſcene in which ſhe had juſt been engaged, then 
haſtened to her own apartment. Her hitherto 


ſtifled emotions broke forth in tears and repinings: 


her fate was finally determined, and its determi- 
nation was not more unhappy than humiliating 
ſhe was openly rejected by the family whoſe alli- 
ance ſhe was known to wiſh; ſhe was compelled 
to refuſe the man of her choice, though ſatisfied 
his affections were her own. A miſery ſo pecu- 
liar ſhe found hard to ſupport, and almoſt burſt- 
ing with conflicting paſſions, her heart alternately 


ſwelled from offended pride, and ſunk from dif- 


appointed tenderneſs. 


END or Vor. II. 
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